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Kbarakptxr hit4* Patakieet9 are coxAmm everywhere, and they do 
a oonskieraUe amount of damage to the crops. They are fkvottrite 
cage birds. I have not woodpeckers in 

the District By £ur the is the golden^backed 

woodpecker (Bnu:hyptm^ W ^nimon evei^^ 

wherm The species naaned 

smith, ftSm its pall msembling^^ nsA»^ m^ ^ maths in making 
copper veasda AUh^aigh India is dm the cuckoo 

family,! have not obseapmdnm^ StOPpean 

is not uncommon during die cold^smhe)r> bat it moms to the hills 
during the breeding season, so that its ftmfliar caQ is never heaidj 
I'he pied cuckoo is heard everywhere dirring the rains, and the hawk 
cuckoo and koA abound St aB seasons. Hie former is known as the 
hot-weather bird, as its Shrill call ushers in that season. The latter 
seems to take possession of every crowds nsSt it hnd to deposit its 

eggs in ; at least, needy every crow’s nest I have Inspected has had a 
koersAggbxit axe occasionally seen. j£ai^afr(Centropus) 

or crow-pheasants are very common, and the slr^r (Taccocua) 
met with in the Kharakpur hills* Honey-suckers, or humming-birds, 
as they are generally called by Europeans, are common everywhere. 
In every garden where the Spanish jasmin (Plumeria or Hamelia 
patens) is found, several species may be seen inserting their little 
beaks into the pipe-Uke flowers to extract the nectar. Nut-hatches 
are n A uncommon, and are mht with all over the District during the 
cold weather. Hooppes are found in every garden. U. nigripennis 
built its nest and reared its young in an old building m the jail last 
spring. This bird is supposed to have been a great favourite with 
Solomon, and is accordingly not molested by Muhammadans. One 
or two species of shrike are common. Lanius oistatus is the first 
migrant to appear at the commencement of the cold season. I 
always note the day of its arrival, as people in Eng)and note the 
swallow’s arrival in spring. All the three Indian spede& of cuckoo 
shnke (Volvocivora) are found injthe District The beautiful mim- 
vets are cold-weather visitants, may be seen in flocks searching 
for insectwin almost every grove. • The Drongo shrijee car king crow 
is seen everywhere. The family of Muscicapidse is fairly rq>resented. 
The Paradise fly-catchpr (Tchitrea paradin) is x^t uncommon in 
the well-wooded country to the north of the District The curious 
transition of this species flom chestnut to white is, so far as I know, . 
unique among birda The theory that white is the nuptial plunu^^ 
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casnot, I think, be comet, as 1 have seen the wWiie maie pair with 
the chestnut female, and vke vtrsA, dwing die tneeding season. 
Fantails (Leucooerca) are not uiiie9i;aD>co in the woods. The 
Meruling aie badly represented. ground thrush 

(Geodchla dtrina) may soen k. the Government 

gardens during the cold weather, «nd, the lodt tilaiuh (Betro- 
cossyphus cyaneus) aj^pean also at the same season^ retije 
not^wards to bre^ The babbling Ihrnshes (TimaHnse) are feiriy 
represented here. The of the natives (Malaco- 

cercus tetricirior) is seen in every hedge and garden ; about seven 
are usually seen together, hence the name " seven brothers.” Their 
bright-blue eggs are characterisric of \&e genua Other ^edes occur 
in the Iltstrict, but they are not a^very intmesting fiunily. The 
bulbuls or riuirMegged thrushes are hot so numerous as in other 
parts of Bengal; they are caught^by^i shiMHs onaoepunt of their 
plumage, and for fighting. The greet BhyUomis is abundant It 
frequents mango irees, which towards Khai^pur ate muOh infested 
the loranthija The flowers of this parasite appear during the 
cold season, and are rich in nectar, on which the bird feeda The ' 
little white-winged green bulbul (Iota typhia) is also veiy common 
in the cold weathe, and, 1 think, should be properly classed with 
the tits, as its note, size, and habits are quite those of the English 
blue titmouse. Orioles abound in every grova When they put 
on their nuptial plumage in the spring, fheir beauty cannot sur- 
passed, and their skins are in much request One species comes 
veiy near the Atuicus of Europe, but has a longer black inark behind 
the eyea Its nest is beautifully compact Of Ruticiihe, the 
Indian redstart is common evmywhere during the cold weather. 
The ruby-throat is occaaonally seen in the raid fields; and the 
blue .-throat (Cyanecula suecica), so like the European bird, is 
equally common* Keed-warblers abound in suitaUe places. Outthe 
Kibar lake they axe particularly numooua Among the sub-frimily 
Diymoicins, the Indian tai]or-bj,rd is abundant, being found in 
almost ev«y hedge, Its ne8^ is a paodel of ingenuity and beauty. 
The weaver-bird, or jqyo, is generally miscalled fhe tailOr-bird by 
Europeans. The minnte Bhyllosoopinse, or tree-waiblets, are well 
repieteated in die cefld weatbm. The ReguloidtW proregulus, the 
Dalmatian ngulus, so rare in Europe, is not uncommon here. The 
yjg taila are all migrants, leaving us before .their pairing season in 
Ihgr ifff**"- *’’<1 returning at the first tqqnoach of the cold weather. 
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Thek anrivftl is id^ys weteon^^ as it cUfnotSs that the thermometer 
will fa& below at sdmise^ faireed in Bhutan and aeross 

the Him^yas. The field m the most numerous 

of the cold-wealher Ibirda Tnk iaihi^ fttaj? be said of their cousins 
the pipits. Of the tka, so Id the Himalayas, 

I hav(» otdy noticed tire diattibuse This little 

bjnl occasionally appeaiw durinj; fte mmh etid its form and 
note are hardly disttngmdiabte from die Biiti^ 'cUmye Of the 
family Cmrvidafii we have Several spedes. The corby andthe common 
crow abound everywhere, the Indiah magpie is one of our most 
familiar birds. Ihe starlings are weQ represented by the mdinas^ 
several species of which remain with^us all the year round. The 
European starling is common during the cold season, coming in 
immense flocks, whidh are nearly always joined by the mdinas. The 
bank mdtnas are also abundant along Aio Ganges, breeding on its 
banks. It is the only bkd that 1 know, which, breeding in holes of 
banks or trees, lays colosiad eggs, which are of a bright green ; whilst 
those of the owl$, kiit^shers, woodpeckers, barbets, and others 
which have similar nests, are invariably white. The Fringillidse are 
not so well represented ast we should expect to find them, consider- 
ing the abundance of food suited to them ever present in Behar. 
The weaver^bird (Ploceus baya) is, however, common, and its 
curiou^ nests may he seen in nearly every village. The munidSj or 
^Amadavads of Europeans, are found in suitable places. They are 
known here^ as M/s; and thousands are yearly captured for cage 
bkds, as their pugnacity towards each other in confinement appears 
to arouse the natives who keep them* The Indian house-sparrow, 
only distinguishable from its European cousin to the scientific eye, 
is common everywhere. The rose finch, or /utt\ is not uncommon 
during the cold weather. Its beauty has marked it for captivity, 
The curious little finch-lark (Pyrrhulauda grisea) is common in the 
fields ; and the skylark also abounds. In pargand Fharkiyd, in the 
north of the District, it is particularly cozfimon. The green pigeon 
(CroGopus phoenicopterus) is laigely itfet ‘'with, its chief food being 
the fig of the banyan tree. The upper-class natives consider them, 
as indeed they are, excellent eating. The blue rodk pigeon is 
equally common, and althougli ordinarily rather wild, occasionally 
enters verandas to bufld its nest on the cornices. Turtle-doves 
are found in almost every grove. The beautiful ground-dove, with 
emerald-Hke wings, is also sometimes seen. ^ 
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Ainong the Rjuoi^ the peacodc » tlawai^untf the hiU jatig^ 

m the South, putic^ly in ChaktU. Atl^tbnlxfndhyin the 
Khaxalpur hi^ k is very 40100100^ ahd mutf autf^be seen in the euiy 
morning going out to lised. As^ ienltssd tinSictik, the younger 
sonof M« h <Ul eo ,orriiegiaent|faft^% ifbllg molested Igt Hindus. 
The jm^leofowl (Gallos ftirog^nea^ ^ jthftaitiiar of (die ddloestic 
fowl, is found in the same jatq^ widt itehfnnccKic* Thewxquisite 
sht^ of its hadcles, ndwacompaxedi^hiiaMi of the domestic fowl, 
makes them very ifhhasble fbv Salman flies. Act has escaped 
the notice of many pnofessiaiial flydeti^ srhe axe only acquainted 
with the wax-spoOed hapkles of the Madias bird (GaUus scnmerati). 
The ted tq»ir.dowl (Galloperdek qachc e us) is occasionally seen. 
Of partridges, the grQT species is abundant in serub jungle south of 
the Ganges^ Ihe Mack partridge, or ftancolin, affects the grass 
prairies in the north of the District; and the marsh or /iyoT partridge 
is found in the low lands in pargemA Phaikiyi. The common quail 
abounds in the rabl crops. The black-binuted qoaU, which breeds 
in this District is not nearly so abundam as tiie common quail, 
which migrates in the spring to breed beyond the HimtUayas, and 
consequently has a better chance in the sritiggic for existence than 
it would have here, where so many four-footed, flying, and creeping 
enemies, in the shape of cats, foxes, haVks, and snakes, are ever 
ready to devour it and its eggs. Bustards are rarely seen. 

The Cuisores are represented by the courier plover, which is fotmd* 
chiefly on the alluvial lands bordering the Ganges. Twospeaes 
of swallow plover, the pratincole of Europe, are common, and may 
be Been in large flocks hawking*for insects on the banks of nvers. 
Other ^ledes of plover ate rammon,— ‘the golden plover during the* 
c(fld weather, and the qiur-wmged ploverat all seasons. The Noriblk 
plover, so rare in England, is particularly common among the rocks 
here. Cranes (Grus Antigtme and G. cinerea) come during tim cold 
season, and are much pursued by thikdfU. 'Vlbea a bird is winged, 
it is seldom killed, ^ is*sold in, its wounded state to native gentle- 
men, who keep it, if it sflrrives 4 te iujuiy, as a pet in their court- 
yards. Many tame tmds thus acquired may be met wifli. On one 
oocation I found the woodcobk ; it had evidentiy lost its way, or 
had been blown here foom tiie Himilayaa. Snipe are not so 
emnmon id Monghyr as in other parts of BeogaL The English and 
luntail species (Gallinago stenura) apptax to be nearly equally dis- 
tributed. The pamtod snipe and jack snipe am rare. Godwits 
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appear in Yftst flodES on theniarslies in pat^ani Phaikiyi during the 
cold season ; and tike giRacefiil avocet iniqrte occarioimU^ seen along 
the banks of the Gangea Cndtasa add vldsobvels (Nnmenius phos- 
pus) ar^ found in the Aps^ the stints and 

aand*pipers met iritfa jM.tM^ibfked the niff 

(Philofiiachns pugnniO« the htdtj pijhk spotted, 

green, axA coinijpoi| Th^ pipppapij4»,\ im numbers 

during the cold season, the gireeii^A^ Md ned-riumk lare 
found on every maidt Hht elegant srilt (Bimahtopus oandidus), so 
tare in Europe, is abundant here during cold seaaonJ Nearly all 
the wading family are migrants, rearing beyond the HiiUdlayas to 
breed.* Both the Indian Jacanas (Metc^dius) abound m the marshes 
to the north of the District^ where diey remain all dke year round. 
The coots are well represented also in the nmrshes ; and oon^icuous 
amongst the family is the purple species, found on every reedy 
swamp. Several species of mil also are found in the same localities, 
but they are- nOt 86 oonmkon or abundant as the Ooots and water- 
hens* Storks are foun<r throughout the District^ The adjutant 
is only occasionally seen ; but the white^necked stork Or beef-steak 
bird (Ciconia leucocepfaala) is very common during the winter 
months. The white stork of Europe, so much cherished in Ger- 
many, is also at times tnet with. The European hegon is found 
throughout the District, but it does n6t breed in company as in 
sEnglan^. The purple heron of Europe is also abundant; and 1 
have met with sevei^ of its breeding-places in the va^ reed beds 
towards the nortii. Egrets, or paddy birds, as they are fabuliarly 
called, abound durit^ the rainy season, when they put on their nup- 
tial plumage. They are very graceful birds, and their feathers arc 
in much request, as they can be sold in Calcutta at about a guinea 
an ounce. Bitterns do not appear to be so common here as in other 
parts«of Bengal; but the allied ni^t heron of Europe (Nycticorax 
griseus) abounds, and its familiar call may be heard on still evenings 
as it passes to its feeding-grounds^ The^spoonbili is occasionally 
seen in the Pharkiyi marshes ; aAd th£ shell ibis (Anastomus osci- 
tans) is molt abundant There are several species of ibis, amongst 
which the sacred ibis of Europeand Africa is met with in great flocks. 

The marshes in the noi^ of the District foim the home of 
myriads of geese and duels during the cold fSaSdn. I have 
observed die follqwing spedes The noMsr or ipty goose (Anser 
cinereus), the barredJieaded gck>se (A. IndicusX the white-head^ 
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goose-tail (Nettapus CorooiandeUaaiis), tjhe teal (Deu- 

drocygna), the shieltbake (Tadoma vUlfBaierX the raddy dikl- 
drake <Casaica rutila), the shovdlttc (Spathla dyptfta), the pak- 
headed duck {Anas catyophyl)afiea‘))| ti^ gtd«MU {Chaaldasmus 
stiepettas), the pintail <kKik {]>ndlh,4((ai|tK), tiha widgeon (Maieca 
Penelt^]^ die teal (Qhet^tudida Geenea)^ the gaxga^ 
quedula drcia), the red-ciested poidtstd (Stai^ nifina^y the ted- 
headed, podiard (Aydiya ferine), the ftnugiittMIs dude (Aythya 
nyroca), and the tiki^duck (FuliguIacristaM). The last twelve arc 
found in Eitglaad. Geebes (Fodiceps) am found on most of the 
marshes, where also terns abound* The whiskered tern, an un- 
common bird in England, and the gu)l-billed tern, are common here. 
The curious Indian skimmer {Ehyncb(q>s albicoQis), wilh its razor- 
like lower mandible much longer than ^e upper, may be seen skim- 
ming over the Ganges everywhere ; and only on one occasion, when 
I saw a small lish in its beak, did I ever notice that this bird takes 
any food except water and air. Pelicans, or river sheep, as the 
natives call them, are seen occasionally swimming in the rivers and 
marshes, or soaring ,far overhead. They are much detested by 
fishennen, according to the old principle, that two of a trade never 
agree ; indeed, the fishermen have some cause for disliking them, for 
a dock of pelicans, when they alight, form a regular line, and swim 
along, devouring every dsh^ which comes in their way. Cormorants 
are common in suitable localities ; and the nearly allied Indian snaked 
bird (Plqtus melanogaster) pays dearly for the beauty of its scapular 
feathers, for the shtkdfU during the breeding season pursue it *as 
eagerly as they do the egrets.’ ^ 

REPTii,as.~* Crocodiles abound in the -north of the District. 
Marsh crocodiles (Crocodilus palustris), the alligators of Europeans, 
and the magars or hochars of the natives, are very numerous in the 
Tiljdgd river, and during the rains in the neighl^uring inundated 
marshes. One hundred individuals of all sizes may be counted 
during the cold season basking in the sun along a single reach of 
the river. With them<may ^ seen a few gharuis and many turtles, 
all apparently living in perfect harmony together, and finding food 
in the swarms of fish wbkh live around them* The bochars and 
turtles, if not thegAa^iSi/r, also feed oi\ the dead bodies of men and 
animals when they can get them. The gharml (Gavialis Gangeticus) 
chiefly affects the Ganges, where the backar is almost unknown, 
''nd at sunrise several may be seeh on every sandbank. They are 
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said to be exdtksnrely £sh«>eeters. Small [q)ectinen5 are not un< 
frequently caugbt in Ait fishenuen'a ndii aad aie eaten by the lower 
dassea Fredi-water tvitlea <mt$pauot is invariably 

used aa«a hod fiw cattyihS tnmailcaUe lisaids 

in the District are &e Vatanitdb bt gMi^^ An igmm of Euro- 
peans? tbff^ ^cies m Sdiatdr; the monitor 

( Varana dracmua), and finipa|);nsia Ibiveseeitt. tJib Wonitor, which 
may be distinguished by the position of the nostrils hdf-way 
between the lip and the eye, abounds eveiywherd, and is suppofed, 
without reason, to toe very venomous. Many species of small tree- 
lizards, among which is the dreaded though perfectly harmless 
^blood-sucker,’ an; found; and the chameleon is not uncommon. 
When captured, the chameleon is ahsays kept for sale. Among 
other thick-tongued liaards may be mentioned the wall gecko, which 
abounds in every house. 

* Snakes are numerous in Monghyr District The rock snake 
(Python moluris), the boarconstrictor of Europeans/ is found on the 
hills. The skin of one individual, ten feet long, lately killed in par- 
gand Abhaipur, is exhibited in the Monghyr museum. The cobra is 
by far the most common snake. The Monghyr municipality, during 
the past two years, has given rewards for looo cobras alleged to have 
been killed within the precincts of the town ; whilst the Jamdlpur 
munici^lity, six miles distant, ^has paid for a nearly equal num^r. 
Notwithstanding this, their numbers do not appear sensibly to have 
decreased ; {/ut it is satisfactory to learn that deaths from snake-bite 
are now rare within the towns, compared with what they were a few 
^years ago. Next to the cobra, the karait (Bungarus coeruleus) 
abounds, but is not nearly so often met with as the former. Bun- 
garus fasciatus and Daboia Russelli are both very rare here, only 
one specimen of each having been brought in for reward. Vipers 
are occasionally found. The sakrd (Lycodon aulularia), a pretty little 
harmless snake, dedaied by the natives to be very d^ly, ab^ds, 
as its specific name implies, in dwelling-hdlises and other buildings. 
Another snake, rare in museums, lis nof'uncommon here,~Ferrania 
Sibboldii. ‘The litde T^phlopS, wHich resembles the esrdiwotm, is 
common. It is known as tbt thUid sdmp, the meaning of which 
is said to be that the poisonous effects of its bite can only be 
removed the speedy application of an earthen vessel {thilid) full 
of oil’ y 

The cost of keeping down wild beasts, as represented by rewajp^ 
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p«id by CknMmiwnt,wui ;^z 56, «■. od in iS 6 i 64 li £*i 4 > 
in 18(7-48; and j£s 9 i, 90 $. ed. in 18(849. Th9 deaths earned 
b)r vOd beaitts wetn Ui8;,9t, and i£m three jreaK respec* 

tively ; and finnt enake^mn, 97. ", • 

IV»PDLATiDn.*-*Tl^ eoiEeet ati(ea^j«4#«p^^ an enumeradon 
of the people, of Idionghyr, nea inIiiw^‘jNM|Eir,a(oa, «h^ tTAMnd 
otmdH or house oeasns tnn oodunean^l . Bmn diis It was in> 

tended to derive an estiawte -of the popuiM^^ j^ nui^ 
ceiTain ouadMir* atsonied to Kpiesent dieaiVi)^ SHunber of imnates 
in each house. It does not now appeajr .hoar her this scheme was 
carried out; ;bnt‘ Dr. Buchanan Hamiltoa, in rSxi, says of the re- 
turns of two police divisions which he iuid beat abte to dnd, that 
they satisfied him that he had nothing to regret in the -loss of the 
others Dr. Bnchanaa Hamilton hims^ made on of each 

of the police divisions in die whole District of Shdgalpor, in which 
Monghyr was tbmi included. These old divisions tmfiMtunately do 
not coincide with the boundaries of Mmig^yr in any direction ; but 
by taking only those which are endrdy induded in the present Dij- 
trict, some figures of stadsdeal value may be obtained. These police 
divisions are Gogri, with an area of 788 square miles, and a 
populadon of 150,700; Monghyr, 113 square miles, and a popula- 
don of 4S>3oo i Sdn^garba, 103 square miles, and/«i population of 
39,600; Mafiahpur, 697 square miles, and a populadon of ^56,000 ; 
and Ttlidpur, 643 square miles,and a populadon of 179,800: total area* 
2344 square miles, and total pc^uladon, 571,400, of w;hom 464,775 
are stated to be Hindus, and ro6,6a5 Musahnins. The populatibn 
at the present day for the same area is about double this estimate.^ 
But considedng that land r-eclamadon has been largely carried on 
both on the north and south of the Ganges, and that the number 
of the pecple is known tp have increased in oonsequmice of immi- 
gradon and- mudi prosperity combined, it is very probable that Dr. 
Buchanan Hwiilton’s estimate was, at the time it was made, at least 
approximately correct After this time them w«s no vystemadc effort 
to enumerate the people, iff 'part, till 1869. llie rural police 
frequently sent ift returns of the* numb^ of faonsesiin the villages to 
which they were attached, on which rou^ estimates w«e founded. 
In 1869 method gave 843,775 souls in the Distnet, five persons 
being allowed to each houseb^ and was deejated by the Collector 
,tobe*toohighaoonqmtatioii.* In the same' yeer an experimental 
'nsus was carried out in the five towns of Monghyr, Jamdpur, 
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jamtfl, and Scjcandid, mjdt Ao 4 ic!* of testing the 

ct^wcity of eidsting agenda fiandio InqpP' pbtRoitn of a complete 
Census dtoi imposed. g6.4So, 

females S7iS3ii ^ 1 'lil o n j his 43 i 5 i females 

306a ; total 7377, 4619. 

Shailcil!t>m 4 >^fles^ 4 S 4 iiii fbastei 4474^ ItMsi^StiSS. > ^flMtaadnl— 
males 1593, feipsitef 137&S total spd^ l^otal pvipal^fmaa of five 
tovns, 77,78a> The ^nsqs of 187a gaee a t^'pt^tifction of 
90,397. Ilie ratsdts of 'dtis Census, as beaifaig no ^ 'towns, will 
be given in gmatm detail on a aubinineotpagei * 

Census of 1873.— The dist complete Cenps of die Whole Dis- 
trict was earned out between the xgdt and Sjth of Febtuaty 1872, 
the enumention of the headquattegs town beiug made on the 
nig^t of the sad. The operation commenced with the prepaxa- 
tion, in 1870 and the begpnning of 1871, of lists of villages, based 
on the Survey records, and subsequendy tested by dm i»indpal 
officen of police at the various police centrea 'The Collector 
considered that thia testing was complete and satis&ctary, fiom 
the fact that 403$ villages were visited, resulting in 568 Correc- 
tions in the original lists. Tlie village paiw&Hs weie, as fiw as 
possible, to form the enumerating agency. The Collector, Mr. 
Barlow, rqiorted diat * they did thor woric very fairly on die whole, 
and in giany cases exceptionally well; and, save in some instances 
1 h which European planters have, without sufficient reason, I thinlr, 
grumbled at fiie Jntwifis being taken away from their r^lar work, 

1 have heard no gmeral complaint made on the score of their 
|emces having been utiliaed for die Censua’ The results disclosed 
a total population of 1,813,986 souls, dwelling in 3457 villages and 
338,174 houses; the avera^ pressure of population on ffie soil 
being 463 persons per square mde. As to the accutaqr of the 
enumeration, the Collector writes : ‘ I am prepared to bdieve that 
success m this direction has been obtained to a greater degree than 
could have been looked for, and to-^all pr^cal purposes sufficient 
for the object in view.,. My reasdn fat so dm^ing is the eztrar 
ordinary con«ctn«m wiu whidi die numbering die houses m 
the first instance was done, as ascertained by oundves; and die fact 
that, while the Census was gring op, both my subdivisional officers 
earned on a chedc inqhiiy over the en um eration in sdeoted aieas, 
widi the result of fibdmg that the jenumeratitm wsra practically conect / 
m every instance.’ 
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Monghyr District, 1872. 
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Tke most populated pam of the District aie the police 

division lyix^ around the head<{uaitm StadoUf and the trans- 
Gaiij;etie police divisions TM&yi and Tegri, in 

which the population is 6]rt» it*j «Q the square mile, 
respectively. Thq nOtth-wesWU tmtts, virhith piMuce the fine 
so-called Patod ndfs^ m also weir j^leopled, dte population 

to the 'sqijiare mil^ ranging horn 471 in poUce ^rion Silmndxd 
to 578 in Shaikhpt^ The pardy fAain at^ psx% hi&y Kharakpur 
division, with 38^ to the squtire mile, begins to sbowl^etn^su^^ 
diminution, which reaches its lowest point in thnrjtmgle en4 waste 
lands of CfaaktU, with ^66 souls to the square mile. > 

The table on the preceding page fflustrates the density of the. 
population in each pc^ce circle and Subdivision, with the number 
of villages, houses, pressure per square mile, etc. in each. The 
table is produced ^ktbaHm from the Census Report of 1879. 

Population classiTied according to Sex and Age. — ^The total 
population of Mongfayr District consists of 897,074 males, and 9Z5»9i r 
females; tptal, 1,812,986, The proportion of males to the total 
population is 49*5 per cent., and the average density of the popula- 
tion 463*32 per square mile. , Classified according to age, the Census 
gives the following results: — Hindus — under twelve years of age, 
males 306,166, females 268,612; above twelve years, males 494,919, 
females 543,849. Muhammadans — under twelve years of age, males 
g3,302,Yemales 29,064 ; above ^twelve years, males 54,076, females 
65,827. Buddhists — under twelve years of age, males 6, females 
3;. above twelve years, males 13, females 12. Christians — ^under 
twelve years of age, males 166, females 186; above twelve years, 
Inales 460, females 330. Other denominations not separately classi- 
fied, consisting of aboriginal tribes^ — ^under twelve years of age, males 
3451, females 3269; above twelve years, males 4515, females 4760. 
Population of all religions — ^under twelve years of age, males 343,091, 
females 301,134; above twelve years, males 553,983, females 
614,778. The small proportion of female children to male d^ildren, 
and the excessive proportion of (e^ea above twelve years, is be- 
lieved to hm due to the fact that girls are considered to arrive at 
womanhood at an earlier age than boys reach manhood, and are 
classified as adults accordingly. The proportion of the sexes of 
all ages is probably coxrect The number of infirms in Mbnghyr 
District is returned as follows in the Census l^eport ;^In8anes — 
males 103, females 25 ; total 128, or *0071 per cent of the popul^ 
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tion. Idiots — males 153, females 40; total 193, or '0106 per cent 
of the population. Deaf ^ dii;pab-*«aal« 958, females 347 ; total 
1305, or ’0719 per cmt of the "popj^tSjMt, l^d— males 1183, 
females total 197*, or 'joS7,p^‘ 0^ of the population. 
Lepers--.malei^79, females 70 ; to^ 5^9, pr 10301 ^ cent of the 
population. Thenuniberofihnudesiu‘ccmpaxedlnththat(^males 
seems suspidoutiy smaU. Total ^infixn^ 41^ or 7^967 ^ cent of 
the population. ' , . , , . 

The figureojgiven in the District .Census Compilation, to show the 
occupations of the people, are omitted here, as tb^ tail to stand the 
test of Statistical criticism. 

Ethnicai;. Division of the People.— The population of Monghyr 
Distri( 3 b is in veiy composite, although less so than that of its 
sister District of Bh^igalpur, which it resembles in so many parti- 
culars. The lowest strata of the people, including even those who 
have adopted Hinduism in its entirety, are unquestionably of abori- 
ginal descent of more or less purity. These tribes atd divided into 
two itistinct races, which may be distinguished as southern and 
northern, — the first being related to the black peoples who inhabit 
the valleys of the Vindhyan range and its outiying hills ; and the 
second connected with the Hindlaya race&, and partly consisting 
of the peoples pushed down from North-western HipdusUn by the 
inflow of the Aiyans from beyond the Indua The former are most 
numerous, as compared with the area inhabited, ontheChakdf platcaw 
in tiie south of the District, where the Santils, Bhuiyds, Naiyis, and 
Chihjs predominate. So much has been written concerning these 
tribes and their inter-relations, that it is unnecessary to do more than 
refer to them' here Conspicuous for their numbers amongst th^ 
nortiiem aboriginal races are the MusfOiars and DosMis, who 
together number 311,897 souls. The Musihats are generally con- 
sidered to be a branch, which has outgrown its paraat stem, of the 
once important Third people, who ruled in Northern Oudh and the 
country eastward td the Gandak,^wfaence they were driven by the great 
Aryan movement, usually known {is the Rijput invasion. How they 
entered India is now unknown) but they are supposed, from their 
likeness to the eastern hill.men, to have come ^m the north-east. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamitton says of them: ‘ They retain in their features 
strong marks of a Chinese or Tartar origin,’ The connections of 
the Dosidhs are involved in still greater uncertainty. They have 
been by some authorities grouped with the Chimirs, whose origin 
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is itsdf tuiknown ; but witb m<>re probalult^ u^th tiie people knovn 
as ChaiubQs in Lovo Bengpl, t^res^tatives of its 

oldest inhabitants, the adtoctht)^ Bang the most 

ancient people^ they^lie at the fio&ett end of'the i^ntes along which 
the mar^ of peoples ftom both the nordt-wert anllNacnidKast has 
directed itpd£ Th<^ are ,now completdlir ^wMbed Sh the great 
Hindu ahtl Mnsalttldn communities, their language beihg alto dead, 
except for a few words preserved in the village ftOois of Bdesr and 
Ben^. There are sinular reasons for doubting the "^pnre d^l^cent 
of the Monj^yr Rijputs, particulaily those hi the north of the Ganges, 
mentioned in my Account of Bhdgalpur. Ahapngst agticu^tutal 
castes, a vety remarkable one is the Koerls, who are distiiypushed 
by their numbers and the respect in which th^ are held by the 
higher castes. That they am of pure Aryan blood is vety doubtful, 
but it seems equally unlikely that they are connected with either of 
the aboriginal races. The Hhdnuks, numbering 113,524; theE^hdrs, 
40,703 ; the' Tdntis, S6,ao3 ; the Beldirs, 16,676 ; as well as tiie 
fishing castes, probably owe much to aboriginal elements. 

Mr. C. F. MagratlL’s District Census Compilation for Monghyr 
thus classifies the ethnical divisions of the people. The list of 
Hindu castes will be reproduced on'a subsequent page, but arranged 
in a difierent order from that given here, according to the rank which 
each hoj^s in sodal esteem : — 


Name op NxinoNAUTy, 

• TMBfe, ox Castx. 

Rumber. 

Name op Nationalitv, 
Txibx, ok Casts. 

Number. 

1 

la— NON-ASIATICS. 

■ 

Aniericans^ 

West Indian, 

Unspecified, * 

2 

5 

Europeans-^ 

English, 

Iri^, 

Scotch, 

Qa 

Total, . 

7 

02 

Total op Non-Asiatics, 

517 

Welsh, 

French, 

German, 

i 

20 

4 

H.— MI 3 tED RACES, 
^rasiafi, * * • 

' 405 

Dutch, • . * . 

Italian, 

Greek, 

Pole, 

Russian, 

Unspecified, s 

6 

1 

I 

1 

I 

9 

• III.— ASIATICS, 

A, — Ot^ than Natitm rf 
India and British Burmah, 
Armenian, . , ^ . 

' Jew, a . ’ . 

26 

6 


$10 1 Total, 


Total, . 


32 
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B*-—Nm€s w lima and 
BHHthBnrmah. 

I. Abormna! Tnbis. 

t41tkho» . . 


3 . SitHhfftndutud 
Abamnais^ 
AnkHandShelii,. 
Bigdi, . , . * 

Bizi, . 

B4i^, . 

Bhui]^ . 

Bindf . 

Chdin, . 

Chdmir, . 

Dom, 

Dosddh, . 

Mahelf, *, * 

Markandf, 

Mihtar. . 

Mnkeri, . 

Musihar, 

PH . . . 

Ujwir, . ,, . 


3. Hindtu, 

(i.) Superior Castes. 

Brahman, 

! ! 

Tot*!, . 

[ii.) Intermediate Castes. 




Name pp NATio«Ai.tTT, 

^ Tata^ oa Cabtb. 

Number. 

XrasiNO Castes. 
AdhbaRiT^ « 

Agai^H , . . 

Ag^rf, . . , . 

^IBanlyA, , . 

Barayi, . . . * 

Bamavir, 

Bohra, . . . , 

Gnrir, «... 
JainanpuH, . 

1,5*2 
1,01 1 
- ..I 

»7.4S» 

..i4J 

26 

Kasarw&nf,' . 

Kasaudhan, * 

Kath Baniyi, . 

Khatri 

MiLhuri, .... 
MinviH, 

Nuniyir, 

Poddit, .... 
Rastorf, .... 
Raunfyir, 

Sarawak, 

Sinddnyi, 

2,973 

439 

S12 

356 

2.209 

376 

218 

19 

.,!!! 

34 

l.,47 

Total, * 

47,493 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 
Gareri, «... 
Go&la, .... 
Jit, .... 

4.471 
(P 197,569 

IO> 

Totoly . 

ao*,i47 

<v.) Castes engaged in 
PREPARING Cooked Food. 

Halwil 

KindiS, .... 

i. 

14,918 

S».aS9 

Total, . 

67.177 

(vi.) Agricultural 
CasteS. 

Binii and Timboli, 
Kaibartta, , . v . 

Koeri, .... 
Kunni, .... 
MH .... 
Nigar, .... 
Sadgop, .... 

12,848 

55 

77,741 

33,029 

7,876 

37 

Total, . 

136,946 
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Kame op Natiokautk^ 
TeIEEi oe 


^AW OP NaTIONAUTVs 
aftCA««8» 

Numlief 

4. Origin 

noi ftciigfMig CasU-^-emUd* 

N4natoiiAhf| . 

Sttiyi&Bls • 1 4 • t 

Stiihribiliiftlils V 

Native Christiaiis, . 

Totalg • 

5, MMhftmmadanst 

saf. ; : 

*09 

*. 3$6 

zo 

m 

■ ' f ^ - ■ ’ 

glK;' ; ! : 

, . 

Total oy NahVbs of 
IND1A> • 

Total or Asiatic#, , 

Gaaho TotAX^ « 

S.467 

39.557 

130.447 

182,269 

5.657 

1,812,032 

' 6,12 

1,812,064 

1,812,986 


A^oiuginai. and Hill Tribes. — ^The aboriginal and hill tribes 
met adth in Mon^jr District are the BlQridio, Bhari Dhingar, 
Kaajhiu:, Khariy^, Kol, Naiyd, Nat, Sant^. Their several numbers 
are giv^ in the foregoing table, — the total number, as ascertained 
by the Census of 187a, being 31,672. The semi-Hinduized abori- 
gines, numbering 337,017 souls, will be again refeired to on a 
subsequent page, classified in the list of the llindu casteS. The 
aboitginal tribes chiefly inhabit the jungles and hills of the southern 
fargands of the District 

Emigration and Immigration take place only to a small d^ee ^ 
in Mongbyr. Perhaps fifty persons in each year go to Assam, the 
West Indisn Islands, and Mauritius. The internal movements of 
the peoide, and the comings and goings of tempoiiuy imihigiants 
and emigrants, are more noticeable. Thousands of harvest -men 
yeariy cross from the nUA tracts north of tte Ganj^ ih December, 
to cut the rice of peagands Maldah, Bistha^, Jamiif, and Kharak- 
pur, returning in the following month with their share, usually oqe- 
sixteenth, of the grain they have cut When the raM crops of 
parganAs Phaririyd, Bhdsthf, and Jaipur ripen in April, die labourers 
of South .Monghyr cross the river tq assist in reaping it, and in their 
turn bring back dirir wages in kind. In 1873 the Collector gave 
the following account of R rriigious pilgrimage .that he met with as 
it passed iduough* his jurisdiction In the month of March, whilst 
I was in camp at Go^hffti I counted in one ImO ninety bullodr- 
carts, each containing five or six women or chi ld r en, returning fiom 
a pilgrimage to Pdrasndth in HaMiilbtSgh. The pilgrims told me they 
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came from the countiy about nod that by the time they 
got home six months wouldi ha^ ia the pilgrimage. 

They appew to have,jR>tBfe hidda^ diriw ^ ti^'icaihRiy but they 
said they did luX iiaei in 6otwsdtieQcex>f tiiaiiu not suiting as 
regards time. Mated that Sl& sa,oM was tihe Moated ex- 

pendlRixe^of the party^ fifunbering nearly one thousa^ peoons.’ 

. In the ref)ort ^^the Collector of Bogrd, written at tite jjame time, 
there is ihe following reference to MongfaF emignats in tinft eastern 
District:— * the other day I noticed tinee up^eountty men who 
said that they came from Monghyr; that they had been many 
years in zamindM service here ; and that .there were no less than 
two hundred Mongfayr men within twen^miles of them. All of 
these, he said, bad left their {amUies at Monghyr. My informant 
said that he had been home eight or nine timea On my askii^ 
him why he had left home, he said that all the best lands in Monghyr 
were taken up by indiga’ 

Hindu Cast£s.— There is very little difference between the castes 
and sub-castes Monghyr and of Bhdgalpur. In the Statistical 
Account of the latter District, 1 have gone mto the origin, rdations, 
and subdivisions of castes at considerable length. On the present 
occasion I only give their chief characteristics and employments in 
the District 'Of Monghyr, with their numbers and the parts of the 
Dis^^ in vriiich each is most^ numerous. They are also arranged 
*as far as possible in the order in. which they rank in public esteem. 

High Cj^^bs.— The following seven hold the first position: — 
(I) Brdhmansj members of the sacred caste, though not necessarily 
^of the priesthood; many are landholders, and a larger number are 
clerks in Government or private ofiicea In this District, as in 
Bhigalpm, they have monopolized all the best official appointments. 
The Maithlla Brdhmans are the most numerous, and in nine cases 
out of ten are the officiating priests of Hindu temples. The com- 
munities of Kanaujiya and Sikddwipi Bidhmans are also large. Up- 
country Gaut Brilhmans are met with in ihost villages, and say they 
come tom Rdjputdnd. Of Kanaajiya^Birihinans, the Sarwariyis are 
the most n&merous. The number*of Brihmans in Monghyr in 1873 
was 43,403, found chiefty on the north of the Ganges in the Begu 
Sard! Subdivision, and in the police division of Kharakpur. (2) 
'Kshattriyas; altiiQUgh not distinguished in the Census returns 
as a separate caste, are looked oa as such in this District, and not 
confounded dther with tire serm-military, mostly trading, Kha^^Y^' 
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with the Kijputs. Thej employed m militaiy serrice, and as 
pdicemen, $amhuldri retainers^ gmada» and dootfceepers. The 
Rijputa, who follow nmilar odcupstioh^ ^ with whom the 
K^ttriyas are included, numboted in 1S73, 46,^36, and are most 
numerous m the police divisions of Gogri, Kharakpur, Baliyd, and 
Jamiii. (3) Kha ^ ; chiefly foUpw the occupatkau which Jiav¥ g^en 
drem such eminence in Northern India, trade and commerfie, but are 
also found in some instances in the same employments as the 
Rijputs; number in 1872, 356, mostly in the town of Sdraigaifaa. 
(4) Bfbhans, or, as they are called, Bhdinhir or amtAiddri Brihmans, 
are numerous in this District, and particularly so on die north of the 
Ganges, where, in the^’begu Saidi Subdivision, they are twice as 
numerous as the whole Musalmdn community, and form a fifth part 
of the entire populatioiL The Bijd of Bettia and several of the 
large $fambtddrs of Behar are Bdbhans. Although .the wealdiier and 
more educated persist in their claim to a pure Brfihman descent, the 
humbler members of the order acknowledge their inferiority, and 
themselves repeat the story that when Kama Rdji drove out the Brfih- 
mans, he raised some of the lower castes to the priesthood, and that 
they are the descendants of the improvised priests. The Brfihmans 
represent those castes to have been the lowest of the low, such as 
fishermen, Kaibarttas or Patuds. The evident exaggeration in dris 
theory defeats the object the Brdhmans have in view, as most,S\jidris 
and all the lower castes are of aboriginal descent, while the Bfibhans* 
are a fine race, with clearly marked Aryan features. It appears from 
the Census R^ort of 1872, that they are to be found in the great&t 
number in ttans-Gangetic Monghyr and the part of Tirhut adjoining^, 
it In Behar they pretend to be Sarwariyfi Brihmans, and apparently 
in some parts of the North-West they make a similar pretence. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton makes them S&fidwipis. Mr. Forbes, in 
writing of the castes of Palamau, says that the Bibhans there claim 
to be Rijputs, and it would seem that in many respects they resemble 
Rijputs more than BrdKtaaans. ^Dr. Oldham, in his Account of 
Ghfizlpur, notices that most^rf the subdivisions of the Bdbhan tribe 
are csdled by the same names as ^jput dans, and that they daim 
to have come from die same places as the Rijput races of the same 
name. Mr. Beames tdls us Rijputs will eat plain boiled rice with 
them off a leaf, and drink fixim the same eacthea vessel, but will 
not eat a set dinner or one off brass vessels. They certainly do not 
^*<‘t^ctaxiy with Rijputs *, but Bibhans o£ aU dasses intennany 
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amongst themselvesi It seems ^most impossilTle to doubt that they 
must have originally been a lotr Axyan who brought into 
close contact with the O^ljputs, probably m some of their ^struggles 
for supremacy j'and that, ti6t to intermany and form 

one people with sdiem, they have acquit^ a pseudoeea9>ectability by 
preten%ng;^that thi^ axe Brihmans. This rank is hot conceded to 
them by dther ^tes; and the K^yasths, who ^|riU readily eaj; food 
prepared by Brahmans and Kijputs, do not eat that cooked by 
B^bhans. The latter are a qumrelsome caste; and ^ ifaeir vil- 
lages are generally apart from, but amongst, ]^jput villages, the 
two tribes are always engaged ih boundary ^isputes. Their number 
in 1872 was 160,973, of whom 86,914 live p the Begu Saidi Sub- 
division. (5) Gh£tw 41 s; not a separate caste, but a class claiming 
to be Kshattriyas, whose profession it formerly was to guard the hill 
passes, and prevent *the incursions of hostile and predatory tribes, 
for which service they were allowed to hold lands rent free; number * 
3570, almost exclusively in police divisions Jamiii and Chak^. (6) 
Baidyis ; the hereditary physicians of Bengal ; 14 in number, in the 
townships of Monghyr and Jamilpur. (7) K^yasths ; the writer 
caste, who find employment in Government and private offices as 
clerks and copyists, and to a less degree in other occupations; 
20,462 in number. (8) Bhdts ; heralds and genealogists ; 1705 in 
numl]p]^ (9) Kathaks; also genealogists, but inferior to the Bhdts. 
They sing, r^ite poetry, and perform on musical instruments in 
public ; som^ wear the sacred thread, and claim to be fallen Brdh- 
maftis ; 32 in number. 

^ Lower Castes. — Next in social position, and remarkable for their 
wealth, come the twenty-one trading castes, consisting of— (10) 
Adhbaniyds, 1512; (ix) Agarwdlds, loii ; (12) Agrdhri, 1x3; 
(x3) Bais Baniyds, 8; (14) Baniyds, 27,451 ; (xs) Bamawdrs, 5729 ; 
(16) Bohras, 21; (17) Gurirs, 1643; (^8) Jamanpuris, 78; (19) 
Kamalkalds, 26; (20) Kasarwdnis, 2973; (21) Kasaudhans, 439; 
(22) Kath Baniyds, 512; (23) Mahuris, 2209; (24) Mdrwdris, 376; 
(25) Raunfydrs, 2x8; (^26) Podddft, X9^; (27) Rastogisf 510; (28) 
Nunfydrs, 1008; (29)* Sardwaks, 34; (30) and Sinddriyds, 1247. 
Amongst these, the Agarwdlds hold the highest place. The Bais 
Baniyds are grain dealers ; Bamawdrs, bankers ; KasaudfaaUs, spice 
dealers ; Mdrwdris, cloth and cotton merchants. Their total number in 
187 2 was 47,493. The trading castes are followed at some distance 
by the pastoxal, agricultural, artisan castes, and castes employed in 
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preparing food and in personal seivipe : — (32) Qo^ ; a large caste 
north of the Ganges, who are stock-masters^ cattle-breeders, herds- 
men, and preparers of daily produce; 297*569 in number. (32) 
Garetis ; an up-country shepherd caste ; 1^47 1 in numb^. (33) Jte ; 
a pastoral caste of Hindustan ; 207 in number. ^34) Halwiis ; con- 
fectioners; 14,918 in number. (35) Kindds; sweetmeat "sellers ; 
52,259 in number. (36) Bdruf; growers and sellers of fSn or betel, 
the leaves of a species of pepper plant: (37}Tdmbuli8 ; sellers of betel- 
nut or supdH as well as pdn ; the/ also deal in other articles. The 
number of these two castes in 1872 was 22,848. (38) Kaibarttas; 
agriculturists; 55 in number. (39) Koeris; the chief agricultural 
caste; 77,742 in number. (40) Kurmis; cultivators and domestic 
servants ; 33,029 in number. (42) Mdlis ; gardeners and cultivators ; 
5360 in number. (42) Ndgars ; a cultivating caste ; 7876 in number. 
(43) Sadgop; cultivators; 37 in number. (44) Dhdnuks; mostly 
domestic servants; 223,524 in number. (45) Dhobds; washermen; 
15,772 in number. (46) Hajjdms (Ndpits); barbers; 27,020 in 
number. (47) Kdhdrs ; palanquin bearers ; 40,703 in number. (48) 
Barhis; carpenters; 29,252 in number. (49) Bhasidrs; stone-cutters; 
57 in number. (50) Chhipis; cotton printers; 22 in number. (52) 
Churfh^s; bracelet makers; 3 in number. (52) Dkxzis; tailors; 
5 in number. (53) Kdnsiris and Thatherds ; workers in brass ; 3421 
in number. (54) Kumirs ; potters ; 20,362 in number. (5s)JL4herib; 
lac-workers and bracelet makers; 2995 in number. (56) Lohdrs*; 
blacksmiths; 7179 in number. (57) Sondrs; goldsflfiiths; 23,348 
in number. (58) Sunris; petty dealers and money lenders; 26,703 
in number. (59) Tells ; oil pressers and oil sellers ; 52,765 in number* 
(60) Benaudlyds; petty traders and money-lenders, also distillers 
and sellers of country liquor; 46 in number. (61) Dhanlyds ; wool- 
carders; 773 in number, (62) Jogls; weavers; 246 in number. 

(63) Joldhds; cotton-weavers and agriculturists; 77 in number. 

(64) Patuds ; silk-reelers and spinners ; 480 in number. (65) Tdntls ; 
weavers; 86,20a in number. *(66) Bdtars; day-labourers; 7 in 
number. (67) Belddrs ; lalJburefs^ ; 26,676 in number. ^ (68) Kords ; 
road labourers; 3302 in number. (69) Nunlyds; preparers of salt- 
petre, who have now taken to other empl03rment8 since the decline 
of that industty; 9218 in number. (70) Paiidghs or Paragdrs; 
labourers and menial servants; 979 in number. (72) Klwdnls; 
fishermen’; 54 in number. (72) Khatflcs; sellers of vegetables, 
spices, onions, and chilies; 622 in number. (73) Turdhls; fish- 
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mongers; 1882 in number. (74)Banpars; fishermen and thieves ; 
603 in number, (75) Bathnfe; boati% and fishing caste; 57 in 
number, (76) Gonria ;,piepa4:e!:s of lime, also boatm^ and fisher* 
men; 13,441 in number^ (77) KaUwats; boatmen; 37 in number. 
(78) Keuts; b<Wken and fishermen; a portion Mow husbandry; 
3101 fit n^b^. (79) Mdlis; boatmen and fi^ermen ; 13,996 in 
number, ^80) Hurlydris; fishermen; 609 in number, (81) Suia- 
hiyds ; 7976 in numb^. (82) Tiers; fishermen ; 18,0x4 in number,. 

Semi-Hindhjked Castes. — A considerable number (82 to 1X6) of 
vagabond, semi-Hinduized, and aboriginal castes closes the list 
The vagabond castes Dhekw^is, Dharbis, Galgaliyds, Elhelt6s, 
Kuririyds, Parwariyis, and Ramjdnis axe in some respects the lowest, 
though many of the two other divisions cannot be said to hold a much 
less degraded position. They number 5476, and are mostly dancers, 
musicians, jugglers ; they ^Iso exhibit animals, and tattoo. The semi- 
Hinduized races to a laige extent, and the aboriginals in a somewhat 
less degree, are field -labourers and cultivators. The former are 
Arakhs and jBiheliyds, Bdgdis, Biris, Bduris, Bhuiyds, Binds, Chdins, 
Chimdrs, Doms, Dos£dh^, Gangauntis, Hdris, MaheUs, Markandls, 
Mihtars, Mukerfs, Mus£hars, Pdsls, Rdjwirs, with a total number 
of 327,017 persons. The aboriginals have been enumerated at a 
previous page, And are 21,672 in number. Tile foregoing list is ex- 
clusive (jl" 8762 persons of unknqwn or unspecified castes ; 6 persons 
enumerated by nationality only; and 5657 persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising caete. 

Religious Division of the People. — ^Tbe great bulk of the 
population of Monghyr District are Hindus ; the remainder being 
composed of Muhammadans, Christians, and hill people professing 
aboriginal faiths. The Hindus number 1,613,546, consisting of 
801,085 males, and 8x2,461 females, or 89*0 per cent, of the total 
population; proportion of Hindu males to total Hindu population, 
f9*6 per cent. The members of the Br^ma Samdj, or reformed 
hcistic sect of Hindus, are included* in the Census Report with the 
general Hindu population, and there is no^eans of ascertaining their 
separate num^r. They form two communities in the District ; one 
at Monghyr, founded in 1867, and the other at Jamdlpur, established 
in the following year. The Muhammadans of Mongh^ District 
number 87,378 males and 94,891 females; total, 182,269, 
cent, of the population : proportion of Muhammadan males to total 
Musalmdn population, 47*9 per cent The Buddhists number 19 
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males and 15 females ; total, 34. Some of the tiading castes, particu- 
larly members of the Agarw^ and Sar£vrak caste, are Jains ; but as 
they are not distinguished according to their religious persuasion, 1 
am unable to give their precise number. The Clmstians number 
626 males and 516 females ; total, 1,142 : proportion of males in total 
Christian population, 54*8 per cent In 1871 there wer^8o*f»ersons 
at Monghyr and 66 at Jam^ptir attached to the Bapti^ Mission \ 
and 50 or 70 at Jamdlpur members of the Established Church, 
consisting of clerks, engine fitters, and domestic servants. Native 
Christians are said to belong principally to the poorer classes, 
and to be rather better off than the ordinary natives of the same 
position. It is observed that converts from the country villages 
almost invariably find their way to the towns and settle in them. 
The rest of the population consists of people professing various 
aboriginal beliefs, who are classified in the Census Report under the 
name of ^ others.’ They consist of 7966 males and 8029 females ; 
total, 15,995, ‘9 District population : proportion 

of males in the whole aboriginal population, 49*8 per cent. 

Division op the People into Town and Country. — The 
population of the District is almost entirely rural. The Census 
Report returns only seven towns as containing a population of five 
thousand souls or upwards, namely, Monghyr, population 59,698; 
Shaikhpurd, population 11,536; Jamdlpur, population ^ 10,453 ; 
Barhiyd, population 10,405 ; Sdrajgarha, population 7935 ; Bdrbigha, 
population 6362; and Jamdi, population 5197/ Retails of the 
population of these towns are given in the table on the following piSige. 
The city population docs not furnish an undue proportion of the ordyi- 
nary work of administration. The District Census Compilation thjus 
classifies the villages and towns : — ^There are 675 villages containing 
less than two hundred inhabitants; 752 with from two to five hundred 
inhabitants ; 564 with from five hundred to a thousand; 319 small 
towns with from one to two thousand ; 69 with from two to three 
thousand ; 37 with from three to four thousand; 18 with from four 
to five thousand; 10 with''*fronli«five to six thousand; 7 towns with 
from six to ten thousand ; 4 with from ten to fifteen thousand ; i with 
from fifteen to^t^irenty thousand; and i over fifty thousand in- 
habitants. The total number of towns or large villages containing 
upwards of two thousand inhabitants is 147. The following is an 
accountt>f some of the chief towns, with their detailed population, 
etc., as ascertained by the Census of 1872. 
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^ Mokgbyr (Miinglr), situated on the south bank of the river 
Ganges, in the Fiscal IKvision of the same name, in 25^ 2^ north lati- 
tude and S 6 ^ 31' east longitude, is the chief tov& and Administrative 
Headquarters of the District. It has been a place of considerable 
* importance since the earliest days of theEnglidb occupation of these 
Provinces, although it did not become a Civil St^ricm tilP 1812. 
'Phe old MusalnUCn fort was first occupied by a regiment belong- 
ing to the East India Company. At present it is a purely Civil 
Station, and is in some respects one of the most picturesque in Behar 
or Bengal It consists of two distinct portions, — ^the fort, within 
which the public offices and residences of the Europeans lie ; and 
the native town, stretching away from the former eastward and 
southward along the river. The fort ^ forme4 by a great ram- 
part of earth enclosing a rocky eminence, which projects some 
distance into the Ganges, and is faced with stone. It was^probably 
at one time a strong fortification. Towards the north the river 
comes up to the walls and forms a defence on that side. Land- 
wards, a deep and wide ditch surrounds and protects it On enter- 
ing from the milway station by the main gate, known as the Ldl 
Darwiza or Red Gate, Monghyr presents a very pretty appearance. 
The main road runs southward between two large tanks, behind 
each of which there are low hills. On one of these is the Kama 
Chaura house, the property of the Mahdrdji of Vizian^dm ; 
and on the other a fine building known as the palace 0/ thc^ 
Shdh Sdhib, and now the residence of the Collector, behind which 
is the palace of Shujd Shdh, the son of Akbar, which has been 
converted into a jail. Between the hills lie the Government , 
gardens, with trim hedges and neat wire fencing. Beyond the 
gardens, and usually on low eminences, are the houses of the other 
Europeans. 

The origin of the name of Monghyr is very uncertain. It is said 
that the place was formerly called Madgolpdri or Madgalasrdm, 
from its having been the aboH^ and property of Madgal Mdni, 
a hermit saint who lived in die eajrly ages of the world. Another 
explanation, founded on the authority of the Haribaika^ derives 
the name from a certain Madgal Rdjd, one of the sons of Viswa- 
mitra, son of a Gadhi Kijd, who received this part of his father’s 
dominions ; but when he lived, or who he was, there is no means 
of discovering. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that on an inscrip- 
tion, seven or eight centuries old, found at Monghyr, and perhaps 
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more ancient than the jffdribansa^ the name is written Madgagfrd 
or the bill^of Madgai and not JHadgalpiixi cnr the abode of Madgal. 
The existence^ therefore, both of the saint and prince is very 
doubtful The name is probabfy of a much more homely origin, as 
madga is the Sanskrit word for a kind of pUlse, the Phaseoliis mungo 
of Linj^pus. > ■ 

The ea^jSlest information we possess of any historical event in 
connection with Monghyr is derived from a copper ^tablet found 
within the fort about ihe year 1780. The date of the plate itself is 
a matter of much doubt It contains a date which is differently 
interpreted, referring to an era ^hich is otherwise unknown. Sir 
William Jones read it as 33 Samvat, and considered that it referred 
to the era of Vikramiditya, and corresponded to 24 b.c. Mr. James 
Prinsep was of opinion that the figures are equivalent to 123, while 
Captain VlljElford made them out to be 132. On the whole, it seems 
probable that the era referred to is one peculiar to the Pil dynasty ; 
while there is good evidence that these kings flourished during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries after Christ, and that Deb Pdl, the 
monarch directly mentioned, lived between 1052 and 1059 a.d. 
It seems to have been set up to commemorate a great meeting of 
the princes and armies subject to the Pdl kings of Patni, in the 
reign of Deb Pdl, the third sovereign of the dynasty. It does not 
mention that* there was any town or fort at Monghyr, but merely 
i^late^lliat the king encamped on the spot, and constructed a bridge 
of boats across the Ganges ; that his numberless elephants darkened 
the^face of the earth, whilst the dust from the feet of the horses of 
the princes of the north spread darkness all round ; and sp many 
^re the chiefs and rulers of every part of the earth who came to 
pay their homage, that the earth sank beneath the weight of the 
myriads of their attendants. 

The following account of the history of Monghyr since the Musal< 
m<<n conquest is derived in part from a note kindly furnished to me by 
Mr. Blochmann, M.A., principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, who has 
collected the infoimation from various Muhammadan^chroniders 
When Muhammad Bakhty^r Khjlji, in a.d. 1195, advanced from 
his jd^r lands near fort Chanir, and attacked and took the town 
of Bchar, Monghyr is not stated to have offered resistance. After 
the conquest, Behar was the seat of the Muhammadan Governors, and 
Monghyr seems to have been the second town in Southern Behar. It 
shared, of course, the fate of the Province, which was attached to 
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Bengal till a.d. 1330, when Muhammad Tughlak annexed it to 
Dehli. From 1397 it belonged to the kingdom of Jaunpur. 
After the time of Buhliil Lodi, it was chiefly in the hands of Afghan 
chiefs. About a.d. 1494, however,, the Afghans seem to have sub> 
mitted to Sultin Husdin Shih, king of Bengal ; and the historians 
tell us that Prince Ddnydl, son of Husdin Sh^, met Sultdn %]candra 
Lodi of Dehli near Behar, in the year a.d. 1499, when thf Province 
was formally acknowledged to belong to Bengal. Stewart, in his 
History of Bengal^ gives a different account of this transaction. He 
states that two noblemen, on, the part of Sekandra, met the Prince in 
the town of Bdrh, and concluded a treaty, the terms of which were 
that the Kmperor should retain il^ehar, Tirhut, and Sarkar Sdran, 
provided he did not invade Bengal. Prince Ddnydl appears to 
have been the governor of Eastern Behar on the part of his 
father. He repaired the fortiflcations of Monghyr, and built, in 
A.D. 1497, the vault over the shrine of Shdh Ndfah, the Muham- 
madan patron of the town. This is shown by an inscription put 
up by Ddnydl on the eastern wall of the dargi or shrine of the 
saint, which lies on an elevated spot, reached by a flight of steps, 
near the old wall of the town. At the foot there are many tombs 
in a dilapidated state. The khddims of the dargd say that when 
the fortifications were being repaired, Ddnydl dreamed that a 
grave near the wall emitted a smell of muSk. The grave was dis- 
covered, and the Prince built a vault over it, for the tenaict^^&f tl|f 
tomb was clearly a saint. From this circumstance, the saint up to 
this day is called Shdh Ndfah, from the Persian ndfah, a pod of 
musk. 

In 1521 Nasrat Shdh, or,* as he is better known, Nasib ShdU^ 
broke the above-mentioned treaty and invaded Tirhut, making his 
son-in-law, Makhdiim Alum, governor, and stationing him at Hdjipur. 
After this period Monghyr became the headquarters of the Behar 
army of the Bengal kings, and was for a considerable time under 
the command of Kutab Khdn, a general of high repute, whose 
defeat by Sher Shdh in a.d. 1533 was the first great success of 
that chief in the struggles wl^idh afterwards placed « him on the 
throne of Dehli. 

Under Sher Shdh, Monghyr was the scene of a fight between the 
Afghdns and the Emperor Humi3run, who was on his retreat from 
Bengal. In this engagement, Dildwar Khdn, son of Daulat Khdn 
Lodi, and ancestor of the renowned Khdn Jahdn Lodi in the reign 
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of Shdh Jahin, was captured by She? Shih. Item a,d. 1545 we 
find Monghyr mentioned as in the possession of Miyiix Sulaimin, 
an Afghan of the tribe, who held South Behar for Islim 

Shih, son of Sher Shih. Under I&lim Slaih’s successor, Muhammad 
Adil Shih, Sulaimin, with the view of securing independence, entered 
into 'aD^i^e with Bahddur Shih, King of Bengid ; and when Adil 
Shdh, or ^i, ns he^s generally called, retired before the advancing 
army of Akbar, Bahidur Shdh and Sulaimdn attacked him near 
Siirajgarha, west of Monghyr, and defeated and killed him (a.d. 1557). 
In A.D, 1565, Sulaimdn became ruler of Bengal and Behar, but ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of Akbar. He was succeeded, in the 
beginning of a,d. 1573, by his second son, Diiid Shih, who refused 
to pay tribute to the Mughul Emperor. Akbar, therefore, in A.r>. 
1574, inv^ed Behar and conquered it Soon after, in a.d. 1580, 
the great Bengal military revolt commenced, and Monghyr was for 
a long time the lomt d^afftn of Akbar’s officers in their expeditions 
against the rebels. Todar Mall, for example, occupied Monghyr for 
a long time, and held in check the rebel army of 30,000 horse, who, 
in their advance on Behar, were encamped at Bhigalpur, till, by 
his influence with the Hindu zaminddrs^ he had stopped all their 
local supplies and forced them to disperse. He also repaired the 
fortifications. % 

When Suftih Shujd, the sccqnd son of Shdh Jahdn, on hearing 
o# th^^angerous illness of his father in a.d. 1657, raised the 
standard of revolt and claimed the imperial throne, Monghyr formed 
thc<‘entre from which he directed his preparations, and to which he 
rgtired after his defeat in the following year at Bahddurpur, near 
r>endres, by Sulaimdn, the son# of Ddrd Shukoh. The lines of 
Monghyr held out against the; victor, till he was summoned back to 4 
Agra to assist his father against Aurangzeb. In 1659, Monghyr 
again afforded Shujd shelter after his defeat at Kudwa by Aurangzeb, 
till M(r Jumld turned his position by sending troops through the 
Sherghdti passes, and forced him to setire on Rdjmahdl. 

Concerning the position of MongJtyr as*chief town of a sarkdr, we 
have a few references in the Ain-i-Akbarly which gives Todar Mali’s 
rent-roll According to it, sarkdr Monghyr consisted of 31 ntahals 
or j^argandsy paying a revenue of 109,625,981 ddms^—j^o dams being 
equal to one Akbarshdhi rupee, — and furnishing 2150 horse and 50,000 
foot soldiers. These numbers, however, are perhaps nominal rather 
than real, for south of Monghyr the country was mostly in the hands 
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of the Rijis of Kharakpur. Fargand Monghyr itself was assessed at 
808^907 ddf^, Monghyr was also for some time the residence of Rijd 
Mdn Sinh, who reconquered Bengal and Orissa; and it was here that a 
pious Musalmin, named Shih Daulat, whom M^ Sinh favoured, tried 
his best to convert the Riji to IsUnu During the reign of Jah^gir, 
Kisim Khin, brother of AH-ud-din Islim Khin, was in charge of 
^arkir Monghyr. Kisim Khin, on the death of his bro^r, became 
Governor of Bengal. Two jd^rddn of Monghyr are also mentioned, 
Sarddr Khin and Hassan All Khdn (a.d. 2619). In the first year of 
Shjh Jah^'s reign, a.d. 1628, Sayyid Muhammad Mukhdr Khin was 
appointed idydlddr of Monghyr. He distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ujjainiah Rijds of Dumrion in Gayd about a.d. 1637. 
Another tdy&lddr of Monghyr v^as Mahdlddr Khin. Towards the 
end of Shih Jahdn*s reign, Monghyr became for a time the residence 
of Prince Shuji, his second son, and the Governor of Bengal. The 
success of his younger brother Aurangzeb, however, forced him, in 
A.D. 1659, to retreat from Monghyr to Dacca. The historians of 
Aurangzeb’s reign mention only one event in connection with 
Monghyr, namely, the death and burial at Monghyr of the poet 
Mulli Muhammad Sayyid, who wrote under the nom^e-plume of 
* Ashraf.' He was the son of MulM Muhammad Sdlih of Mazandarii% 
near the Caspian Sea, and stood in high favour with Prince Arlm-u^s-^ 
shdn, Aurangzeb’s grandson, and the Governor of Bengal and Behar. 
He had also been for a long time the teacher of ZebuQp^ssi fiegawi, 
Aurangzeb’s daughter, herself a poetess of renown. ^The.^jM|j|^Ued 
at Monghyr, where his tomb is still pointed out, soon afw^B. 
1673, whilst on his way from Bengal to Mecca. ^ 

Monghyr afterwards became a place of importance, in consequence 
, of Mir Kdsim selecting it as his capitfil when he began to meditate 
driving the English out of Bengal The trade in firearms, for which 
the town has since continued remarkable, dates from that time, as 
Gurghin or Gregory Kh^n, once an Armenian cloth merchant of 
Ispahdn, Mir Kisim’s lavourita general, established an arsenal in the 
fort It continued to hold its •pre-eminence till the final defeat of 
the Sdbahddr at Udandhi in October 1763. A spot oif the river side 
of the fort is still pointed out, where the two wealthy bankers, the 
Setts, were murdered on suspicion of their favouring the English, 
They were thrown from a high tower into the Ganges, shortly before 
the members of Council, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hay, and Mr. Lushington, 
were shot down by Samm at Patnl 
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Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives the following account of the origin 
of the shrine of Chandisthin, near Monghyr At Vikramchandi is 
a hole in a rock sacred to Chandi^ the grdm-debati of the place, 
covered by a small building of brick. This goddess was courted by 
two of the most powerful sovereigns of India, Vikram and Kama, 
who atlf hem considered as having been contemporaiy. Kama, in 
order to procure her favour, hit upon the happy expedient of 
tormenting himself by a daily immersion of his body in boiling 
gAty and by this means he every day procured one and a quarter 
of gold, which he distributed to the poor. Vikram, jealous of 
such favour shown to a neighbouring king, came in disguise, and, 
entering the service of Kama, found out the manner in which his 
rival worshipped. He then determined to excel, which he accord- 
ingly did by slicing his skin in various places, and, having offered 
his blood to the goddess, he gave himself exquisite torment by 
filling the gashes with salt and spices; after all which, he went into 
the bath of his rival. Such a gallant worshipper obtained the 
decided favour of the goddess, who has ever since been called 
Vikram-ChandL' 

The principal family now resident in the town is that of the Shih 
S^hib, whose palatial residence I have before ment|pned. 1 have 
obtained a full account of the family, drawn up by one of its mem- 
bers, give It in full, as an interesting instance of the manner in 
wftich the Musalmins of Western Asia took their place amongst 
Indian landholders, and as a specimen of native history written by a 
native : — 

, ‘ The family history begins with Hazrat MauUnfl Shdh* Mustafd 
Soh, a man of learning and th& highest respectability ; he was a 
native of Seistdn, a town of Persia.’'* The fame of his vast learning * 
and the high distinction in which he was held reached the court of 
the Emperor JaMl-ud-dfn Akbar. He was invited to the Emperor’s 
palace in Dehli; valuable presents, in the shape of khildts^ were 
given to him, in addition to an extensive jd^r. He was principally 
employed in imparting education, IfUt this was not the only thing 
he had to do f he was always consulted on political matters, and his 
opinion was not merely asked for, but was followed. When the 
Afghans revolted in Bengal and Behar, Muhammad Munim Khixi 
went forth with a large army to subdue them; but, seeing the 
superiority of their numbers, he asked the Emperor to come out in 
person. The Emperor visited the east, accompanied by a large body 
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of armed men^ amongst whom Shih Hustafd SoR distinguished him- 
self ; he was valiant, and possessed peculiar powers in the field of 
battle. While in the east, he lieard the great t?a^e of Hazrat Shdli 
Akdid Arafin, who was a man celetoted for piety. Mustafii Sofi 
wished much to meet this holy man, and abandoned all ambition 
for wealth and honour. His intentions were comihuni^ted*‘to the 
Emperor, who, as well as Muhammad Munim Kh^, tfere impor- 
tunate for the Sofi to continue with them, ofiering him grants and 
high honours. The Sofi took neither the one nor the other, but 
came down to Monghyr to meet the renowned religious devotee. 
The meeting of Sofi with Hazrat Shdh Aladid Arafin was one of 
considerable and respectful ceremony. «He kissed the Hazrat’s feet, 
and asked him a question in Arabic. The Hazrat at once under- 
stood him, and looking at him, the Sofi became insensible. Sh&h 
Mustafd Sofi revived in a minute, and thenceforward became the 
disciple of the Hazrat, whom he venerated as the saint of saints. 
The great AlacMd convened a meeting of respectable men, and 
in their presence made him Sij^da Nishin, by dressing his head with 
a turban, and presenting him with rosaries, etc. Mustafi Sofi died 
on the 4th day of Zilhij, 1050 Hijra, and his remains were interred 
in DiWwarpur. Shdh Sharif-ud-din Ghaus, his son, succeeded him ; 
he walked in the footsteps of his father, and was remarkable for his 
charity and kind feeling for the poor. The Emperor A^rangzeb 
Alamgir heard of his renown, and made him extensive presents 
land and money. He hesitated much to accept the ^ily allowance 
fixed for him by the Emperor ; compliance, however, was afterwards 
accorded; with the view to relieve the poor.* He died on the 7th 
day of the Muharram, 1070 Hijrai He left one son, Shih Tdjucfin 
Ghaus, who inherited all the %ood qualities of the father.* Then 
comes a detailed genealogical account of the heads of the family 
down to the present day. 

In i8n. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton estimated the population ot 
Monghyr to be 30,006 souls, n In 1869, the experimental Census 
disclosed the following results :-^Number of -houses, 1^,179. Popu- 
lation — ^males 26,450, females 2^,531 ; total 53,981 : average 
number of souls per house, 4*09, The regular Census of 1872 
showed a still further increase of the population. The results then 
ascertained were as follow : — Hindus — ^males 21,780, females 23,210 ; 
total 44,990. Muhammadans— males 6773, females 7573; total 
14,346. Buddhists-^males 18, females 15 ; total 33. Christians — 
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males 128, females 1775 total 305. 'Others —males 9, females 
15 ; total 24. Total of all denommatioiis—xnales 28,708, females 
30,990; graii 4 total 59,698, In 1874-75 the gross municipal 
income amounted to ;^3i39t'^i8s. od, and the gross* mutnicipal 
expenditure to ;<S'33i7, los. od. ; rate of municipal taxation, about 
4 dnn^ 7 ^ ot 6ld, per head of the population. The Collector 
has supplied with the following additional information concern- 
ing municipal affairs in Monghyr in 1874-75. There were sixteen 
members of the Municipal Board, of whom six were officials and 
ten non-officials, nine were Europeans and seven natives. The 
number of sittings held during the year was twenty-five. The 
balance at the close of thel^receding year, 1873-74, was ;^Ti8a, 
14s. od. During the year, the tax on houses, lands, and buildings 
produced 1487, 14s. od. ; the tax on horses, carriages, and carts, 
including registration fees, £2^^^ i6s. od. ; the proceeds of the 
cattle pound, ^^34; tolls and ferries, £^$0 ; rent of land belonging 
to the municipality, ^21, i8s. od. ; rent of the municipal bdzdr^ 
£iT 9 2S. od. ; fines levied under the municipal law, £z9\ whilst 
other sources gave ;i^SSo, 8s. od. : total income, ;^3i39, i8s. od. 
The income of the previous year, 1873-74, had been ^3587, 6s. od. ; 
and the average income of the three preceding years, ^3141, 8s. od. 
rhe expenditure on police was ^^959, i6s. od. ; on conservancy, 
£406, od. ; in pa)ring the Varies of municipal establishment, 
j^4S^t i6s, od. ; on the repair of roads, ;;^8i4, 4s. od. ; on buildings, 
;^2oi, 4s. od. > on other works of public utility, including lighting, 
;^io9, 6s. 0&,; miscellaneous expenses, £375. Total expenditure, 
£3317, los. od. ; leaving a balance in hand at the close of the year 
of ;;^T005, 2S. od. 

Jamui, situated within the Fiscal%)ivision of the same name, in 
24® ss' 30" north latitude and 86® 15' 51" east longitude, is principally 
important as the headquarters of the Jamdi Subdivision. It stands on 
the left bank of the river Keul, and at a distance of about five miles 
to the south-west of the Jamdi station on the chord line of the 
"East India B^way, with which it*i^ connected by an unmetalled 
road. The town consists for the most part of one long street, form- 
ing a continuation of the railway road for a distance of nearly two 
miles ; on either side of this street lie the shops and dwellings of 
the grain merchants and shopkeepers, who, with their ffimilies and 
servants, form the bulk of the population. From this wide street 
minor roads branch out at right angles, leading to the non-trading 
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parts of the town and the residences of the native civil functionaries, 
court pleaders, and attorneys. Although lying within the great 
alluvial rice plain which the Ganges formedf the town shares 
in the declination of the country ftim the Chakif and Haz^bdgh 
plateau northwards. This circumstance, and the proxiinity^ of the 
Keul, afford a perfect drainage, and render it one of th^ healthiest 
places in the District. On approaching Jamiil from the railway sta- 
tion, the first public building met with is the Subdivisional office and 
Magistrate’s residence, — masonry buildings of the ordinary standard 
plan. On the opposite side of the road is the mAnsifs office. 
About a quarter of a mile within the town, on a clear open space, 
stands the police station. Immediate behind it a new masonry 
lock-up has been built ; behind this, again, the charitable dispensary, 
which was completed in 1874. The latter is a fairly good building 
of its kind. The inner walls are of sun-dried bricks, resting on a 
foundation of masoniy. It has a verandah on all four sides, sup- 
ported by masonry pillars, the whole being covered by a tiled roof. 
Below the tiles, several inches of thatch serve to moderate the heat 
of the sun. About a hundred yards farther is the Anglo-vernacular 
school, also lately built, in much the same style as the dispensary. 
At the western extremity of the town stand the opium office, the 
g&nj& stores, and the distillery. The private buildings and shops 
of the town almost uniformly consist of mud houses, wi‘h tiled 
roofs. The few exceptions have walls made of small burnt bricks 
set in mud. The trade with places outside the Subdivision consists 
in exports mainly of mahud flower upward by rail \o Patnl for 
distillation, and mahud oil ; downwards by rail to Bengal and Cal- 
cutta are sent mahud oil, buffalo ghi^ shellac, oil-seeds, wheat, grain, 
and gur or molasses. The imports by rail are cotton from Mfrzdpur, 
tobacco from Patni, and piece-goods and metal vessels from Cal- 
cutta. Apart from the line of rail, the trade is carried chiefly by 
pack-bullocks. The rqads are all unmetalled. One of the principal 
lines runs to the railway stafion, crossing the Koel and Anjdnd 
rivers. It is then continued .eastward by an unbridged newly-con- 
structed famine road through Gangta to Kharakpur, and thence con- 
nected by a metalled road with the loop line of railway at Baridrpur. 
The aboye rivers rise in the hills to the south, and after heavy rains 
become violent torrents, cutting off, sometimes for several days, 
direct communication with the railway. In that case the nearest 
way to the line is along the road to Lakhisardf, by which means the 
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Keul is avoided. This road is twenty mibs loni^ ^d bridged 
throughout) but unmetaUed. A countiy road, poshes southwards 
to join the HaasiriWgh Grand Trunk Road Newly constructed 
unbridged famine roads run to Sekandrd and thence westwards, 
connecting the Subdivision wnth the Gayd roads and the valley of 
the Safca,^nd passing from the Hazirib 4 gh Grand Trunk Road 
to Patnd fhrough Gay£ 

The town itself, which is a growth of late years, has no tr^itions 
and few antiquities. At its southern extremity there are the remains 
of an old fort near the village of Dudupa. Jamiif was one of the 
places of which the population was enumerated at the time of the 
experimental Census'of 18^9, with the following results: — ^Number 
of houses, 2672. Population — ^males 2374, females 2245; total 4619: 
average number of inmates per house, 1*73. In 1872 the regular 
Census showed that the population increased, the number being 
returned as under : — Hindus — males 1852, females 1927 ; total 3779. 
Muhammadans — ^males 758, females 659, total 1417. Christians — 
I male. Total of all denominations — males 2611, females 2586; 
grand total 5197. 

Gidhaur, situated within the Fiscal Division of the same name, 
jn«e4® 51' north latitude, and 86® 14' 31"^ east longitude, is interesting 
as the seat of one of the oldest of the noble families of Behar. 
Like J^usi in Bhdgalpur, Gidlviur is the site of one of the deserted 
fowns met with along the hill frontier. In the neighbourhood are 
the ruins of %n old castle of considerable size, built of great blocks 
of'stone without any kind of mortar, and entered by four gates, 
called after the elephant, the horse, and the camel, and on the east 
side after the great god Mahideo. Its erection is often attributed 
to Sher Shdh ; but it is probably of much earlier origin, although 
it may have been repaired by that prince during his war with the 
Emperor Humiyun. 

The following account of the Rdjput family that takes its title 
from Gidhaur, and is now represented By the Mahdrdjd Sir ]di 
Mangal Sinl^ K.C.S.I., has been^supplied to me by the Collector 
of Monghyr. The founder of the family was Bir Vikram Sinh, a 
Kshattriya, or rather Rfjput, of the Chandrabansf or lunar sept. 
The earliest adcount of his ancestors represents them as holding a 
small estate called Mohaba, in Bandel-khand, from which they 
were driven* out, seemingly by the Muhammadans, in the eleventh 
century. Tliey settled at Bardi, a town within the present limits 
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of Rewah, and became masters 6f a considerable principality. In 
the year 474 ns. (a.d. it68), Bfr Vikram Sinh, the jrounger brother 
of the Rdji of Bardi, accompanied by a large tetinue, set out on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Baidyan^th at Deogarh, to the present 
District of the Sant^l Paiganis. The god is said to have shown 
him special favour, appearing to him and bidding him sgize^'on the 
surrounding country. It is more probable that he ha^ observed 
the unwarlike character of the aboriginal Kshetauris, and used 
this pious fraud to cover an act of unjustifiable aggression. With 
Blr Vikram the Gidhaur family begins, and now after twenty-two 
generations it is still wealthy and influential. Puran Mall, the 
ninth Rdjd, built th^ great temple of Baidyandth, and in the 
Sanscrit doka or verse inscribed on the top of the inner door of 
the sanctuary, he is called ure pati^ or king of men, a title that 
bears aritness to the positioi^ of the family several centuries ago. 
DtSlan Sinh, the fourteenth Rdjd, received distinguished honours 
from the Musalmdn Government, and the title of Rdjd was con- 
firmed to him by a farmin of the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, which still 
exists, bearing date the 21st Rajab 1068 a.h., corresponding to 
A.D. 1651. When the English assumed the government of Bengal 
and Behar, Rdjd Gopdl Sinh, the nineteenth in succession, was 
for a time deprived of his estates, but soon after recovered p6s- 
session. A fresh sanad^ conferring the title of Rdjd as ^here- 
ditary distinction, received the seal of the Viceroy on the nth 
January 1836. This honour was conferred in consequence of the 
loyal exertions of Jdl Mangal Sinh in the Santdl Rebellion of 18*33, 
and subsequently during the Mutiny. It was afterwards considered 
that this was an inadequate reward for these services, and in 1865 
he was created a Mahdrdjd for life, and in the following year was 
invested with the insignia of a Knight-Commander of the Star of 
India. A considerable estate or jd^r^ free of revenue, was also 
granted to him and his descendants for ever. At the present time 
Sir Jdf Mangal has retired from public life, and has made over to 
his eldest son, the Jubar^ij Seoprasid Sinh, the management of his 
property. , 

Jamalpur, a township in the Monghyr Fiscal Division, situated 
in 25® 1 8' 45^ north latitude, and 86® 32' i" ealt longitude, is 
principally remarkable as containing the largest iron workshops in 
India. They are the property of the East India Railway, and 
cover an area of about 30 acres. The town lies about six miles 
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due south of Monghyr, and is forldie Indiaxi plaisxs a considerable 
European settletneftt It is built in nhe fonn of a rectangle lying 
north and souths one-third of its area to the south Obeirig occupied 
by the workshops. The remainder, which is nearljva perfect 
square, contains the houses of the European overseers of" d^es:ent 
grades.* • Tl^e large European population has rendered necessary 
the establllhment of a slaughter-house, which yielded in i874"^r5 
a revenue of i6s, od., and cost ;^3, Ss. njd. in repairs. 
The report of the Medical Officer of the station, dated the gist 
December 1874, gives a favourable account of its health. * The 
half-year now ended has been exceptionally healthy. No epidemic * 
has visited this station, and the health of the company’s employes, 
as well as that of their families, has been better during these last 
six months than during any six months of previous, years, so far as 
I can judge from office records. There wis an outbreak of cholera 
and fever here in July. The origin of these diseases was traced 
to defective drainage, and the malaria rising from pools of stagnant 
water. It was also discovered that some of the villngers used 
the water in these hollows, converted into temporary tanks by the 
heavy rains, for cooking purposes, rather than be at the trouble to 
go a couple of hundred yards for their supply. Every hollow was 
filftd up, and the ditches cleaned. In a few days both cholera 
and feijp: subsided, and the villagers have enjoyed good health 
fVbm ^at day to this. Sanitation is receiving much attention, the 
budget estimate for 1875-76 amounting to ;^4oo.’ The railway 
workshops give employment to about 3000 labourers, and 150 
engines are usually in the shops, of which 60 are actually undergoing 
repair. The Company does its work through a number of native 
middle-men, who are paid by the piece. The works have attracted 
the best iron^smiths from many parts of Behar. In the Statistical 
Account of Pumiah I have mentioned that the resident planters 
account for the scarcity of skilled smiths by the fact of their having 
left the District to go to the Jam^lpnr worlo^hops. 

In 1869 the experimental Census showed the following results : 
Number of* houses, 2326; Population — males 43^5? females 
3062 — total 7377; average number of inmates per house, 3*17. 
The regular Cdhsus of 187a showed that the population had greatly 
increased in the three following years. The results then ascer- 
tained were: Hindus— males 4 i 4 h females 3179 — total 7320 
Muhammadans — males 136^, females ii48~totai 2515; Chris 
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tians— males 367, females ; total of all denomina- 

tions— males 587s, females 4J78— total 10,453/ 

Jamilpur has been constituted a township under Act 111 . of 
1864. In^the year 1874-75 the following amounts were collected 
under the provisions of that law, and dispensed for municipal 
imrposes. Receipts: (i) house tax on the premises ^of tlie East 
India Railway Company, (2) bouse tax on ^ the native 

town, ;^324, i8s. 11 jd. ; (3) horse and carriage tax, is. od. ; 

(4) municipal fines, 16s. 3d. ; (5) miscellaneous, jC^2, 53. 
6^d. Total, including a balance of ;^iao, 195* 4|d. from the 
previous year, ;^i523, 17s. ifd. Expenditure: (x) office estab- 
lishment, ;^i 48, 13s. s|d. ; (2) office rent, ;^26, 8s. od. 5 (3) con- 
tingent charges, ofd. , (4) conservancy establishment, 

9d. ; (5) police establishment and contingent charges, 
j^32i, i6s. ii|d. ; (6) cemetery establishment, ;;^42, ns. od. ; (7) 
pound establishment, j^g, 12s. od. ; (8) salary of vaccinator, £9 J 
^9) printing charges, ;£‘8, 8s. 6d. ; (10) survey charges, £21^ 15s. 
lojd. ; (fi) watering charges, ;^9, 12s. od. ; (12) land rent, ;^ii, 
7s. lo^d. ; (13) reward for killing snakes and dogs, ^^15 ; and (14) 
miscellaneous, £^2^, 2s. lojd. There was also an expenditure 
of ;^i 64, 15s. 9^d. for filling up some old tanks, the malaria from 
which was supposed to have aggravated an outbreak of cholbra 
that occurred during the year. The total expenditure of year, 
therefore, was ;iti379, 4s. ijd., leaving a balance on the ist ApVil 
187s of ;^’i44, I2S. ii|d., to which must be added ;^ioi, is. 
i^d. arrears of previous years realized during 1874-75, giviilg a 
total balance of £24St 14s. i|d. The Collector returns thj 
income for each of the past seven years as follows: — 1868-69, 
^1274, os. 4^d. ; 1869-70, £1382, los. iid. ; 1870-71, £i68gf 
os. 7jd.; 1871-72, ;^i668, os. 6 Jd. ; 1872-73, £1615, los. 8jd. , 
1^73-74, £^579f 19s. 4 d-; 1874-75, ^1646, 8s. 2jd. 

The Hot Springs of Sitdkund and Rishikund must be men 
tioned amongst the remarkable places of Monghyr District. The 
l)est account of them is that given by Dr. Buchapjm Hamilton, 
from which 1 have condensed the following para^pbs The Sitd 
kund spring is situated about five miles east from the town of 
Monghyr, and is confined within a brick cistern. Near it, and 
within the same enclosure, are four other tanks similar to it, except 
that they contain cold water. Thes^ latter are dirty and stagnant, 
and form a great contrast to the clear water of the SlUkund. They 
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are named the wells of Rim, Lakshman, Bharat, and Satrughan, 
after the husband of Sfti and his tkiree brothers. ' No mention is 
made of this place in the Rdm&yana of Valmiki ; but the priests say 
that an account is given of it in the Kurm€k Pdrana^ a part of the 
eighteen books alleged to have been written by Vyas. Rim, after 
having \illtd Rdvan, king of Lanka, was haunted by the constant 
appearance of that prince, wto, although a' rdkshasa or demon, tras 
a very holy Brihman, and on account of his piety was served by 
the gods as his menial servants. In order to expiate his crime, 
Rim set out, according to Hindu custom, to travel from shrine to 
shrine till the deities might have pity on him. In his wanderings, 
he and his wife and brothers came to Kashtiharinf, where they 
knew all the gods would be assembled to bathe, and here he at 
last obtained forgiveness. But the gods, who had condoned his 
offence and accepted of fruit from him and his brothers, rejected 
the offering of Sftd, alleging that they suspected her of having been 
unfaithful to her husband when she had been in the power of 
Rivan. She had once already allayed the jealousy of her husband 
by passing through a fiery ordeal, but the gods now determined that 
she should undergo another before they would eat from her hand. 
To prove her purity, she threw herself into a fiery pit, and as she 
issued unscathed from its flames, a pure and limpid stream leaped 
from^beir midst * 

The scene of this miracle became the holy shrine we are describing. 
The officiatir^ priests are Maithila Brihmans. Most of the 30,000 
people who annually bathe at Kashtiharinf repair afterwards to 
"gitikund, and worship there ; and on the birthday of Rdm about 
1000 people assemble to celebrate the memory of that event. Be- 
sides, vast numbers of travellers from curiosity and pilgrims through 
religious motives resort hither, so that the offerings are consider- 
able; but they are divided among so many, that in general the 
Brdhmans of the place seem a needy body of men. The spring is 
situated in a plain near the Ganges, throughout which at short dis- 
tances are scattered small rocky hfl^s of *quartz or silicious homstone. 
The stones from which the hot water issues are of the same nature, 
but seemingly all detached pieces. The cistern is about eighteen 
feet square, so that one cannot judge so well of its nature as in the 
places that will be afterwards mentioned. It does not appear to 
differ from the others in any material respect, except that it is at a 
little distance from any hill, whilst all the others issue from the foot of 
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some rocky eminence. Air bubbles are constaxitly rising from different 
parts 6f the bottom of the tank, many issuing together with irregular 
intervals before the next explosion. Near where they issue the 
water is always hottest Dr. Buchanan Hamilton visited this spring 
on the 7th April, a little after sunrise. The thermometer in the 
open air stood at 68® Fahr: ; and in the hottest part of the r&ervoir, 
where many air bubbles escaped, it rose to 130®. The priests said 
that about eight days before it had become cooler, and that the heat 
would gradually diminish until the commencement of the rainy 
season, — a statement that seems to have been proved by subsequent 
observations. " He visited the spring again on the 20th April, at sun- 
set, the wind having been all day hot and dry; the thermometer in 
the air stood at 84®, in the well it marked I22^ On the 28th April, 
again, a little after sunset, when the wind was blowing strong from 
the east, but was not dry, the thermometer in the air was 90®;* in the 
well it only rose to 92®. The water still continued clear ; but soon 
after, owing to the reduction of the heat, and the natives being in 
consequence able to bathe in the well, the water became very dirty. ‘ 
In the beginning of July, on the commencement of the rainy season, 
the water, in consequence of a return of heat, became again limpid ; 
and on the 21st of that month, the thermometer at sunset, which 
stood in the air at 90®, in the water showed 132® of heat.* On 
the evening of the 21st September, the thermometer stood^p the 
air at 88®, in the cistern at 138®, and the number of air bubbles had’ 
very evidently increased. r 

About five or six miles from Sftikund, at the western foot of the 
ridge running south from Monghyr, at a village called Bhurka, is g* 
second hot spring, which rises from three sources, that unite in one 
pool. Two of these come from under a rock of red and grey rude 
jasper, and are not accompanied by air bubbles ; the third rises at 
a little distance, with numerous air bubbles. On the 9th April, in 
the morning, the thermometer in all the three sources rose to 112“. 

The third hot spring is at Risbikund, about a mile south from the 
last, and at the foot of the same hi^ It has been made a place of wor- 
ship, and a reservoir has been built to collect the water into one pool. 
This is about 140 feet square; but the springs are unable to heat 
so large a body of water so as to prevent vegetation or bathing. 
'Fhe pool, therefore, especially on the side most remote from the 
sources, is overgrown with aquatic plants. The bottom pf the pool 
is in some places sandy, in others rocky; and the water seems to 
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issue all along the western side from different crevices in the rock. 
The air bubbles ihte from the i|hole extent of the pool near the hill, 
for a space of about thirty feet wide and one hundred ajpd forty feet 
long ; and had the reservoir been confined to "this extent, its heat 
would have kept it dean. Where the air bubbles issue from among 
sand, ^rm a small cavity like a crater. On the morning of 8th 
April, the thermometer in the air stood at 72*; in the water where it 
issued from the crevice of a rock it^ rose to no", and in ono of the 
craters to 114®. 

About fifteen or sixteen miles south from Rishikund are the hot , 
springs of Bhfmbindh, by far the finest in the District. They issue 
from the bottom of a small detached hill on its east side, and at 
such a shiall distance from the Man river that they may be con-, 
sidered one of its sources. The hill from which they issue is situ- 
ated ea^t from the great irregular central mass of the Monghyr hills, 
and is called Mahddeo. It consists, so far as can be seen, of quartz 
or silicious hornstone. The hot water issues from four different 
];)laces at some distance from each other, and at each place it springs 
from many crevices of the rock, and from between various loose 
stones with which the ground is covered. Each of thfese four sources 
ib much more considerable than the Sit^kund spring, and many air 
bubbles accompany the water, which is limpid and tasteless, but 
evident^ contains earthy matter,, as the stones from which the very 
liDtte^ parts issue are encrusted with a tufaceous deposition, which 
very much resembles calcareous tufa, but does not effervesce with 
nitric acid, unless the separation of a few globules of air, on its first 
immersion, can be considered as such.' The thermometer, on the 
morning of the 3ist March, in most of the sources stood at 144®, 
but when immersed in places where many air bubbles issued, it rose 
to 150®, The water of the Man river, near the springs, is somewhat 
hotter than the atmosphere. In the air, about eight o* clock in the 
morning of the above-mentioned day, it stood at 76®, in the river it 
rose to 82®. In one place of the stream Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
observed some air bubbles rising, land there, although the stream is 
of considerable size, the thermomethr rose to 98°. 

The fifth hot spring is at Mdlnipahdr, about seven miles east and 
north from Bidmbindh, and forms the source of the Anjdni river. 
It is not so large as any of the Bhfmbindh springs, but far exceeds 
all of the pther hot springs already described. It issues from the 
bottom of Mfflnipahdr, a part of the central cluster of the Monghyr 
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hills. A space of about twenty yards in length and twenty feet in 
width is covered with fragments of rock* under which the water may 
be heard running, and in some plaohs seen through the crevices, 
until it comes to the lower side, and forms into tittle streams that 
soon unite. The stone from among which the water issues is a 
kind of jasper of a homy colour, stained with red. On the aad 
March, at sunrise, the thermometer in the air being at 62% on being 
placed on the stones rose to on being immersed in the water 
flowing among the stones, it rose to 146*^ ; and on being placed in a 
crevice of the rock from whence the water issued accompanied by 
air bubbles, it marked 150®, which at all the springs is probably the 
maximum of the heat. About twenty yards from the hqt springs is 
a bed of calcareous tufa, such as has been already mentioned. On 
pulling out a stone that had been surrounded by this concretion, 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton found it warm, although perfectly dry ; and 
the thermometer, on being placed in the cavity, rose to 90.® 

Village Institutions. — The Collector in 1874 reported that 
the following village officials were found in the District of MonghjT : 
•^i) patwdAs ; (2) gumdshtds; (3) navasindds; (4) bardhils ; 
(S) badhwdras; (6) sdlis ; (7) amins ; (8) kdndls; (9) ktmdrs ; 
(10) mukaddams; and (ii) jeth rayats. The following short descrip- 
tion of each is derived from, his report, and represents the present 
position of these officers : — 

The Patwari was formerly one of the principal officerf'^of th: 
hdnungds staff, and as such a subordinate official of Government. 
His chief duty was to check the proceedings of the farmers of the 
revenue ; at the same time he was the repository of all information 
concerning the village lands, their crops, and boundaries. He now 
keeps the rent-roll of the village, and is in fact the village accountant. 
Where there is no gumdshtd, he collects the rents also, and is besides 
not infrequently employed in the measurement of lands, etc In 
short, he is expected to do whatever the zaminddr tells him, his 
position as a Government official being almost entirely lost. He 
receives a salary of Rs. 3*. per ^ensem, besides a small quantity 
of grain from every rayat at harvest-time, which gratiSity is called 
mdngan. Regulation xii. of 1817, relating to paiwdrls^ is almost a 
dead letter in Monghyr. The appointment of this officer is but 
rarely reported to the Government, and no other provision of the law 
is ever followed. The District Register shows the total number of 
patwdrls appointed during the past foily-four years to be IS74J tiut 
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probably soany of sure dead or hate resigned, and there is 
nothing to show' their exact nutpber at the^iesent day. Otdinatily, 
there i$ ^ patnfM to each es&.te, but where the estate^ is large or 
divided several sharers, there may be more than one; on 

the otfaa: hand, where there are sever^ smsUl at^oining estates 
under we nteptietor, one patwirl is considered suiSdent ibr all. 
They appear to be invariably selected from the Kdyasth caste, and 
are usua^y intelligent men, and powerful for good or evil, as they 
are still considered great authorities in all matters relating to t^e 
villages with which they are connected. 

The GVmashta has always been a servant of the landlord, to 
collect the village rents, the patwdri keeping the accounts for him. 
He receives from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per mensem, and mdngan presents 
like the patwdri. 

The Navasinda is over the patwdri^ and keeps the zaminddri 
accounts, granting receipts to the rayats ; where there is no gumdshtd, 
he takes his place, and collects the rents himself. He receives Rs. 4 
per mensem from the zaminddr as regular salary, but has no recog- 
nised perquisite except such as his influence can extort. 

The Barahil does the work of a messenger, brings the tenants 
to the managing office of the estate when they are wanted, and 
receives a salary of Rs. 2 per mensem. The Collector has not been 
able to ascertain the origin of this office. According to the zamin- 
/MrSf iflas existed from time immemorial, and is often hereditary. 

The Badhwara’s duties are to watch the crops and prevent cattle 
straying on them. He is paid a pittance by the rayats in grain at 
harvest time. The term is derived from hadh^ a meadow. 

*The Salts’ duty is to arbitrate between the zaminddr and rayat 
regarding the produce of each field. He gets a small percentage of 
grain from each party. His office is not hereditary or permanent 
in one family. 

A regular Amin is employed only by the larger landholders as a 
permanent servant; but in parts gf the District where the bhdoli 
system of land-tenure prevails, he. is frequently met with as a re- 
spectable vitfager, who receives soViething from the zaminddr for 
measuring and surveying the village crops during the short periods 
of harvesting. As soon as he declares the area of any field, the sdh^ 
determines its produce per highd^ and assigns the share payable to 
the landlord. 

The Kandi’s duty is to provide certain articles, such as firewood, 
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etc*! fbt the members of the zatfUnddf^s matiaging establishment when 
they visit the village on duty; whflst the Or village potter 

is required to supply pots and pans fiee of cost Both are paid 
according to a curious system^ called ndehdf ix litetsSly, plucldng. 
As the amin measures the field in order to n^ektr estimate of the 
produce, the kdndi and kumdr follow him and pluck their 
hands as much grain as they can, until the measurement isfx>mpleted. 
It is said that this custom has prevailed ever since the Hindus have 
been divided into castes, these officials also get their homestead 
land rent-free. 

The Mukaddam on the north of the Ganges, atm the Jeth 
Rayat on the south, hold almost precisely the same j^osition as the 
mandal does in the villages of Bengal. They are the chief, most 
trusted, and usually most intelligent villagers ; well versed in every- 
thing that concerns the village, and the ordinary arbitrators between 
the village people themselves and in cases of differences between 
them and their landlords. They assist in making settlements of 
land, and are supposed to know the value of the fields and their 
boundaries. The post is often hereditary, and has no regular 
remuneration, but the landlord usually distinguishes the holder by a 
present of a new turban cloth on the first rent-settling day of the 
year. * 

The Material Condition of the People of Monghyr represents 
a very low standard of civilisation and comfort The Collector In 
1875 reported that ‘the main body of the people in this District are 
not much to be envied, nor can they be said to be prosperous, since 
they get barely sufficient food and clothing.' At the same time, 
wrote, ‘ so very little suffices to keep the natives well and strong, 
that any person in the possession of five rupees or ten shillings peT 
month, and blessed with good health, may be said to be prosperous 
and happy, even though he has a family to support.’ Aboriginal or 
semi-aboriginal ttribes are numerous. They rarely hold land, and 
live on the coarser kinds of grain. The dress of the men is usually 
confined to a waist-doth ; tiiey also have a head-cloth, whidi is used 
in the hottest weather to keep off the heat of the sun, and in the 
cold weather to protect against the chill of winter. They sometimes 
possess a cloth to wear over the shoulders, when they wish to appear 
more respectable than usual. The whole suit costs only R. 1 to Rs. 
1. 8, or ss. to 3s. The dress of the women, although 1 ^ incomplete, 
is coarse, and usually dirty. Whatever wealth there is in the country 
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is in the hands of a landlords, middl^en, merchants, and shop- 
keepers. The fniimiture of a niid(Ue-cliibS$ shopkeeper’s bouse consists 
of a few large wooden chests with rude native locks, in which the 
commodities he deals in are stored ; two or thre^ smaller chests for 
keeping his own propeAy, in which any valuables or good dothes 
he hasatre kept; a couple of cane or bamboo stools six or eight 
inches higk^; a ahoffdi or rough bed of netting on a wooden irame- 
work ; a hand grain mill ; a few brass pots and pans ; and usually a 
spinning-wheel for his wife. His house has mud walls, and ^me- 
times a tiled roof. The peasant's or labourer’s dwelling is entirely 
constructed^ of mud, with a thatch roof. Inside there is very little 
except a few baked earthen vessels, a single wooden box, a brass 
plate or two, and a grain mill, — altogether worth about Rs. 5 or ten 
shillings. 

The Collector in 1872-73 took a more hopeful view of the condi- 
tion of the people than in the passage quoted above. He wrote : 
^ The price of labour in Monghyr is one-third higher than twenty 
years ago, but the condition of the labourer, in consequence of at 
least an equal rise in the price of food, has not improved. The 
labourer in Monghyr, however, if he arrives at the age of twenty, 
able-bodied and in good health, can earn sufficient to make his con- 
dition as good as almost any ordinary labourer in the world. He can 
live in some luxury on Rs. 3 a month, and is better off than the agricul- 
tural iSffourer in England on twelve shillings a week. His hut can 
be run up for Rs. 10 ; and if he is a popular man, and can get his 
neighbours to |[ive him a helping hand, it will cost considerably less 
even than that amount. His clothes cost him a mere nominal sum : 
slPoes and stockings he does not require. A lotd and a plate are his 
only furyiiture; he requires no chair, finding the ground a more 
comfortable seat ; and he has a good meal of r^ce, fish, spices, with 
cucumber or melon to finish up with,^for the equivalent of an Eng- 
lish penny. Then his tobacco costs nothing, — it is probably grown 
in his own garden; and if he wishes, to feast his neighbours, he can 
regale them all on palm wine for a sum which woi|}d procure a single 
bottle of beer*in iSngland.' ' 

Food oy the People. — Mr. Lockwood, the Collector, has supplied 
me with a memorandum on this subject dated the 12th August 
1875, which I have condensed below. 

' ‘ The principal food of the people of Monghyr is composed of 
hhadai grains and fish. The bhadal drops are as follow, arranged 
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accoidii^ to their prevalence or ectent v^lndiaijl com (Zea may^) ; 
fnami (Eleuaine coraoaaa); ^rid^ a kind of or pulse; mug 
(Phaseolus mungo); chind (Panicum mtliftceum); kheti^ the shdmd 
of Bepgal (Panicum frqmentaceum) ; (Paqpalum scrobiculatum) ; 
hord^ a kind of runner ; kaunl (Panicum llalicum) ; M (Nymphma 
lotus). The Ganges and the numerous marshes in the north-*ea$t of 
pargand Fharkiyi supply vast quantities of fish. A listW the prin- 
cipal fishes found in the rivers and tanks of this District has ahready 
been given under the head of Fisheries (p.* 30). The siluroids, 
being generally reputed unclean feeders, are not in much favour 
with any except the lower classes. The carps, hikd and mohy are 
chiefly eaten by the upper classes, and the mullet is considered a 
great delicacy. As it is difficult to take this last fish with the net or 
rod, it is mostly speared in the rivers, or shot in the marshes, as it 
springs out of the shallows among the reeds into deep water. The 
river forms a vast fish preserve, and there appears little fear of the 
supply falling short, although no close season is known, and the 
meshes of the nets used are without restriction as to sizte. « More- 
over, there is such ample supply of food for the fish, that they grow 
with extraordinary rapidity notwithstanding their numbers. As an 
instance, I may mention that on dragging one of the Government 
tanks here in May, I saw at the first haul 800 carp averaging 2 lbs. 
a-piece landed. These were mire fry thrown in during the last rains. 
The average price of fish here may be put down at a penny k pound. 
The siluroids are much cheaper. Only yesterday I saw an angler 
pull out a pangas which turned the scale at 40 lbs.'‘ The pricp of 
this was 19 dnndSy or say one halfpenny per pound. Crocodiles or 
magarSy misnamed alligators by Europeans, occasiopally get Caught 
in ^e fishermen’s nets, and are not despised as food by the lower 
classes. During tl^e famine, two huge ones were exhibited to the 
public, and then devoured by their fortunate captors. I have myself 
tasted the flesh of the gharialy and it certainly appeared to me unfit, 
from its extreme toughness, for human food. The natives, however, 
like it. River turtles are«eateQ, by the lower classes, as are also 
land and water crabs, which &re very common. The burrowing 
land crab affects the sides of the marshes ; and in pargand Pharkiyi, 
during the cold season, ify little mud forts are met with everywhere. 
It is said to cause much damage to the young rice plants, by nipping 
off the stalks. Among mammals, the Musalmins and the pariah 
Hindus eat beef, but goats' flesh and mutton are in favour with most 
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classes. The Musilhkrs^ or Motigers^ should cell them, catch 
and eat the Add which, feeding as it doe^i oh rice, is not un- 
palatable. The Sai^tfls and other despised are said to eat 

snakes, and SLbtiost any living thing they find in the wobda Bears, 
when killed, are always eaten by them. The poipoise is eaten by the 
Tiers. * Bhds, with the exception of the domestic fowl, do not enter 
laigely intd the food supply, as they are more difficult to procure 
than mamtnals and fish. The lower classes, however, will eat aftaost 
any bird Can catch. It is to the fact that they are not generally 
eaten that may' be attributed the almost total absence of specific 
names for birds, most natives seldom knowing more than the fomily 
name. Thus, for all the vultures, ^az for the hawks, 
for the ScOlopidse, for the herons, and murghMi for the dudes. 
With respect to plants the case is different, almost every ordinary 
plant with medicinal or other value having its specific name well 
known to all. < 

‘ The following is a list of all the food-grains consumed in the 
District, arranged according to their prevalence or extent ; — Rice, 
wheat, Indian com, gram (Cicer arietinum), barley, marud, arAar, 
dridy mdgy cAotd janlrd or sorghum, chind^ kherl ; oats, eaten mostly 
by horses; tnasdri (Cicer lens), kurtAi, a species of pea or Dolidios; 
kodo^ bord^ kadni^ and bet (Nymphaea lotus). The rice is of very good 
qualit}^ and exported in con&idesable quantity westward ; it is grown 
chfefly south of the Ganges on the rich lodm around Shaikhpuni and 
JaUldbid. Beyond the Ganges little rice is grown, except to the 
extreme north ^ound Bakhtiydrpur, and on the Kdbar lake to the 
nqrth-east. I calculate the cultivated area under the chief crops in 
each Subdivision as follows . — Headquarters Subdivision — total area,” 
1,078,400 acres: qpcultivated, 272,920 acres; under rice, 288,600; 
under bAadal or rahl crops, or both, 347,680 ; under other than food 
ciops, 169,200. Begu Sar^i Subdivision — total area, 492,160 acres : 
uncultivated, 52,800 ; under rice, 13,000 ; under bhadai or roH crops, 
or both, 327,000; under other than food crops, 99,360. Jamdi Sub- 
division — ^totalarea, 1,013,760 acres*: uncultivated, 345,328; under 
rice, 446,239 ; under or rabi crops, 104,000 ; under other than 
food crops, 118,193. Barodhdn is grown in small quantities along the 
edges of rivers ai\d water-courses. Although more rice than any other 
species of grain is grown, the mass of the people eat rotl^ or bread 
made of wheat, barley, ^ain, Indian com, and other gtains. The 
upper classes even do not eat nearly so much rice as the Bengalis, 
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preferring wheaten and other kinds pf bread The poorer classes have 
twQ meals a day,— breakfast at noon, cosisisti^ of b^tead or parched 
grain, and dinner at seven o’clock in the evening* Besides food- 
grains, there is an immense variety of vegetable food consumed by 
the people. Cucumbers enter largely into the food supply, and are 
veiy cheap, — 20 for a penny ; melons are grown in greay)rofcfeion on 
the didrds in April and May ; and potatoes are to be fdtnd during 
the cold season in. every bdzdr^ selling as cheap as Rs. p, 6 , 10 per 
tfmn^ or four shillings a hundredweight Radishes, baigdn or egg 
plant, rdmturdl (Abelmoschus esculentus), species of Am or Doli- 
chos, and a vast variety of other plants are eaten. Many plgnts 
growing wild in every hedge are also gathered as sdg or greens, of 
which I may mention Menispermum polycarpon. Even the trouble- 
some wild Boorhavia procumbens is not despised by the lower classes. 

‘ In speaking of the food of the District, the flower of the mahud 
(Bslssia latifolia) must be prominently mentioned, as it plays a very 
important part in the southern portion of the District, men and 
animals being alike fond of it. I calculate that there must be 
500,000 mahud trees in the District, yielding on an average a mau 
of flowers each. The flowers, or, strictly speaking, the sucdhlent 
petals, fall in great profusion in April and May. They are then 
gathered and dried, selling as low as R. o. 15. 8 per man, or 
2S. 9 d. the hundredweight. Of fruits there is great vari^. The 
mango in good years enters largely into the food supply. Tlie jaICk, 
guava, and plantain play a subordinate part. Man]jr wild fruits are 
eaten by the lower classes; of these the figs, particularly Ficus 
glomerata, may be mentioned. This fig, on b&ng opened, • is 
found full of a small parasitic fly (Usenis?), which again underlie 
microscope I liave found infested with parasite yrorms, which I can 
only compare in appearance to young cobras. I should think that 
such food cannot be wholesome. Palm fruit is also largely con- 
sumed. This District produces large quantities of ghi or clarified 
butter, which is a very important article of food among the higher 
classes. The spices used*in tly: District are,— chilie^ or capsicum, 
grown in every village ; coriander seed, ajdwan (see Dnfgs, p. 199), 
grown on the didrds ; turmeric, and several pthers. The people 
consume large quantities of tdri^ or the fermented juice of the 
tdJ or palm tree, during the hot season. Country spirits, made from 
the mahud petals, are also largely drunk,— 100,000 gallons paying 
duty at the Government distilleries.* 
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During the progress of the setoity of x 6 j 4 > Major Waller, the 
District Superintendent of Police, drew' up tho following li$t of roots 
which are nitich eaten by the lowor classes of the people, and form 
a valuable ^dition to the food supply in time of famine. He has 
added a description of the manner in which they are prepared for 
eating, and^the parts of the District in which they are most found 
^ (1) PuM Jkoura (Batatas paniculata), a creeper which grows lajtgely 
in the valleys bet^-een the hills and On the banks of streams. Its 
roots, which grow to a veiy large size, are much used throughout 
the southern parts of the District. When small, they are eaten raw, 
bu# the larger ones are boiled. They are insipid in taste, but 
wholesome. (2) Gdlthi is a species of Dioscorea growing near the 
hills \ its root is cut in pieces and boiled till quite soft, and then 
eaten; it is sweet to the taste. (3) Tdmdli (Curculigo orchioides), 
a small plant with a leaf like the turmeric, having a single root, 
which is eaten boiled, and has a rather pungent flavour. (4) Svtd- 
war (Asparagus sarmentosus), the root of a small prickly creeper 
found among the hills, which is boiled and eaten ; its taste is insipid. 
(5) J^hdd kheli is a root obtained frdm the Kharakpur jungles; ’it is 
eaten boiled, and has a rather astringent taste. (6) Siyah mdnsH 
(Murdannia^scapiflora), the root of a small plant with a leaf like 
the ginger, and a single root,, which is eaten boiled. (7) Kandy 
[)robab 1 |»a Species of Arum, has a root resembling the sakarkandy 
and of the same taste; found in the Kharakpur hills. (8) Asar 
(Briedelia?), a creeper found in the Jamiif hills, with two or three 
tubears under ea^ plant, which are boiled and eaten. (9) Mbrmardy 
alSp algo^y a sm^l creeper met with in the hill tracts, having three 
or four tubers under each plant, which are boiled and eaten, and 
have an insipid taste. (10) Bongo is also a small climbing plant 
found in th^ hills, with a single root, which is boiled and eaten. 
( 1 1 ) IjwoTy a small tree common in the south. Ibe bark is taken off 
the root, which is scraped, and the inner part boiled ; its taste is 
rather earthy. (12) Pis^a is the roof of a creeper, also found in the 
southern hiil^4 it is boiled all day,*fLnd then steeped in cold water 
all night, and again boiled next day, when it is fit for use. (13) 
Koloy a species of Dioscorea, which is very common in the southern 
jungles; four or six pounds weight of tubers being found under each 
plant. Several hundredweights are (lug up and prepared together, 
as the process of cooking is troublesome, and much the same for a 
large or small quantity. The Santils, who use this root to a con- 
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sidet^ble extent, say that the steam from it when being cooked 
is vety intoxicating j and the person attending to (he boiling, when 
moving or touching the vessels, either cdvers his mouth or turns 
away his head. The tubers are^considered poisonous if eaten raw, 
or before being well cooked. The roots are slice^d and boiled all 
day, then steeped in cold water all night, being genKjalfy put in 
baskets and sunk in a running stream ; the next day they are re- 
boiled and again washed several times, after which they are fit for 
eating. The favourite way of serving them is as follows; — After 
they have been boiled and washed, they are mixed with inahuA or 
other fruit, and made into balls, which are ready for immediate (Ikse, 
or may be re-warmed. (14) At or Mrdn is the root of a creeper 
found at the foot of the hills, weighing from four to six pounds. 
This plant also bears a small rouhd fruit, which is used for food. 
The root is peeled and boiled till quite soft, and has a pleasant 
taste. (15) Kakori (Momordica dioica) is a creeper common in 
Chakif ; there is a single root under each plant, which is boiled, 
and then peeled before' eating; it is sweet and pleasant* to the 
taste. (16) Tond is another creeper, in hilly parts towari^ the 
south ; each plant has a single root, which is boiled whole before 
being eaten ; it is pleasant to the taste, and said to be a wholesome, 
strengthening’food. (17) (Flacourtia or Carissa?) is a 

small tree found in the hills, which bears a small sweet figiit ; the 
root is cooked by boiling, after which the thick bark is stripped 
off and the inner part eaten. (18) Musla Amul (Bombax Mala- 
baricum) is the root of the young simtd or cotton ±ree, and is very 
commonly used as food by the jqngle.people in the rainy sea^fSn, 
when it is tender and juicy. It is also regarded as a strengthen- 
ing tonic; for medicinal purposes it is dried, ground into powder, 
and mixed with milk and sugar. The root, when used as an 
article of food, is boiled, and the thick bark removed. (19) 
Boruni is a small plant found throughout the hills, which bears a 
round fruit which is used as & vegetable; it is eaten boiled. (20) 
Arwd is the root of a creeper found in the same localities, which 
is eaten boiled. (21) Kand hisArd is the root of an aquatic plant 
found in the Kdbar and other large marshes north of the Ganges ; 
it is boiled, peeled, and then eaten. (22) Karhal^ probably a 
species of Nymphaea, is common in the north pf this District and 
in Tirhut, and very generally used. As the water of the marshes 
recedes and leaves the land dry, these roots, which are of con- 
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siderable size, are dug up, boiled, aPd eaten; they are pleasant to 
the taste* (:i^) Kimi gijiri and IHA or Jbka are similar roots, 
common in fargani Pharkiyd. (24)* SirU (Nymphaea lotus) is 
the root of a vei^ common water plant with a red flower ; it is 
obtained in a »milar mannerr The seed of «the flower i|5 also col- 
lected ^4 <nade into a sweetmeat called kdMIaddii^ found in 
most comectioners’ or hdlwdii stalls. It is eaten boiled ; its taste is 
slightly pungent. (25) KaucMr (Cyperus) is the root of a' small 
sedge* (afl) Chkhora (Sciipus) is also a marsh root, and is dug up 
in the diy weather. A man may collect about six pounds a day, 
^h average luck and labour. They are usually ground into a kind 
of flour, and made into bread or cakes, but are also eaten mw. The 
root of (27) Bauhimia Vahlii is also eaten, but has no specific vema* 
cular name, being merely called a sdg or vegetable.* 

The Processes of Cooking are very simple for the poorer classes, 
but by no means so for those who can afford the luxuries of meat, 
fish, fine flour, fruit, butter, and spices. The following ^e some of 
the more ordinary methods of preparing food in use amongst both 
the humble and well-to-do : — ^The principal article of diet is the 
chapdti^ which very much resembles a pancake in appearance, but 
is much plainer in composition, and of three kinds , — chapdti proper, 
hdth-totli and iikrl. The chapdti is made of mdtdd, a fine kind of 
whea^ flour, which is mixed with water and formed into a solid 
flough. This is rolled out into very thin ckkes, about six to eight 
inches in diapieter, and then baked on a thdwd or hhaprl, a round 
metal or earthen plate, much like a saucer in shape, and about eight 
«tp nine inchet broad. It is quickly turned a few times, and is then 
ready for use. It may be eaten either with meat or prawns, made 
into a curry, or with sugar or haludf a kind of confection or paste 
made of flour, ghl^ sugar, and hot spices. This forms a favourite meal 
with the well-to-do Musalmins. The hdth-roti is made of a coarser 
flour, and the cakes are also less thin, being about ^ of an inch thick. 
It is usually eaten with pulse boiled in water \iith a little salt ; some- 
times a littl^ onion, gmger, turmd^c, and salt, together with a little 
ghi^ is added, but the poor cannot always afford this addition. If 
pulse cannot be procured, any common vegetable or sdg is substituted 
and eaten with the hdihrrotij adter being fried with a little oQ, salt, 
chiliest and garlic. The Akrl^ which constitutes the principal food 
of the peasantry, ^is still thicker and smaller in size, being about four 
inches in diameter, and ^ of an inch thick. It is eaten either by 
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itself with 'pulse, vegetables, or greens, and some cheap spices. 
The coarse flour used in Hkri is not necessarily vrheaten, but may 
be made from any of the half dozen cereals that have been already 
mentioned. The average daily amount of food consumed by an 
ordinary well-nourished adult consists of about one pound of flour 
Or dtd made into hdthrroti or Ukri^ and eaten at oi« p Vclock 
noon ; and one pound of coarse rice and pulse mb:ed, vegetables 
being sometimes used instead of pulse, at 9 or 10 o’clock p.m. The 
flour is generally sold at from 18 to 25 sers for the rupee, rice from 
20 to 25 sers^ and pulse from 16 to 18 sers. At these“ rates a man 
would eat in the month' about 12 dnn&s or is. 6d. worth of flour; 
of rice and pulse, about 8 dnnds or is. ; vegetables, a little fish, with 
oil, salt, onions, garlic, chilies, turmeric, 12 dttnds or is. 6d., — giving 
a total of Rs. 2. 12. o or 5s. 6d. a month. Firewood is hardly ever 
bought, as the diy leaves and cow-dung found lying about are easily 
collected to serve this purpose. ' 

The kahdb^ the kormd^ the pilau^ and the dupidjd are much in 
use among the Musalmins. In the kabdb a piece of lean meat is 
cut into pieces of about two inches square, and half an inch or less 
thick, which, mixed with curry, spice, and a little oil or are 
allowed to stand about four or five hours. The pieces are then 
arranged on a thin iron or wooden spit, of about eighteen inches long 
and ^ inch thick, and roasted before the fire. The korma i^ kind 
of curry made of meat ; the other ingredients are ghi, onions, ginger, 
garlic, cuids or whey, hot spice, and salt. The dupidjd is the same 
as kormd^ only that in the latter turmeric is used and curds are ndt ; 
dupidjd is also made of prawns, crabs, or fowls. The pUau ip 
principally composed of rice, and is considered an excellent dish. 
About two pounds of very fine rice are taken and mixed with almonds, 
raisins, chudrd^ a species pf dates, hot spice, and salt The whole is 
then partially fried in ghi^ water and a soup made of meat, called 
ukhni^ is added, and the whole cooked till tender; it is^eaten with 
kormd curry or dupidjd. The pilau is of two chief kinds, called 
mitkd or sweet pilau^ and zardi (fi yellow pilau, according as sugar 
or turmeric is predominant. When meat is added to this, it is called 
goshtpilau; if prawns are used, its name is chingripilau ; a purely 
vegetable dish, in which peas take the place of fldsh, is called malar- 
pilau. The most peculiar dish of this kind, at least to European 
ideas, is when pine-apple is the chief article' used* The h^ud is 
a confection much favoured by Musalmdns, and is as necessary to 
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them at the sfMHk festival as the plum-pudding is to us at Christa^. 
There are twQ one of which i$ called khursanii the diy fried 
variety, and Ihe other neshdshtd. The kkunanl is made by frying 
the sdji or flottx and adding a syrup made of sugar, together 
with almonds, rxusins, and hot spices, which are fried together till 
they readh g proper consistence. The neshdshtd is pr^ared by first 
steeping the flour in water for about twelve hours, and then straining 
it tl^ou^ a stout cloth. By this means the glutinous matter is 
separated fiom the starch, which is carried through in suspension 
by the water. The gluten is useless, and is thrown away. The water 
is allowed to stand for about three or four hours, by which time the 
starch settles at the bottom of the vessel, and is easily obtained by 
draining off the water. It is then mixed either with sugar or a syrup 
made of sugar and ghi ; to this almonds, raisins, etc. are added, cut 
up veiy small, after which the whole is put in a dekchl or saucepan 
and slowly cooked. It must be constantly stirred, as it is apt to get 
burnt It is eaten with fine cJiapdtlsl 
The Musical Instruments of Monghyr are almost the same as 
those of Bhdgalpur, which have been described at length in the 
Statistic^ Account of that District The following are most in 
use : — The sitdr^ a guitar with steel wire strings, not unlike a violin, 
is played with the inde^ finger of the right hand, which is protected 
by* a c^ of twisted wire, somewhat like a thimble, and called a 
mfnjrdf. The hehdld is identical with the European violin, except 
that its strings v|uy in number from five to seven, and it is played with 
a boW made of horse-hair. The sarangd is much like the behdld, 
but is smaller and narrower. The sarsingdr is like the sitdr^ but 
highly ornamented. Isrdr is another kind of sitdr^ but with pegs 
like the surangd^ The simplest form of stringed instrument is the 
tambdrd^ which has only one string. It is often used alone as an 
accompanimentito the simple recitative’ in which popular legends 
are sung, but is usually accompanied by the kanjdui^ a kind of 
tambourine, to which one or more jdngs^ox jingling plates of brass 
are attached* *Tbe drni is made ofV split bamboo passed through 
a half cocoa-nut, to which a single string of horse-hair is attached. 
The ekthdrd is like the dmi, but has a wire string instead of a horse- 
hair one, aod is somewhat larger. Karthdl are castanets used in 
pairs. Mdr^ung is the native name for the Jew’s harp. The most 
complicated kind of drum is the tfulfld. It consists of what may be 
called two drums, called and daind. The former is nearly 
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hemiaphoriGal, and is made of baked clay with the skin stretched 
over the top« The latter is oblong, its shell being made of wood. 
The skin is stretched on both ends. The player sits cross-legged 
on the ground, with the dUgl caught in the bend of his left knee, 
and the daind resting against the outside of his right leg^ The digi 
is beaten freely with the left hand, the daind is sounded ^only with 
the fingers of the right, the palm of which is never removed from 
the rim of the drum. The large drum sounded at the time of 
worship in Hindu temples is called mirdhan. It is three feet high 
by two wide, made of baked earth, and is played with sticis.'^ Damrd 
bdjd is a small double *drum, one foot high and six inches wide. 
The wall between the two ends is compressed to a diameter of one 
inch. At this point two strings of leather with knotted ends are 
attached. The player holds the instrument pi this centre, leaving 
the strings free, and causes the knots to sound the drum by a rapid 
twisting motion of the wrist Jorghai is a kind of long drum. The 
sumdi is a straight bamboo with holes bored or burnt in it, and a 
mouthpiece like that of a flageolet The honsli is a kind of flute 
made of bamboo. The jhdl is the ordinary brass cymbal, and is 
often played in concert with the tambourine called kanjdnL A 
smaller kind of cymbal is called mazird. It is about two inches in 
diameter and half that in depth, not being 4at like a true cymbal. 
The jalthrang is the name given to a number of brass jgssels* of 
diflerent sizes, filled with water, which are made to produce musical 
sounds by being struck with two sticks, one held in ^ach hand. An 
'intelligent native assured me that he considered the sounds ‘thus 
produced much sweeter than those of the sitdr, * 

Agricultore: Rice Cultivation. — In a District so largely 
composed of • a rich alluvial soil as Monghyr,* rice cultivation 
naturally forms one of the chief agricultural pursuits, although not 
to such an extent as in tlie southern portions ^ the Gangetic 
delta. The rice cultivated is divided into two main species, the 
bhadai and agbanij which, in their difference of character and times 
of sowing and reaping very nearly correspond to th^<fi^ and dman 
of Lower Bengal. Bhadai rice is represented by.<mly a single 
variety, sathi^ so called from tlie period between sowing and reaping 
being about sixty days. The land on which it grows is ordinarily 
high, and often, in the south of the District, where it is most cultivated, 
poor. It is usually sown after the raH has been gathered. The 
numhi^ of ploughings varies from six to ten; after which, in May or 
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J une, seed at ^ T 9 Xt of thirty^ve Strs ip the UgM is, sown btoadcast. 
On rich soibi sp soon as the yputig plants ate six inches high, the 
held is sometimes harrowed for the purpose of thiiamng the crop, 
and to clear it of weeds, but this is not often necessary* The crop 
is harvested in June or July. Aghani or winter rice is cultivated on 
low land, igiincipally to the south of the Ganges, on the alluvial land 
north of the Dardr^ and Lakhfsar^i hills, and between* Shaikhptird 
and JamdL It is sown in nursery beds in April and May ; trans- 
planted when the seedling is about six inches high, in June, July, 
and Adgustj and cut in the end of November, The following 
thirty-three species are grown in Monghyr : — (i) Selkd^ (2) dolan^^ 
(3) gdipoilt (4) kdribdnk, (5) kanakchur^ (6) dhusrd, (7) sirhattf, 
(8) jmgdf (9) bdnsphuly (10) ghodtyd, (ii) manjdA^ (12) tulsiphul^ 
(13) tUdsar^ (14) chaudargahi, (15) bord^ (16) kamod^ (17) rdmuniydy 
(18) kajargury {i^)^baghpanjjary (20) rdmduldy (21) sdriharty (22) 
hddskdhpasandy (s^rangdy {2^) Mjhdliy (s^jinyd, {26) ddndpkuly 
(27) bhattdsdry (28) sarahachd, (29) dulahriy (30) bardsar^ (31) khu- 
ddnty (32) lohrdjy and (33) kdjA, 

Other Cereals. — Besides rice, wheat {gehdn) and Indian com 
(Janird) are the principal cereals grown in Monghyr. Wheat is a 
rabi or cold-weather crop, and is grown on land of medium eleva- 
tion. The cultivators begin to prepare the land for this crop about 
the iri^yile of September, when the heavy rains of the year are nearly 
at an end; ai^d there is no longer any fear of such a flood as would 
reach the levQl at which it is ordinarily grown. For the first three 
weSks nothing but ploughing goes on, the land being broken up eight 
Several times, with an interval of two or three days between each 
ploughing. The expense of this operation, at the rate of 4 dnnds or 
6d. per ploughing, is Rs. 2 or 4s. for each btghd. After the last plough- 
ing, the seed is scattered broadcast, thirty-five sers being required 
for the local bighdy which is the square of fifty-five yards. There is 
no further expense up to the harvest-time in March or April, except 
the cost of weeding, which varies very much, and may amount on 
rich land to gs much as Rs. 3 or^s. per bighd. The harvest-men, 
who often come from the north of the Ganges, receive one-sixteenth 
of the grain cut by them as remuneration for their labour. I find 
that this i^em of payment in kind is customary even within the 
Monghyr Municipality, money wages being almost unknown. The 
out-turn is from seven to ten mans per local bi^idy or very nearly 
eight to eleven hundredweights per standard acre. The grain is 
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trodden out by cattle in a comer of th6 field cleared for the purpose, 
•— *a meya of eight oxen being able to tread out the produce of one 
b^hi in one day, that is, between sunrise and two o’clock in the 
afternoon, if the day be sunny. The straw is then removed by hand, 
and stacked apart. The grain is separated from the Chaff, if a breeze 
is blowing, by being poured out on the ground from SLMiX or flat 
basket ; otherwise, it is arranged in small piles, and the Aaff blown 
away by a man using the sukh like a fan. The cost of these opera- 
tions is about Rs. i. 8. o or 3s. The grain is then brought home, 
and, after being thoroughly dried in the sun for four or five ‘Bays, is 
stored in bags for sale or use. To prepare wheat for use, it is ground 
between two small millstones called cbakt or jdntd^ which are worked 
alternately by two women, who sit opposite one another. One 
chhatdk or two ounces of grain is put into the mill at a time. The 
flour or dtd obtained has the bran or chilkd^ mixed up with it. 
They are separated by. being shaken round in a chhdlni or bamboo 
tray, when the latter comes to the top, and is easily removed. In a 
hundredweight of uncleaned flour, there is about ten pounds of bran. 

Indian com is a hhadai crop, sown in May and reaped in the end 
of August or September. The land requires much preparation. The 
Koeris, who are the best husbandmen in the District, say that ten 
ploughings are necessary. These are begun immediately the rabl is 
off the ground, that is, between the middle of February i^d the 
middle of April. The ploughing, at the rate before mentioned, costs 
Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. per bighd. The seed, which is sQjvn broadcast, 
amounts ^to two sers to the big?id, and costs R. i or 2s. In a Tew 
days the sprouts appear above ground, and ten days after, earth 
piled up round the young seedlings. Twenty days later, the same 
operation must be repealed. These operations are the most expensive 
in the cultivation of the com, costing for the two about Rs, 4 or 8s. 
They fortunately have the effect of weeding the ground as well as 
nourishing the plant After this, nothing more is done, except that 
the owner or some member of his family usually erects a platform, 
which he roofs in, and from* which he watches during the night, — an 
unenviable position, as this duty extends over the two most rainy 
months of the year. In three months from the time of sowing, the 
crop is ripe, and is either cut or broken off near the root with the 
hand. The grain is obtained, if wanted in small quantities, by 
rubbing the head or bhuttd between the hands if otherwise, it is 
trodden out by oxen, in which case the produce of a bighd^ usually 
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amounting to mans or seven liutxdredweights,^ costs lU* 2 or 4s. 
in cleaning. coarse flour is prepared from Indian com, by 
grinding it in the same manner as wheat, after it been sllightly 
roasted, *^irty-five per cent of this flour is bran, which is separated 
by the satpe means as in the case of wheat « The bran ms^es ex- 
cellent 6>pd for cattle. 

Opium. ^!!^ltihough the earliest record in the office of the Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent of Mongh3rr dates only from iSjp, it would 
appear that opium was more or less cultivated since the beginning 
of the century in this District. The system of cultivation in Mongh^ 
in no way differs from that pursued in the other Districts of the 
Behar Agency. The operations for the year begin in July with the 
making the settlements with cultivating rayats^ the issuing of licences 
to them, and the receiving engagements from them. The cultivators, 
or, as they are called, asdmis of each village appoint amongst them- 
selves a head-man or agent, called* a khdttaddr^ who itf usually 
selected as being a larger opium grower, or generally better off, than 
his feU9ws. He is held responsible by Government for balances and 
any shortcomings, and, in consideration of this responsibility, receives 
a commission of R. i or 2 s. on every man or eighty-two pounds 
weight of opium delivered by the cultivators whom he represents. 
He is also allowed to sell to Government and receive the price of 
all the opium he can ^crape ‘off the pots of the other cultivators, 
njfter tfieir ppium has been taken out for weighing and the pots 
scraped by the asdmis themselves, — a perquisite of doubtful value. 

As soon as the agreement has been completed and the licence 
granted, an advance, at the rate of los. per highd of 3025 squa»*e 
yards, or i6s. per acre, is made to the ray at. The cultivation 
then begins with repeated ploughings, which are continued up to 
the middle of October, wh^ manuring with ashes and cow-dung is 
necessary. Whenever, during the rains, much water is standing on 
the fields’, ploughing should be suspended, as it impoverishes tl^e 
soil. When the lands are ready, or, about the middle of November, 
the early sow^gs may commence, ^nd the second and third be con- 
tinued during December. The seed should be of the previous year, 
and preserv^ free from damp. Previous to sowing, it should be 
steeped foir one night in water, and sown in the morning as soon as 
possible ^Sifter being taken out of the water. It is then scattered 
over the 'fields, mixed with fine earth, at the rate of two sen of the 
heavy hdtir standard per highd, or 13 J lbs. per acre. If the ground 
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be dry, it may be irrigated with advantage prior to sowing. The day 
after sowing, the land should be irrigated, if this has not previously 
been done, and on the succeeding ddy ploughed and harrowed. 
’After a week, the fibld should be divided into beds, six feet long by 
three wide, placed inconsecutive rows according to the level of the 
ground, so ^at there may be no difficulty in irrigating the land with 
a small drain or ditch between every two beds. Jn'^low lands 
bordering on rivers and marshes, which retain their moisture till 
December, the necessity of forming beds does not exist Wells are 
essentially necessary for poppy fields, and every ftmility and en- 
couragement is given for constructing them wherever they are 
wanted. They may be dug at a very trifling cost, which is amply 
repaid by the increased productiveness of the land, well water 
seeming to have a better effect on the plants than water obtained 
from marshes or rivers. When the plant attains to the height of 
two inches, the beds, after being well irrigated, are carefully weeded 
and thinned, the plants to be retained being kept from three to four 
inches apart from each other. Two weeks sifterwards, the same 
operations are repeated, all the sickly and superfluous plants, to- 
gether with all weeds, being removed, leaving the vigorous poppy 
plants at distances of seven or eight inches from each other. The 
soil is after this dug up with a spud or hand spade, and irrigated' 
every fortnight till the plants arrive at maturity. Care mustjlte 
taken in irrigating that the water does not exceed an inch 
this precise amount being found to be required to give the plarit suf- 
ficient moisture till the next fdrtn^htly irrigating com'es round, .As 
soon as possible after the sowings have been completed, the sulj- 
ordinate officials of each kiti or factory, known as muharrirs afid 
mutasaddis^ proceed to the interior of the tract under their charge, 
and measure each field sown. This measurement, together with the 
name of the cultivator and his'caste, are^ entered on the bsBdk of his 
licence. At the b^inning of the cold weather, these mea^rements 
are tested and checked by the Sub-Deputy Agent and his Assistants 
when on tour.\ This duty forms Qne of the most important functions 
of these officers, who are expected to remain in camp fill the middle 
of March. 

About the end of January, the poppy begins to flower. The large 
petals are not allowed to wither, but are carefully collected in the 
following manner. The forefinger and thumb are {Placed round the 
stem, just beneath the pod, and the other fingers drawn inwards to 
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form a kind of tube. The haxKl is then gently laised straight over 
the pod, and t( petab are matured, they come away. *They are 
never pladced.ofi^ as it would injure the pod. When a sufficient 
quantity has been cbllected in this manner, the cultivator proceeds to 
manufacture them mto flat cakes, or, as they are termed, flower-leaves. 
A circula(,ri^ed earthen plate, about a foot in diameter, is placed 
over a slow^^m ; the required quantity of* petals is placed in it, and 
pressed with a damp cloth pad till they have adhered together. The 
flower-Iec^thus formed is then removed and allowed to dry. These 
leaves form the first envelope in which the soft opium for the Chinese 
market is enclosed, and are purchased by the factories at the rate of 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per man of 82 lbs. weight, or 13s. 8d. to 7s. 4d. per 
hundredweight, their value depending on their being free from mould, 
aromatic, and not over-baked. The greatest care is taken in reject- 
ing such leaves as are charred or hpated from damp, as they would 
affect the opium enclosed in them most injuriously. 

In February and March the pods begin to ripen, maturity being 
shown by to jncreased firmness to the touch, and by their being 
t lothed with a fine wHIte bloom. The final sign of their bemg fit 
for incision is when juice exudes on breaking off one of the stigmas 
on the apex of the pod. The incisions are made with a lancet, or 
sometimes with two tied together. Three or four are made in a 
vertical direction every third day. The nufnber of times this pro- 
cess is r$eated varies from two to seven, according to the state of 
the weather, th^condition of the plant, and the circumstance whetlier 
It ha^ ripened eSxly or late in the season. The incisions should be 
m%de after two o’clock in the afternoon, the juice being allcNved to 
cxutie during the night. Early next morning the cultivator must 
begin to collect this with a small spoon-shaped ir^ scraper, for the 
heat of the midday sun injures it considerably. The incisions are 
closed by the finger being passed over them. The opium, when 
collected, is placed in earthen or brass vessels, slightly tilted to droiif 
off the dew it may contain, and set-aside in some ventilated and 
safe place. The juice of the poppy,^ iu exudes after the scarifica- 
tion of ^the'cafsule, is milky white; it oozes out slowly, and the 
water it contains evaporates gradually; the outer portion of the 
* tear,’ drying somewhat, thickens a little, and has a colour approach- 
ing to a rose red; the inner part is semi-fluid, and of a pmkish 
tinge. It is the aggregation of the * tears ’ which gives to the opium 
its peculiar grain in the soft state. The opium as collected contains 
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about fifty per cent, of water. The quaH^ of the opium is often 
endra^ered by the presence of a substance which presents itself 
under peculiar atmospheric conditions, and is known as pasewd, 
- When the vessel containing the recently-collected semi-fluid exuda- 
tion is placed in a position favourable to the gravitation of liquid 
matter, a blackish fluid, something like strong coflee, draq^s oflf. If 
this is carefully separated,* by allowing it to drip away? ^ absorbing 
it with pieces of cloth, the drug is greatly improved ; while, if it 
exists in any quantity, and be allowed to remain, the opium is injured 
in colour, texture, and aroma, its quality deteriorates, and it is un- 
suited to the China ntarket, although quite pure. The most re- 
markable characteristic of this fluid is that it contains some of the 
most valuable constituents of opium,— meconic acid, resin, morjjhia, 
and narcotine. It is never i)resent when a dry westerly wind blows, 
or when clouds prevent the precipitation of dew at flight. The 
yield of opium under these circumstances is small, owing to the 
incisions being quickly closed up by the juice, which rapidly hardens, 
and is entirely free from pasewd. When, however, dew fiflls at night, 
the juice of the plant exudes more freely fifm the capsules ; but, 
from the collection of dew, some of the exudation may become so 
thin as to fall to the ground and be lost. When the dew is con- 
siderable, pasewd is formed. Formerly this substance was found in 
large quantities in the cultivators* opium, and means were taken at the 
factories for separating it. At the present time it is nevSf pres.?nt 
except in very small (juanlities, when a fine is IdMed, amounting 
to the value of one sixty-fourth to five sixty-fourtKs of the whole 
opium affected. This is not i>repared for the Chinese market, ^ut 
is set aside for making lewa, the paste put over the best opium \Aicn 
it is being made qp in cakes, or sold for local use. 

It is unnecessary here to describe the methods of testing to 
which the opium is subjected in order to discover its purity and 
consistence. The adulterations and deteriorations to be guarded 
against are numerous. Amongst the former may be mentioned the 
starch of tubers And roots, such as the common potato (Solanum 
tuberosum), the sweet potato (Convolvulus batatas), the ^tmda 
or ur7m (Caladium esculentum), the Jerusalem artichoke (Arum 
campanulatum), the yam (Dioscotea sativa), the fruit of the sing- 
hdrd (Trapa bispinosa), the inspissated juice of the prickly pear 
(Opuntia vulgaris), extract of the tobacco plant (Nicotiana tabacum), 
of Datura ferox, and hemp (Cannabis Indica), the inspissated 
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juice of the m^i^r {Cal&tropis gigantea)^ gutns from ibp Acacia 
Arabica, Ficoa In 4 ica» F. religiosa, F« racemoaa» and F. ve&osa, the 
resin of the (^horea robusta), the pulp of the iel fruit (iSgle 
iharmelos), the aeeds of the totnakana (Anelsia spinosa), taznaxind 
pulp, cat^U, gijb (Embtyopteris), sugar, treacle, cow 4 ung, and 
earth. ^ ^ 

Opmin is ^jjbssified according to its consistence, — that containing 
70 per cent of pure opium, 30 per cent, of water, and no foreign 
matter, being considered the standard, and paid for at the rate of 
Rs. 5 perr^r, or 5s. per pound; this is known as awcU^ and dis- 
tinguished by the trade mark I. The standard was fixed in 1828, 
when no pa3rment was made for opium of higher consistence. In 
1831 this rule was rescinded, and since then three classes above and 
two below the standard have come to be recognised. They are,— 
above the standard, dar awaly or opium of 73, 74, and 75 consist- 
ence, that is, having 25 to 27 per cent, of water, and valued at 
Rs. 5. s* o per ser^ or 55. 3|d. per pound, and distinguished by the 
trade mark IXI ; hila^dar awal^ or opium of 76, 77, and 78 con- 
sistence, that is, having 22 to 24 per cent, of water, valued at 
Rs. S. 7. 6 per scr, or 5s. s|d. per pound, and distinguished by the 
trade mark jxi i awal^ or opium of 79, 80, and 

81 consistence, that is, having to 21 per cent, of water, valued at 
Rs. 5. o per or 5s. 7 Jd. per pound, and distinguished by the 
tra^e mark And below the standard, doetn^ or opium of 67, 68, 
and 69 consistence, that is, having 31 to 33 per cent, of water, valued 
at R 5 . 4. 14. o per ser^ or 4s. lo^d. per pound, and distinguished by 
th6 Jrade mark 1 1 ; and seum^ or opium of 64, 65, and 66 consistence, 
that is, having 34 to 36 per cent, of water, valued at Rs. 4. 10. o per 
ser^ or 4s. 7jd. per pound, and distinguished by the trade mark III. 

There are five kutis or centres of supervision, usually called out- 
factories, although nothing is manufactured at them, subordinate to 
the Monghyr Sub-Agency, of which No. (5) mentioned below is 
situated in tihe District of Bh^igalpur. • Th^ are — (i) Monghyr, with 
lands in fargmds Monghyr, Sakhfibddi, Sikhrapah, Siirajgarha, 
Kajrd, Abhaipur, ParbatpM, Singhaul, Dardrd, Chindan Bhuki, 
Salimibid, and Kharakpur. (2) Jamdf, with lands in parganAs 
Gidhaur, Chakii, Bisthazdrf, and Parbatpdrl (3) Sakandri, with 
lands in pargands Bisthazdri, Gidhaur, and Salim^b^d. (4) Shaikh- 
puri, with l^ds in pargands Amarthu and Maldah. (5) Amarpur, 
with lands m pargands S^hrui, WallUi, Lakhanpur, Kherhf, Colgong, 
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Bhigsi^yut^ SakhiiMdi, Kfaaralcjpuri lUid in BMgalpur 

District. The soils used for opium cultivarion, aod their out-turn 
per Ughd of 3025 square yards, or *625 of sax acrp^ are,H(i) i&nw, a 
eoil of the first quality, consisting of high lands well tnanured, which 
yields from 8 to 10 sers/ (2) matiydrmA, (3) h^&l^ sods of the 
second quality, consisting of low lands, generally inund^tedi,'1&ee from 
sand, and not so highly manured as the firsts which yi^jji^ froth 5 to 
6 sers; (4) kdldmati and (5) bdlsundar^ third-rate soils, low and 
sandy, yielding 3 to 4 sers; (6) gurmati and (7) dtdrd^ or zari, 
fourth-rate soils, yellotrish and sandy, yielding 2 to 3 zers. 

The total areas subject to the Monghyr Agency under opium in 
each year of the decennial period 1865-75, together with the amount 
and value of the annual out-turn, hdVe been Returned tp me by the 
Sub-Deputy Agent as follow: — In 1865, 33,329 Mghds^ yielding 
3285 mans of 82 lbs. weight, valued at ;^59,i39, 8s. od« \ in 1866, 
35*87 1 b/ghds, yielding 4080 nians, valued at od. j 

in 1867, 37,578 bighds^ yielding 3373 manSy valued at ;^6o,727, 
16s. od. ; in 1868, 35,780 bighdsy yielding 3382 manSy valued at 
;^6 o, 887, 8s. od. ; in 1869, 37,999 bighdsy yielding 4406 mansy 
valued at ;^79,3iS, 12s. od. ; in 1870, 37,121 bighdsy yielding 3073 
manSy valued at 1871, 37,865 bighdSy yielding 

3360 manSy valued at ;£73,2o6, 14s. od, ; in 1872, 38,686 bighdsy 
yielding 4754 manSy valued at ;^95,o83, 8s. od. ; in 187^^ 33*854 
big/idsy yielding 4775 mans, valued at ;^95,5i3, 14s. od, ; and i 9 j 4 y 
39,960 bigkdsy yielding 4282 manSy valued at ;^85,644, 8s. od. 
From 1865 to 1871 the rate paid for awal opium was Rs. 4. 8.0 per 
seTy or 4s. 6d. per pound. Since the latter year, it has been increased 
to Rs, 5 per sery or 5s. per pound. In 1874, of the total number of 
bighds under cultivation, 4547 were situated within the magisterial 
jurisdiction of Bhdgalpur. The following items of expense were 
incurred during the year 1874-75 : — Cost of opium, ;£’83,o55, 
4s. a Jd. ; cost of flower leaves, ;^344, os. 3 Jd. ; salary of Sub-Deputy 
and Assistant Sub-Deputy Agents, ;^i254, 14s. rojd. j salary" of 
the Headquarters establfehmeht, ;^i96, i8s. 2d. ,‘^salajy of out- 
factory establishments, ;^796, ns. 9|d. ; weighing and transit 
charges, £245, 3s. 3|d.; commission to clerks, ;^544, 6s. 4id*; 
commission to khdttaddrsy ;^4ii, 13s. lofd. ; bonus to measurers 
and testers, ;;^23, 13s. 4^d. \ travelling allowances^ 3d, ; 

office contingencies, ;^90, i8s. allowance for country 

tatibnexy, £2^, 12s, od. The ojium, when tested at Monghyr and 
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passed, is seat On by boat to ?am4 whete it is again tteted tod 
madenp{brW% 

The Opium ^ent at Monghyt Has supplied me irilH 

a statemieuti(Jp;iven in a tabular fotm on the two following pages) 
showing %e\a^elrage profit t>er higM that opium is supposed to yield 
to thp as compared with sugar-cane, potatoes, and Wheat 

The'^iedt firom potatoes is remarkable, and is obtained from 
a very high cultivation used in the town of Monghyr by members 
of the Koto caste, the best market gardeners in Behar. 

The Fruit Trees of Monghyr District are the following. In 
the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to say positively 
which axe indigenous and which have been raised from imported 
seed, but it is believed that the first fifteen on the list are indigenous : 
-^(x) The mango, or dm (Mangifera Indica), is found all over the 
District; but it is more common north of the Ganges and along its 
southern bank than in the hill tracts, where it ^ives place to the (2) 
waAud, (Bassisi latifolia). The mango yield is very uncertain, but in 
good seasons forms a considerable portion of the food of the people in 
May and June. The mahud tree and its products have been already 
described on pp. 32, 33, and p. 84. (3) Jack-fruit, or kdntdl (Arto- 
carpus integrifolia), is common. (4) Plantain, kala (Musa sapientum), 
is found all over the District, but the fruit is of a very coarse descrip- 
tion. (5^ Palm tree, or tdl (Borassus flabelliformis), is very common, 
an^ produces vast quantities of (toddy), the fermented sap which 
IS obtained from the peduncles cut before flowering. The idri shops 
pay a*revenue of ;£’482o, los. od. yearly. It is said that many of the 
pedgle subsist almost entirely on this liquor during the hot months, 
when it is most collected. (6) The date palm, or khejdr^ is also , 
chiefly cultivated for the tdri it yields. (7) The tamarind, imll or 
Utdl (Tamarindus Indica). (8) The bair (Zizyphus jujuba) is a 
favourite and common fruit. (9) Jdm (Eugenia jambolana) is found 
m every village, and the plums are highly esteemed by the natives. 
(10) Banrjdm (Eugenia ihiticosa). *(11) Jamrdl (Eugenia alba). 
(12) GuldbydPh (Eugenia jambos).* (13*) Zung (Eugenia caiyo- 
phyllata); the fruit does not come to maturity. (14) Amalids 
(Emblica officinalis) ; some fine trees of this species grow wild in 
Begu SstiM Subdivision, and are there called aurd. (15) The melon, 
or Miabuj (Cucumis melo), grows in great profusion on the sandy 
didrds bordering the Ganges, and <he fruit is very cheap. (16) The 
, \Sentence coniintted on page 102. 
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moar Aidoo, or tarmt^ (Cocurbita citmUtn), is equally common. 
(17) Astoi^ figs, tiie firuits of Ficus Caaica 01 F. Indica, 
sad F. glomerata are eaten by the lower classes. (iB) Gtnu adda 
and other species of lime, or ndm^ when prcqieily cultivated, come 
to great p^ection. (19) Wood apple or kathbd ele>^ 

phantum), and (20) bd (.dSgle mannelos), are higUy esteemed, 
and are found all over the District. (21) JSUttmia ^Catissa 
catandas). This fruit-tree is very generally cdtivated, and much 
used to make a jelly very like red-currant jelly, and other preserves. 
(28) Fine-apple, or a^ands, grows only in the south of the District. 
(23) The white and black mulberry, or W (Moms Indica and M. 
multicaulis), both yield fmit in great profusion. (24) The cAarmdIa 
or dudmeri (Cicca disticha) grows well, and yidds abundance of 
fruit (25) The papeya or papifd (Carica papaya). (26) The Toselle 
(Hibiscus sabdariifii) *is found in nearly every garden. (27) 
Phalsd (Grewia Asiatica) is in great favour with the 'natives (28) 
Lichi (Nephelium lichi), introduced fiom China, grows well in 
Monghyr. (7^) Lukdtd, the loquot of Europeans (Pierardia sapida). 
(30) Custard-apple, or dtd (Anona squamosa). (31) NonaAtd 
(Anona reticulata). (32) Chedtd (Dillenia spedosa), tire fleshy 
leaflets of the ripe*calyx are made into a jelly, and sometimes eatoi 
jn curries. (33) Oranges, or kumldrnebd (Citms auranti^), and 
(34) batAiA-nebu, or pumelo (Citms decumana), grown in this Distdct, 
are of a very inferior description, and seldom worth eating. (35) The 
'peach and apricot thrive indifierently. (36) The pear tree (Pyms 
communis), ndskpdH, is found in gardens, but the ^it is not goad. 

(37) The loquot (Mespilus japonica) is found in most fhiit gardens. 

(38) Andr, pomegranate (Punica granatum). (39) Guava, or g^dH 
(Psidium pyrifemm), grows to a large size. 

The Fibres of Monghyr District have been specially returned to 
me by the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, as the following s-*(i) Fdmiurdl 
(Abelmoschus esculentus), called by some Europeans lady’s fingers, 
a mallow grown in alntost every garden. The fibre^is not usually 
extracted, although it is strong and serviceable. (2) Fatud (Hibiscus 
cannabinus), the mesJda pdt of Bengal, also of the malloF Order, cul- 
tivated for its fibre throughout the District It is a bbgdtd crop, 
and is generally grown on the borders of the Indian-com fields ; the 
intention being to deceive straying cattle, who, finding such un- 
palatable fodder at the edge of the field, leave the nune! tasty crop 
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inside uninjureil The fibre is of exceUent quality, mi tsihe^ the 
place of jui^ sirhic^ is not produced in hjtoni^yr* There are si^eral 
other speqc^' of BQiblscus yieldmg' fibres found vOd m the District, 
but th^ all inferior to fiaiu4. (3) San, or hemp (Crotolmea 
juncea), a leguminous plant, grown in patches in nearly every village 
both as 4 a^,g.Utiti|nn and cold-weather crop. The fibre is called 
kashmkA^ and, not being readily injured by immersion in. Water, 
is used for fishix^-nets and well ropes. (4) The bark of the root 
of the paiM (Butea frondosa) gives a very tough fibre, and is used 
for caulking 'boats. {$) Maddr or ikhanda (Calotropis ^gantea), 
one of the Asdepiadacese, is plentiful ; but its fibre, although good, 
is seldom or never extracted. (6) Cannabis sativa, the g&nji of 
Bengal, is not cultivated in Monghyr; but it is found wild in most ' 
places, and is smoked under the name of bhang. The fibre is 
seldom if ever extracted. (7) Cocoa-nut palm (Cocos nucifera) is . 
not common, only a few straggling trees being seen here and there. 

(8) The tdl (Borassus fiabelliformis), a palm, is abundant, but its 
fibre is not much used. (9) Pandanus odoratissimus, the screw pine, 
is not unfrequently met withan the south of the District, in pargands 
Chakfi aud Gidhaur. Formerly many of these trees used to grow 
neat the Sibikund hot springs, three miles east of Monghyr, but ^ 
they were cut down in order to dislodge the snakes they harboured 
amongst their roots. The fibre is not collected. (10) Plantain, or 
J^ld (fliusa sapientum), is common everywhere, but the use of its 
fibre is not known, (n) American aloe (Agave Americana) is very 
common, being used generally as a fence to keep cattle out of 
cultivated lands. Its fibre is occasionally gathered, but is of no 
c(»nmercial importance. (12) Inhere is also a grass, seemingly an 
Andropogon, whose fibre is very extensively used, called sdbi, found 
in the jungles in the south of the District. (13) Tlsi, or flax (Linum 
usitatissimum), is not cultivated for its fibre. (14) The fibre of 
Bauhinia Vahlii has been mentioned amongst jungle products (p. 33). 

Area, Out-turn of Crops, E7;c. — The area of the District of 
MonghyiC^ as specially returned to ife by 4 he Boundary Commissioner 
of Ben^ on the 8th March 1875, is 3922 square miles, or nine 
square wiles in excess of the area given in the Census Rqport of 1872. 
This difference is due to the transfer of a few villages, in 1874, from 
Bhdgalpmr to this District^ According to the Revenue Survey, 

. which wan completed in September 1847, District contained an 
area of sjgifi’sa square miles, exclusive of pargands Kabkhand and 
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Utarkhand, which were transferred t 6 Bh^galpur in 1864; and 
contained 263 square miles. Of this totals 1606*47 square miles 
lay north of the Ganges, and 1729*85 to the south. In the northern 
division, the total amount of waste and uncultivable land was 
103,496*20 acres, consisting of 93,118*80 acres occupied hj rivers 
and water channels ; 543*20 by tanks, ponds, and reservoirs >»98i3*2o 
by village sites; and 21*00 by other water-courses. *fhi cultivable 
but uncultivated land amounted to 337,722*20 acres, comprismg 
91,674*89 acres of marshes ; 450*40 of forest and jungle ; 226,016*53 
of grass jungle; 17,952*68 of mango topes; and 162770 of road. 
The total area under Cultivation amounted to 586,958*32 acres, as 
against 441,218*40 acres uncultivable or imcultivated. South of the 
Ganges, the waste and uncultivable land was returned by the Revenue 
Surveyor at 180,869*55 acres, consisting of 122,062*68 acres of hills, 
rocks, ravines, or stony ground; 37,749*89 of rivers and water 
channels; 3958*37 of tanks, ponds, and reservoirs; 15,359*13 of 
village sites; other water<ourses, 1739*48. The cultivable but 
uncultivated land amounted to 201,456*16 acres, comprising 491*02 
acres of marshes ; 191,310*27 of tree jungle; 667*90 of grass jungle; 
7484*47 of mango topes; and 1502*50 of road. The total area 
under cultivation amounted to 724,810*62 acres, as against 382,325*7 1 
acres uncultivable or uncultivated. The totals for the whole District 
were 2,135,313*05 acres, thus divided; — Uncultivable, 284,365*75 
acres; uncultivated, 539,178*36; and cultivated, 1,311,768*94 
In a report dated 20th August 1875, the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, 
furnished me with the following special returns of cultivation,- and 
of the areas under food and other crops, derived from informa- 
tion collected by himself chiefly during the scarcity of the previous 
year; — ‘Total acreage of the Headquarters Subdivision, 1,078,400 
acres, consisting of 805,480 acres of cultivated land; 192,920 of 
uncultivable land, including village sites ; and 80,000 of land unculti- 
vated, but capable of cultivation. Total acreage of the Begu Sardf 
Subdivision, 492,160 acres, consisting of 439,360 Icres of cultivated 
land; 42,800 of uncultivrble ^and, including village sites; and 

10.000 of land uncultivated, but capable of cultivation. Total 
acreage of the Jamdi Subdivision, 1,013,760 acres, consisting of 
668,432 acres of cultivated land, of which 386,753 arc under non- 
food crops, such as poppy, indigo, castor-oil, linseed, mustard, and 
fibres ; 295,328 acres of uncultivable land,' including village rites ; and 

50.000 of land uncultivated, but capable of cultivation.’ He adds : 
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< There is vezy little land which would yield crops, if well cultivated, 
manured, watered, and drained, that is not already under cultivation/ 
The areas of the various food staples are returned in die order of 
their extent^ Aghani rice, 742,839 acres; wheat, 165,432 

acres; gram, 137,860 acres; kkesdri, 124,074 acres; peas, 110,288 
acres; Mrle^, 96,502 acres; arhar, 68,930 acres; oats, 41,358 
acres; mdhti, 27,572 acres; kurtAi, 27,572 acres. The preceding 
are roAt crops^ Indian com, 151,646 acres; marud, 82,796 acres; 
urid, 68/930 acres; 55,144 acres; cAofd janlrd, 55,144 acres; 
china, 41,358 acres; kheri, 41,358 acres; kodo, 27,572 acres; bam 
kcUai, 27,572 acres; kauni^ 13,786 acres; borox>\x\&t, 13,786 acres; and 
boro rice, 5000 acres. These form the bhadai harvest. 1 estimated 
that 600,000 acres are under two crops, and therefore the area of 
the District was increased by that amount before making the above 
calculations.’ He further remarks : ^ In giving the areas under the 
various crops in Monghyr, a difficulty as to accuracy at once presents 
itself, in the fact that, with the exception of rice, few of the crops 
are grown singly. As many as five or six species may be seen 
growing mixed up together in the same field, as wheat or barley with 
linseed, mustard, gram, khesdri, mdsvri, and safflower. This system, 
I believe, is better suited to the inundated lands than any other, 
and may be billed a kind of assolement system, such as is practised 
in Belgium. It may also be mentioned that, although a bhadai crop 
is«own^ over the didrds and other inundated lands subjected to 
the spill of the Ganges, the sowing is little more than a speculation, 
in the hope that the crop will be reaped oftener than once in five or 
six years, as the flood usually comes before the crop is ripe. 
Although the full ripe bhadai crop is seldom reaped in such lands, 
covering, I estimate, 100,000 acres, yet sufficient of the young crop 
for feeding cattle, etc. is generally secured to save the sower from 
actual loss. Rice is generally sown alone ; but khesdrl and gram are 
scattered broadcast in the rice fields as they are dicing up at the 
end of the rains, ^d form a scanty rabi crop, reaped a couple of 
months after ffie main crop is cig.’ The areas under non-food 
crops are }-^Mustard, 150,000 acres; linseed, 50,000 acres; castor- 
oil, 50,000 acres; poppy, 28,800 acres; indigo, 28,000 acres; 
tobacco, 20,000 acres; /f/ (Sesamum), 15,000 acres; cotton, 12,000 
acres; paiad (Hibiscus cannabinus), 10,000 acres; san, or hemp, 
5000 acresi; and various, 17,953 acres. Total area under non-food 
crops, 386,753 acres. I ftar that most of the above figures axe 
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founded on very insufficient data. In tibe case of >jndtgo, a return, 
derived from the European plantei;^ themselves, riiows the area under 
cultivation to be 16,000 highis of the laige siae in use on the north 
of the Ganges, or about 10,000 acres. 

Condition of the Peasantry.— -In 1871, the Collector, Mr. 
Barlow, supplied me with the following facts concen^n^ fhe mate- 
rial position of the cultivating classes. A holding over twaity-five 
acres of land would, ordinarily speaking, be considered an Unusually 
large one, tljough holdings of thirty-three to one hundred ^es in 
the possession of actud cultivators exist ; less than four acres would 
be looked upon as very small. A farm of twelve acres, under average 
conditions of situation and fertilit>, can comfortably support a hus- 
bandman. On an average, a pair of oxen can plough five acres \ but 
in a light soil eight acres may be managed, whilst in heavy ground 
only three* can be kept in thorough cultivation by a single pak. A 
tenant holding so small a farm as four acres would not be as well 
off as an ordinary petty retail shopkeeper ; and the Collector thinks 
that, considering the uncertainties of agriculture and of the temper 
of a landlord, a man with a fixed income of Rs. 8 or 16s. a month 
is in a more favourable position than such a farmer. The cultivators 
generally are said to be in debt to their landlords for rent, and on 
account of advances of grain for consumption or seed The advance 
is repaid at harvest-time in kind, with an addition of from thirty to 
fifty pqr cent, as interest. According to the estimates of me Stib- 
divisional officer, the proportion of occupancy tenants is supposed 
to be 25 per cent., and of tenants without liability to enhancanent 
of rent, 6 ‘2 5 per cent of the general body of the cultivators. Tie 
Collector, however, considers these figures as little bettar tlhan 
guess-work. His opinion is that other forms of holding than mere 
tenancies at will are few, and ‘ beyond doubt those established by 
law to be of the superior class are not worthy of accbunt This 
District is not* one in which the provisions of AjAx. of 1859 have 
borne much fruit, as is proved by the Record KSeperis report that 
there have been no case^ at d^l under sections 2, and 6 ; but 
in trials in cases under sections 13 and 23, where the question of 
occupancy was raised, 435 were decided against, and 155 in &vour of 
the rayats^ There are a very few cases in Monghyr of small pro- 
prietors who own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary lands without 
either a landlord above or sub-holders and labourers beneath them. 

In 1875, Collector, Mr, Lockwod, did not give a more 
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favourable atccount In hia Adxuimatration to tt 74 '« 7 S 
mtes: ^Tltoe so much competition for land^ that it is geitersUIy 
rack-rented»^tm 4 ^ ^ cultivator of the soil. There 

appears little ddubt that so great is the demand, that a good deal 
of land» vhkh ten years ago was considered not worth cultivation, 
has dtdi^ ijpe past two or three years been broken up. I may 
mentiipn the broad belt of land adjoining the Kharakpur bills west 
of the , Kharakpur road, and a very considemble area to the north* 
west of lhaikiyd, and throughout the central ports *of that parga^. 
On inquiring fiom rayats there, I was informed that indigo cultiva- 
tion had driven out a good many from the villages south of Baliyi, 
and forced them to till the land towards the north. The jungle 
lands, conspicuous in the Survey maps in Pharkiyd, are how very 
generally studded with fields of com.’ ^ 

The Pomestic Animals of Monghyr used for purposes of agri- 
culture are chiefly oxen. Buffaloes are also employed on the north 
of the Ganges. Cows are never used. The Musalmdns would be 
willing enough to employ them, but Hindu feeling is too strong. 
Ponies and asses are also domesticated. Horses are very few. 
Buffeloes, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and pigs are reared and sold 
for food. There is a considerable trade in sheep with Lower Bengal. 
The value of an ordinary pair of buffaloes is said to be Rs* 35 or 
£St ; of Qjeen, Rs, 40 or ^£4 per pair; of cows, Rs. 8 to 

RS. x6 or i6s. to ’las. od. each ; of sheep, Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 
ox £2, los. od to £4 per score; of goats, Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 or 
;^i,*4S. od to los. od. per score; of pigs, Rs. 75 to Rs. 80 
oifc^7, ros. od to per score. The Collector, in his Administra- 
tion Report for 1873, thus describes the cattle of the District : — ‘ Every 
one who has travelled through this District must have been struck 
with the miserable condition of the cattle. Their only chance of 
getting a good meal is by trespassing and eating the growing crops, 
their usual fodd^consisting of the scanty grass which grows along 
the roadside, ana the weeds whfth spring up among the stubble 
after the cropg have been cut. It woifld be a happy day for the 
cattle of Bengd, if, as in other countries, a certain portion of the 
village was set apart for common grazing-ground ; but the country 
is so tfaiddy populated, that every available bighd^^ required to grow 
food to The cattle to the south of the Ganges are perhaps 
somewhat better off than those on the northern side, as there is 
generally-a good supply of leaves among the hills. Disputes origi- 
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nating in catUe^respass are at the bottom of a large proportion of 
criminal cases. The plan followed in some places of giving a watch- 
man the border of the field for himself after the plants have sprung 
up, is perhaps the best device for diminishing trespass ; for if the 
watdiman slumbers at his post, his own property is the first to 
suffer.* ^ 0 

The Agricultural Implements are "as follow T^lxe hdl or 
plough, which consists of five parts, — ^the ph&l or diare, a triangular 
piece of iron attached to the lower end of the plough, which is con- 
nected by the hdlis to ,a cross bar to which the cattle are yoked, and 
which is called the pdlu ; the parihdthd or lagnd is the after portion 
of the plough, by which the ploughman guides it as it moves ; the 
hdly from* which the whole plough derives its name, is a small piece 
of wood uniting the phdl with the hdlis^ the former fitting into a 
^groove in it. The koddl is a spade whose blade is inclined at an 
acute angle to the handle, and which is wielded like a pickaxe. The 
khurpi or spud is a trowel-like implement about three inches broad, 
used for weeding. I'he hasud is a kind of curved knife without 
teeth, used in cutting grass or standing grain. When it is armed 
with teeth it is called kachiyd. The chauki is an implement which 
corresponds to some extent to the English harrow in its uses, and 
is formed of a plank about 8 feet long, 8 inches broad, and 2 inches 
thick, with chains attached to each end, by means of which it is 
connected with a pdlu or yoke detached from a plough. One or 
two men stand on it to guide the oxen, and to increase its breaking 
force by their weight. One of each of the foregoing implements 
and a pair of oxen are required to cultivate a ‘ plough ’ of land, con- 
sisting of fifteen btghdsy or five acres. The whole would cost about 
Rs. 45 or 10s. od. ; but with oxen of an inferior qualiQr, which 
would not be able to cultivate more than ian^bighds of land, the cost 
would be lessened to Rs. 32. 8. o or 5s. od. 

The Wages of Labour have considerably increased of late years, 
having in some cases almost diubled. The folfowing rates were 
officially furnished to me 'in 1870 by the Collector^ and, judging 
from other estimates I have received and inquiries I have made, 
are correct or very nearly so. Coolies were returned as earning an 
jjiyerage daily wage,,of to 2 dnnds (ajej. to 3d.) a day. The em- 
^Pll^ent and^emuneration of these men is uncertain, but the above 
may be taken as the wage for which porters and road-labourers might 
be employed. Agricultural day-labourers, when remunerated in kind. 
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received 2 sm {4 Ibs») of graiii»or 2 inn4s (3A) a. day, , The Col- 
lector does not specify the grain he refers to, or whether itis husked 
or not • Smiths received 4 innds (6d) a day; bricklayers and car- 
pentfeis, 4 6 dnnds ( 6 d. to gd.) a day. Formerly, about i860, the 
daily pay* of a coolie was i dnnd (ijd); day-labourers pained the 
same; ^th^, 2 dnnds (3A); bricldayers, 3 to 4 dnnds (4jd. to 6d); 
and carpenters, a to 3 dnnds (3d. to 4jd.). 

Prices ov Food. — The ordinary rate for the best cleaned rice 

in 1856, the earliest date for which the Collector could obtain infor? 
mation, was Rs. 1. 14. 6 a man^ or 5s. 4d. per hundredweight; in i860 
it had risen to Rs. 3. $. 4 a man^ or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight ; the 
marimum price reached in 1866, during the famine, was Rs. 6. 10, 8 
a num^ or i8s. 8d. per hundredweight. In 1870, prices had fallen to 
Rs. 8. o a man^ or 7s. per hundredweight ; so that the price ol 
the finer kinds of rice had not advanced during the decade preceding 
1870. The common quality of rice, in 1856, was sold at Rs. 1. 1 1. 10 a 
man^ or 4s. io|d. per hundredweight ; and in i860, at Rs. i. 8. 8 a man^ 
or 4S. 3 Jd. per hundredweight; the highest price in 1866, during the 
famine, was Rs. 5. 5. 4 a tnan^ or 14s. iid. per hundredweight. In 
1870 the price was Rs. 1. 12. 5 a 7nan^ or 4s. 1 i|d. per hundredweight, 
very nearly the same as fourteen years before. Common unhusked 
rice, in i860, fetched R. i. o. 0 per or 2s. gfd. the hundred- 
weighty in i866 this price was nearly quadrupled, Rs. 3. i. 3 per 
many or 8s. 7|d. per hundredweight, being paid during the summer 
months ; in the price was Rs. i. i. 3 per man^ or 3s. o|d. 
petTiUndredweight Unshelled barley, in 1856, cost R. o. 15. i 
ptjf many or 2s. 7|d. per hundredweight; in i860, Rs. i. i. 10 pei 
many or 3s. 1 Jd. per hundredweight ; in the 1866 famine, Rs. 2. 13. 9 
per many or 8s. per hundredweight ; and in 1870, Rs. 2. 3, 7 per 
many or 6s. 2|d. per hundredweight. Indian com, in 1856, sold at 
Rs. 1. 5. 4 per»«i«, or 3s. 8|d. per hundredweight; in i860, at 
Rs. 1, 6. 5 per many or 3s. lof d. per hundredweight. The maximum 
price in 1866 was Rs. 3 5. 4 per >«««, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight ; 
and in 1870 the average rate was fes. i? 3. 8 per many or 3s. 4 id. 
per hundredweight, or cheaper than in 1856. Wheat, in 1856, 
cost Rl I. 9. 7 per man^ or 4s. sfd. per hundredweight; in i860, 
Rs. 1. X3. a pa; nuM, or 5s. id. per hundredweight; it rose in 1866, 
during die inline, to Rs. 4. 3. 4 per man, or iis. 9|d. per hundred- 
weight; sind in 1870 sold for Rs. 3. 3. 2 per num, or 8s. ii^d. per 
hundredweighb Sugar-cane, in i860, cost Rs. 10. o. o per man. 
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01 8s. od per hundredtt^ight^ii^itaiirULdmain 1866 was 

Rs* X2. 4. II per, man, or j£i, 14s. 5|d pW hundredweight; and 
itt 1870, Rs. 13. $. 4 P^r man, or jC^, 17s, 4d per huliiWedweight. 

The following figures for 1874, the last famine year, and' 1:875 are 
derived fi-qm the Calcutta Gazette, verified by the figures^ in the Col- 
lector’s office. In Januaiy 1874 the cost of rice wa^iijjfw^ per 
rupee, or 9s. 8|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 13 J per rupee, or 
8s. 3^d. per hundredweight ; Indian com, 14 sers per rupee, or Ss. 
per hundredweight ; and pulses, 14 sers per rupee, or 8s. per hun- 
dredweight. In January 1875, P®** rupee, or 3s* 8fd. 

per hundredweight; wheat, 19 J sers per rupee, or 5s* 8fd. per hun- 
dredweight ; Indian com, 26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 3|d. per hundred- 
weight; pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5jd. per hundredweight 
In February 1874 the price of rice was 1 sers per rupee, or 9s. 8fd. 
per hundredweight; wheat, lai sers per mpee, or 8s. iiJ(L per 
hundredweight; Indian com, 14 sers per rupee, or 8s. pet hundred- 
weight ; pulses, 14 sers per rupee, or 8s. per hundredweight In 
February 1875, rice, 18 J sers per mpee, or 6s. o|d. per hundred- 
weight; wheat, 16 J sers per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredwaght ; 
Indian corn, 26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 3f d. per hundredweight ; 
pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5jd. per hundredweight In March 
1874, rice, 1 1 J sers per rupee, or 9s. 8|d. per hundredweight ; wheat, 
i^pee, or 8s. 3^d. per hundredweight ; Indian c^m, I4J 
sers per mpee, or 7s, 8|d. per hundredweight; pulses, 12 sers pfer 
mpee, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight In March 1875, iS^sers 
per mpee, or 6s. o§d. per hundredweight; wheat, 17 J sers per rupee, 
or 6s. 4|d. per hundredweight; Indian com, 25 sers per mpee, or 
4s. 5|d. per hundredweight; pulses, 16 sers per rupee, or ‘7s. per 
hundredweight In April 1874, rice, 12J sers per mpee, or 8s. iijd 
per hundredweight; wheat, 13 J serf per mpee, or 8s. 3jd. per hun- 
dredweight; Indian com, 14J per mpee, or 7 s. 8|d. per hundred 

weight; pulses, 12 sers per mpee, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight In 
April 1875, rice, 16J sers per mpee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredt<^eight ; 
wheat, 19 J sers per mpee, 'Or 5k 8Jd. per hundredweight; Indian 
com, 23 serf per mpee, or 4s. To|d. per hundredweight ; pulses, j6 
serf per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight In May 1874, rice, loj 
sers per mpee, or los. 8d. per hundredweight; wheat, 15 
per mpee, or 7s. 5^. per hundredweight; Indian com, 15^ 
per rupee, or 7s. 2|d, per hundredweight ; pulses, I2 sefS per rupee, 
or 9^ 4d. per hundredweight In May 1875, rice, j6f senpetrupee. 
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or 6s. 9|d par hmidredweight ; wheat, 2t $m per* rupee, or 5s. 4d 
per hundred^ilgjbt; Indian com, 26 am per rupee, of 4s. 3{d. per 
hundredwit^j^it; pulses, I’j sen ^ rupee, or 6s. 7d, per hundred- 
weight In June 1874, rice, io| sm per rupee, or 10& 8<L per* 
hundredweight; wheat, 14J sen per rupee, ^r 7s, 8|d. per hundred- 
weight; €ndi|n com, 15 sets per rupee, oi*7s. sjd. per hundred- 
weight; pSlses, lasers per rupee, or 9s, 4d. per hundredweight 
In June*i875, rice, i6Jrf^rypermpee, or 6s. pfd. per hundredweight; 
wheat, rm per rupee, or 5s. rod. per hundredweight; Indian 
comi 26'sefj per rupee, or 4s. per hundredweight; pulses, 16 sen 
per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight. In July 1874, rice, ii sen 
per rupee, or los. 2d. per hundredweight ; wheat, 15 J per rupee, 

or 7s. afd. per hundredweight; Indian com, 16 J sers per rupee, or 
6s. 9|<t per hundredweight ; pulses, 13 sers per rupee, or 8s. 7|d. 
per hundredweight In July 1875, rice, 17^ sers per rupee, or 
6s. 4|4. per hundredweight; wheat, 17 J sers per rupee, or 6s. 4|d. 
per hundredweight ; Indian com, 28 sers per rupee, or 4s. per 
hundredweight; pulses, i6 sers per rupee, or 7b. per hundredweight. 
In August 1874, rice, 10^ sers per rupee, or los. 8d. per hundred- 
weight; wheat, 13*^ per rupee, or 7s. 2|d. per hundredweight; 
Indian com, 16^ sers per rupee, or 6s. 9gd. per hundredweight; 
pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. s^d. per hundredweight In August 
.1875, rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight; wheat, 17^ 

se^ per mpee, or 6s. 4|d. per hundredweight ; Indian com, 26 sen 
per rupee, or 4s. 3fd. per hundredweight; pulsel, 15 sers per mpee, 
or 7a sjd. per hundredweight In September 1874, rice, 12 J sers 
par rupee, or 8s. ii^d. per hundredweight; wheat, 15^ j^nrperrupee, 
or 7s. afd. per hundredweight; Indian com, 22 sers per rupee, or 
5s. id. per hundredweight; pulses, 14 sers per rupee, or 8s. ^per 
hundredweight. In September 1875, rupee, ^ or 

6s. 9fd. per hundredweight; wheat, sers per rupee, or 6s. o|d. 
per hundredweight; Indian com, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 5|d. per 
hundredweight; pulses, 15 sen per jrupee, or 7s. sjd. per hundred- 
weight In October 1874, rice, 13^ sen^i^tt rupee, or 8s. 3jd. per 
hundredweight; wheat, 16 J sers per rupee, or 6s, 9gd. per hundred- 
weight; Indian com, 25 sers perjiipce, or 4s. sfd. per hundred- 
weight; pubes, "is sers per rupee, or 7s. s^d. per hundredweight 
In Oc^er ^875, rice, 16J sen per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundred- 
weight ; whea^ 18J sen per rupee, or 6s. ofd. per hundredweight ; 
Indian cord, 29 sen per rupee, or 3s. io|d. per hundredweight i 
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pubes, 15 sen per rupee, or ^s. sjd pet hundredweight In 
November 1874, rice, 12^ sen per rupee, or 8$. 11^ per hundred- 
weight; wheat, 16^ sen per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn, 24 sen per rupee, or 4s. 8cL per hundredweight ; pulses, 
14 per rupee, or 8s.»per hundredweight In November 1875, 
wheat, j8J sen per rupee, or 6s. ofd. per hundredv^pi^jif; Indian 
com, 29 sers per rupee, or 3s. io|d. per hundredweight; pulses, 15 
sen per rupee, or 7s. sjd. per hundredweight In December 1874, 
rice, i6| sers per rupee, or 6s. 9|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 17 J 
sen per rupee, or 6s. 4fd. per hundredweight ; Indian cjm, 33f sen 
per rupee, or 3s. 3jd. per hundredweight; and pulses, 15 sen per 
rupee, or 7s. sjd. per hundredweight In December 1873, rice, 
jj^sers per rupee, or 6s. 4|d. per hundredweight; wheat, 22 sers 
per rupee, or 55. id. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 31 J sen per 
rupee, or 3s. 7d. per hundredweight 

Local Weights and Measures. — The standard of weight most 
in use in the town of Monghyr, for weighing both grain and liquids, 
is that based on the ser of 84 to/ds. The most common linear 
measure is a yard or g^az of 2 J k(U/is or cubits of 18 inches. The 
80 told ser is used in many markets north of the Ganges. The 
standard of land measure is the same for most of the pargands south 
of the Ganges, being a pole or lagd of five and a half hdths. The 
local highd in use is, therefore, equivalent to an area of 302^ square, 
yards, or *625 of an English acre. In Kapd and Gidhaur, howe\fer, 
the pole measures 6 hdths^ and the local highd 3600 square yards, 
or 744 of an acre. In Chakdi, the pole is the largest in thc^ Dis- 
trict, being 7 hdths^ or loj yards, giving a local highd of 4900 square 
yards, or 1*011 of an acre. On the north of the river, nearly every 
pargand has a standard of its own, and different standards are 
often met with in the same pargand. The following are the most 
prevalent in each ; — In pargands Akbarpur-Rdnf, Imddpur, Malkf, 
Masjfdpur, and Naipur, the pole measures 5I hdths^ and the local 
highd consists of 3206 square yards, or *668 of an acre. In par- 
gands Bcliyd and Bhiisdri,^ the standard is a 6-hdti pole; and in 
pargands Bdda, BhiSsdri, and Fharkiyd, a 6}^hdth pole, which gives 
a local highd of 4225 square yards, or *830 of an acre. 

Landless Day-Labourers are very numerous in Monghyr Dis- 
trict. Mr. lA)ckwood, the Collector, reported in 1874 that ‘the 
lands in this District are chiefly cultivated by kamidSy i^ho are in 
point of fact bondmen to the landholder. They belong to the 
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lowest castesi particularly Afusihars s 0 d DosMhs. X douU whether 
there is a Mus^bar in the District who is not a bondnuui. 
I have aslfiied Way of them, and received the same reply from ail 
It appeam to. be the custom for every low-caste man, dixecdy he 
arrives the age of puberty, and wants a wife, to receive a few 
rupees uiSii^ Jhe name of a loan from the village landholder, and 
execute a uond^ similar to that annexed, which I procured at a 
village near Jamdi, and is a fair specimen of its dass. It is said that 
not only axe the bonds never liquidated, but that the landholder would 
refuse to accept the money if tendered ; and, so far as I can learn, 
the simple clown gets so confused regarding what is due in shape 
of compound interest, that it never enters his head to liquidate his 
debt These bondmen are paid about Rs. i. 6. o or 2s. 9d. per 
mensem, and the interest of the bond is also nominally taken out in 
work. The kamids are a lean race, and the wonder is how it is they 
manage to subsist with their scanty clothing and insufficient food. 
But their women all take their share in labour, and the Government 
roads, zaminddri embankments, and wood-cutting keep them from 
starvation, I have on many occasions urged them to emigrate, but 
they plead that their masters will not let them go, and that they 
prefer the i^s they have rather than to fly to others they know not 
oV The bond referred to is as follows, and is a remarkable instance 
of the i^orance among the lower dasses of what the English law 
ha^done for them; — ‘Agreement between A. B., a Musihar of 
village Mablepur, pargand Parbatpur, zild Monghyr, on the one 
hand,«and Bdbu C. D., Rdjput, on the other. In consideration 
uf receiving Rs. 5 in cash, to celebrate his marriage, A. B. hereby 
binds himself to plough, sow, irrigate, and reap the fields of C. D., 
and perform faithfully all the duties of a ka??nd or bondman. The 
said A. B. binds himself to continue in the service of his master, 
C. D., and never to refuse doing any work imposed on him : morn- 
ing and evening, day and night, he will be present and ready to work, 
and he Will never absent himself euen for a visit to a friend or 
1 elation without leave. If on any dteasten the said A. B. should 
absent himself, that day’s work win be placed to his debit, and he 
will be liable for such damages as Her Majesty’s courts of law may 
direct. In addition to the above duties, the said A. B. binds himself 
to furnish the said C. D. with the following commodities, as may 
be directed a council of peers of the said C. D. thatching grass, 
bamboos, strings, woods, and other things {waghaira). This deed 
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it executed in good faith, asd'Aesar Jtedj (that is« the i8th July 
The amount) Rs. 5 or xos., ii^as umedeehxed in 1874, after 
eixteen years* service. 

The occupation returps of the Census Statement for Monghyr 
give the number of adult male labourers at but this docs 

not represent the entire number of persons dependent on vmges 
of daily labour. The caste returns show tlmt there i&t rra^sSs 
Musihars, 99,3x2 Dosddhs, and 10,769 Dorns, or a total of 
222,666, scarcely any of whom own any land. It is on this im^ 
mense class that scarcity readily tells with all the force of famine. 
Their means of subsistence is the most precarious, at the same 
time that their numbers render any s)rstem of relief a matter of the 
greatest difficulty. There is much evidence, besides that of the 
Collector just quoted, to show that not more thnn five per cent of 
these castes own any land. | 

The Land Tenures of Monghyr scarcely d^er from those ^ 
the neighbouring District of Bhigalpur, which \l have described 
at length in the Statistical Account of that District That such is 
the case might be expected, from the fact that most of the land of 
the two Districts was owned by the same proprietors at the time 
that the English took possession oi Behar, and that it continued for 
sixty years after subordinate to the same revenue supervision. The 
latter fact may not seem at first sight to bo' sufficient cau6e to induce 
or preserve a similarity of tenures in both, cut it must be remem- 
bered that a similar result has been produced by this cause in other 
parts of Bengal. English Districts, at the tine of their fotmdalion, 
if they did not exactly coincide with the eximng revenue divisions, 
were made to follow boundaries fixed by fisc^ considerations ; *and 
these considerations were probably connected with a similarity in 
the modes of land-holding, which resulted iii similarity of revenue 
procedure. When the English preserved these divisions, as in the 
case of Bhdgalpur and Monghyr, till forty years! after the Ipermanent 
Settlement, the tenures of both remained aiike through aU the 
troubles of our early land administration, which Vcdr^ly would have 
been the case if they had been formed into separate Districts from 
the beginning of our rule. This theory does not overlook the fact 
that parts of Monghyr are derived from Tirhut alnd Gayi, With the 
exception of pargani Pharkiy^, which was down ao very recent times 
an entirely uncultivated swamp, these additionsj have been so smsdl 
that they may be left out of consideration. Mon^over, such pargands 
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south of the pam of Ae aame pditkel divistotosee the 

territoiy ee the Mah^t Khafakpur, eveo pnor to the <airrt|p 
of that e$tate, and were afterwards mostly held ghi^wd^ixn 
the same omUtions. The following desci^on of the land tenures 
of District, whilst noticing the more remarkable forms, 

is intetiAed ^y^to supplement that given in my Aocoiint of the ' 
parent ^iMstrict of Bhd^pur* It is principally derived from ^ 
specisil report by the Collector of Monghyr, dated the srst De- 
cern^ <374, and uses a system of grouping different from that 
whidt I have followed in my account of the Bhdgalpur tenures* 

All tenures may be divided into estates in chief, that is, subordi- 
natefto the Government alone ; and subordinate tenures, which form 
part an estate in chief. The first may be subdivided into estates 
subject to the yearly payment to the State of a fixed revenue, and 
estates which for various reasons have been exempted from this 
payment Subordinate tenures are similarly distinguished, according 
as they pay or do not pay rent to the landholders in chief; the 
renl-pa3dng tenures are again divided into those held by middlemen 
with permanent or temporary rights, and those held by actual culti* 
vators of the soil, who also may have rights of occupancy for ever, 
or for a fixed period, or may be sinfply tenants at will. Revenue- 
paying estates are subdivided q,5/ollows in the Collectors report ; — 
(i) Zamindakis are the highest form of estates in chief, and existed 
Icfig before the English undertook the administration of the country. 
In Monghyr they are all permanently settled, and differ little from 
a great Englisli property, except in their payment of Government 
revenue. Their exact position in the economy of the State was 
accurately defined in the Regulations of 1793. Their number is 
3180. (a) Ghdtwdlis were originally revenue-free service tenures, 
granted in the time of Musalmdn supremacy to the petty hill 
chieftains on the southern frontier, on condition of their preventing 
raids by the hill-men of Rdmgarh and Western Santdlid on the 
low-lying and cultivated part of the country on the banks of the 
Ganges* iThe^ holders were also lequimd to destroy wild beasts, 
which ocbasioi^ly made inroads on the low lands. These tenures 
are chiefly found in pargand Chakif, and number 13 in all. They 
were resumed by the English Government, and now pay revenue, the 
original proprietors receiving an allowance called mdlikdnd from 
Govemtxij^ (3) Jd^n were formerly of various kinds, being granted 
for the most part as the reward of military service under the Mughul 
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Goviaatiment; but these have now disaf^peafed Those that remain 
as Invalid jdgtrs, and were j^ted Jtt lieu of cash pen- 
under Regulation xliii. of 1793, to invalid nati^ soldiers of 
the Company. Their number in this District is 138;}* (4) tfmauias 
do not differ much from other zaminddris^ except that ihejrare borne 
separately on the revenue-roll. They are great prairie^ almost 
totally submerged during the rains, but covered wiSh mik grass 
during the hot season, and forming vast grazing grounds for cattle 
and buffaloes. These estates are chiefly met with in the low-lying 
Pharkiyd fargand^ and are six in number. 

Revenue-free Tenures were originally granted by the native 
princes, under the Muhammadan rule, to favourites or for religious 
purposes. Their number, as ascertained from the Road Cess 
Returns, is 3745. They are held in absolute proprietary right. 
Very few owe their origin to Hindu foundation. Such, however, is 
not the case with subordinate Idkhirdj tenures. The largest revenue- 
free tenure in the District is the entire Abhaipur pargand^ held by 
the khanka or monastery at Maulanagar, which was confirmed by a 
$anad of Council, dated 9th February 1786. The proceeds Of the 
estate are expended in feeding travellers and beggars, in keeping a 
school and a mosque, and also in the personal expenses of the 
endowed family. 

Subordinate Tenures, or those not held directly from Govern- 
ment comprise mukarraris, which are generally transferable'* leases, 
granted in perpetuity at a small fixed rent, and owe their validity to 
immemorial custom They are granted to the yoiihger son^ and 
females of Hindu families where the law of primogeniture prevajjs. 
Those held by widows, however, revert to the holder of the zandnddri 
on the death of the lessee. These tenures are generally small. 
The largest in the District is one known by the name of Bhilw^d, 
which pays a rent of 4s. od., and collects a gross rental of 
;^868, 4S. od. It was granted by an ancestor of the MaMrdjd Sir 
Jdi Mangal Sinh to a relative. ,A three-fourths share has been sold 
by the descendant of the doneij Dar-mukarraHs are siib- 4 cnures 
created by the mukarrariddrsy and are held by the sub-tenants on 
terms similar fo those settled in the agreement with thife superior 
landlord. They also owe their original creation to the cdttom of 
the country, and are now recognised by our courts of law, Thikds 
are farms, called ijdrds in Bengal proper, leased out term of 
years, The thikdddr pays a fixed rent to the zamhldty and gets 
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what he cw of the land It not unfrequentiy happens that the 
MM 1eaae)tih^ the fpmi of a mortgage for monQr advancedfaid 
then the Inm is Oalled a thikd^ zarpeshgi. KaiUniz are sub-leases 
MMddrs to persons who get as much as they can^ either 
direc% ^ of the nayats^ or by sub-letting to dar^MnUdrs^ who 
again Ui lo se-katilndddrs. SAtkml tenures are thus described 
by the.CoUector : — ‘ It was not unusual for persons holding revenue- 
free estMes to part with small portions of land^ either by sale or by 
gift On the occasion of the parent estate being resumed, the 
revenue of the alienated portions was fixed along with that of the 
parent estate, and made payable through the zmnlnddrs. Such, 
tenants are called shikmi^ and ajfe veiy common in every part of the 
District’ 

Cultivating Farmers with permanent rights of occupancy were 
first recognised by the English Government in the Rent Law, Act x« 
<^f *3S9> but they always formed part of the land-tenure system of 
Behar. The right of undisturbed possession might be interfered with 
by a powerful landlord, and there was no legal means to enforce it, 
but the right was none the less believed to exist It is not, how- 
ever, even now-a-days,, frequently taken advantage of by the poorer 
class of the peasantry, who are too much under the power of their 
landlords to assert rights against his interest. In order to prove a 
ri|jht oteccupancy, it is necessary to prove twelve years’ uninterrupted 
possession ; and receipts of rents, which usually form the basis of 
proof, are seldom forthcoming for so many years, for zaminddrs axe 
not in the habit of granting receipts. The fight of occupancy, real or 
pretended, is, amongst the better class of tenants, a constant source of 
litigation. Gorubandi is a holding equivalent to the jamd mukar- 
rati of Bengal, and signifies that the rayat holds at a fixed rent, not 
liable to be raised. This right, which is founded on the custom 
of the country, was legalized by the Rent Law, where the rent could 
be proved not to have been enhanced since the Permanent Settle- 
ment; morepver, twenty years df such unchanged possession 
gave A presuinption on ^e part of the tenant that it had not been 
enhanced during the longer period, which the zandnddr was bound 
to rebqt, Such holdings are very frequently met with north of the 
(ranges, but are not so common in the south of the District. The 
term gfitfziiMzuli is often applied by rayeds to other tenures, under 
the 8Uiq;»q^on that holding at a Axed rent for twenty years gives 
them ar^t to hold at a fixed rent for ever. For instance, many 
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rayais on Mdrd lands, which did not exiat at the dafte of the Perma- 
Settlement, call themselves garaddts^ on the plea of their rent 
tiever having been increased. BhM jot is desil^netion of a 
holding in which the tenant pays his rent, either in money or kind, 
proportionally to the out-turn of his crops in each year: It is 
pc^ular with the peasantry, ^nd is of very ancient standhig.^ If, as is 
generally the case, the crops are equally divided between iia&Wfdndir 
and the rayat^ the latter considers himself better off than if he paid 
rent according to neighbouring fixed rates; but it often happens 
that a grasping landlord demands nine-sixteenths of the crops, 
and even mor^ The landholder or middleman, however, rarely 
takes his share in kind ; the value of it is fixed by a system known 
as ddnddandif and the tenant pays its value in coid, keepii\g the 
entire crop for himself. Should the tenant object to the ddndbondi^ 
*the proprietor takes possession of his share on the threshing-floor. 
The Collector says : ‘ 1 calc ulate that nearly one-half of the Culti- 
vated area of this District is held under the hhdoli system/ Tenants- 
ai-will form the chief portion of the agricultural class in Monhgyr. 
They hold their land at any rates that they and the landlord may 
agree to. There is a peculiar class of yearly tenants, called hAita- 
hM't rayats, who cultivate didrd lands, which are submerged during 
the rains. In the month of Bhadra, a settlement is made by the 
landlords with them, if willing to cultivate at a rent fixed^ for the 
year, according as the didrd appears covered with a rich alluvial 
deposit or with sand. The rent naturally varies very much under 
this kind of tenure. These hastabMi tenures prevail chiefly in 
pargand Salfmdbdd. Kdmat lands aie those held in home culfiv^a- 
tion by zaminddrs or large subordinate tenants. In estates where 
there are many sharers, if one of them holds any portion kdmat^ he 
pays a small contribution to the other coparceners. 

Rent-free Subordinate Tenures are small grants of land, made 
by proprietors in chief or other large tenure-holders, for religtous or 
charitable purposes. The principal kinds are called dAottAt^ swot- 
tar^ hazratf pirottar, dargaH, etc! Dehottar\% land granted rent free, 
the proceeds b^ing appropriated to the worship and sUppxnl; of 
Hindu idols and temples other than those dedicated to Siva, 
the grant in that case being called sivottar. This is the ^udinaiy 
method of providing for the support of idols, priests, and temples. 
As SOO& as the lands have beeneo dedicated, the rights Of the donor 
lapse foif ever ; he cannot alienate them, and his hews cannot in- 
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herit them. But temponuy leases pf them> extending to the life of 
the sddlt or maiani (the manager and superintendent of the estab- 
lishment fhr the worship), may be granted by him for the benefit of 
the idol, orfor the tepms, etc. of the temples. Hazrat and jArMar 
are larida given to MusaWn devotees and /aJUrs, pn condition of 
their dm#^&themselves to the service of certain mas/ids or mosques, 
buriabgrounds, and other places sacred in Muhammadan eyes. The 
number of such tenures in this District is about 1500. Since the 
extinction of the ghdtwdli tenures, there are no jdg^rs or estates held 
directly ftom Government as the remuneration of services past or 
present The landholders have, however, preserved several of the 
subordinate service tenures, the chief of which are the chaukiddri 
jdgirs held bj^village watchmen in lieu of cash payment for their 
services as rural policemen ; and goraiii jdgit^s granted to goraits^ 
who are zaminddri servants, and receive two or three highds of land 
rent free instead of money wages. 

Rates of Rent. — The latest information on this subject was 
obtained in the beginning of 1873. Special inquiries were made 
by the Subdivisional officers, in consequence of a report by the 
officer in charge of Jamdi that ‘veritable rack rents' prevailed in 
his jurisdjiction, due to wholesale enhancements. The returns 
showed both the rent paid at the time of the Settlement previous 
to the^civil suit in which the enhancement was decreed, and the 
r&it payable by order of the court. These rates were thus retumedi 
for the bighdjA 3025 square yards, or *625 of the English acre : 
— Purgand Bdda-bhdsiri — first description of land, Rs. i. 4. o or 
2S.^ 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2 or 4s.; second description of land, 
R. I or 2S., enhanced to Rs. i. 12. o or 3s. 6d. ; third description 
of land, R. o. 4. o or 6d. Pargand Pharkiyd — first description of 
land, Rs, i. 12. o or 3s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2. 3. o or 4s. 4j^dL ; 
second description of land, R. o. 8. o or is., enhanced to Rs. 2. 1. o 
or 4S. i|d. third description of land, R. o. 4. o or 6d. ; and fourth 
description of land, R. o. i. o or j^d. Pargand Chindan Bhuki 
— doscript’on of land, R. i gr 2Sf, enhanced to Rs. 5 or los. ; 
second description of land, R. o. 14. o or is. pd., enhanced to 
Rs. 4« xa. o or 9s. 6d. ; third description of land, R. 0. 12. o or 
IS, 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2. 9. o or 5$. i^d. ; fourth description of 
land, lU o« 8. o or is., enhanced to Rs. 2. 4. o or 4s. fid, \ and 
fifth dwription of land, R. o. 4. o or fid. Pargand Amarthu-*- 
first destriprion of land, Rs. 2, 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 5. o 
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or second description of laod^ 2 or enhanced to 
B3. 4* St o or 9s. ; third description of landi Rs^ 1. &• o or 3S.^ 
elibanced to Rs. 4. 4. o or 8s. 6d ; fourth description of land, Rs. 
Zt 4. o or 2S. enhanced to Rs. 4 or Ss.; fifth description Of 
land, R. i or 2s., enhanced to Rs. 3. 8. o or 7s. Pargani "Abhai- 
pur— first description of land, Rs. 2. i. o or 4s. i^d.^ enhanced to 
Rs. 4. I. o or 8s. ijd; second description of land, Rs. i. 10. o 
or 3s. 3d., enhanced to Rs. 2. 9. o or 5s. i^d. ; and third descrip- 
tion of land, R. o. 12. o or is. 6d. Pargand Baliyd — first description 
of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 15s., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s. ; second de- 
scription of land, Rs. 2 or 4s., enhanced to Rs. 2. 12. o or 5s. 6d. ; 
third description of land, R. i or 2s. ; and fourth description of 
land, R. o. 12. o or is. 6d Pargand Bhusdri — ^first \lescription of 
land, Rs. 3 or 6s., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. ; second description 
of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s. ; third descrip- 
tion of land, Rs. 2 or 4s., enhanced to Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. ) fourth 
description of land, Rs. i. 12. o or 3s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2 or 
4S. ; fifth description of land, Rs. i. 8. o or 3s. ; and sixth descrip- 
tion of land, R. i or 2s. Pargand Naipur — ^first description of land, 
Rs. 2. 8, o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. ; second description of 
land, Rs. 2. 4. o or 4s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s. ; and third 
description of land, Rs. 2 or 4s. Pargand Gidhaur — ^first descrip- 
tion of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 55., enhanced to Rs. 5 or los. ;^second 
description of land, Rs. i. 4. o or 2s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 3. 4.^0 
or 6s. 6d. ; and third description of land, R. o. 8. o or is. Pargand 
Kajri — ^first description of land, Rs. 4 or 8s., enhanced to Rs. 4»‘ 6. o 
or 8s. gd . ; second description of land, Rs. 3 or 6s., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. 4. o or 8s. 6d. ; third description of land, Rs. a, 8. o or 5s., 
enhanced to Rs. 4. 2. o or 8s. 3d. ; and fourth description of land, 
Rs. 2 or 4s., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. 

Abwabs or Customary Cesses. — So far as our knowledge of 
systems of land-holding in this country extends, it is found that, from 
the earliest period of which we « have reliable information down to 
the present day, all tenants, including often the yerg laigest, have 
paid various dues or fees to the Government or the proprietor in 
chief, known as adwdis, in addition to the actual rent chai^^eable on 
their estates. Besides these, the zamlnddr levied cesses under the 
same name fix>m certain castes and classes, usually aiitisans Or fol- 
lowers of special professions, for permission to ply their callings on 
his pr^rty. In 1790, Mr. & Davis, the Asdstari^CfA^ of 
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Bh^galpur^ to Monghyr to into the Imd tenure 

system and latfes of lent which prevailed in /argmds Hav^f, Mosghyr, 
and Salimdi^di preparatory to the new Settlement then cqntemplat^. 
^In a nqpdft dated iith August, after describing the amounts and 
modes of te^hx assessment, he gives the following account of the 
abwdbs titaqp lipided, from which it appears that these customary 
charges wejre looked on as enhancements of rent, and were so in 
fact, as distinguished from arbitrary and uncertain cesses The 
division cf the assessment into asi^ abwdb^ and nekddri is a mode 
which has prevailed from time immemorial in this pargani^ as in 
other parts of Behar, whereby the rent or produce of the land be- 
came appropriated in distinct shares to Government, to its officers, 
and to the cultivator. The two first shares are considered as the 
right of Government, and the last, or nekddri^ of the several persons 
particularized, whose contingent expenses of collection, together with 
some further charges, which will be mentioned, were defrayed by 
the diM kharcha. It may be necessary further to explain the several 
articles of taication contained under each separate head. 

^Asl is the general rate per btghd on IdCnd, the rent of which is 
paid in coin ; it varies according to the quality of the soil and the 
facility *of procuring an artificial supply of water from tanks or wells 
in the dry season. These rates have existed beyond the date of 
any pub||cVecord, and were certainly fixed long before the Company 
ac(]Uired the diwdni, 

^ Ahwdbs. — (i) Kusur is a term meaning bdttd : it was formerly 
levied^ a part of the dihi kharcha {explained farther on), to make 
uptfor any deficiency in the rupees ^collected in the tnufassaly whidi, 
under the Mughul Government, were required to be paid into the 
treasury at a fixed standard. Kisim All converted this contingent 
tax into a uniform and permanent assessment throughout the par- 
gand^ as it has continued ever since. There is no objection how 
made to it by the rayats^ whose advantages, in the increased price 
of grain and other articles since its first imposition, may be supposed 
to have* kept pape with the tox^ It wa^ calculated upon the esti- 
mated yalue of the mdlguzdri share, at ten gandas per rupee. (2) 
DMdM: this was originally the appropriated share of the dlhiddr^ 
an inferior officer of the police, whose office, about sixteen years ago, 
being fi/iind unfilled, and his services unnecessary, the assessment 
was, ttud^ rile same name, shifted from the nekddri to the abwdb^ 
whe^e il itbtljt^tdnstitutes a part of the revenue. It was paid in kind 
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upon both the milguzdri and Govemineat at Six chkatdks per 
mn. (3) ^ihmdni : this is a partial pjcajctioti* vhidi, diiring the 
tesidence of Kdsim Ali at Mongh3rr» was first laid upon Mohabl and 
its dependent villages, Sakarpur and Jumalkita, at the gross amount 
of Rs. 42 on the first, Rs. 20 on the second, and R$. 22. 12. o on 
the last. The assessment was apportioned on suc^t^ IjJld only as 
was capable of being watered in the dry season ; by which mode 
its operation became partial even among the fayitts of the same 
village, whose asl rates of land became thereby increased seven dnnds 
in the rupee. At the eimest entreaty of the rayais^ and on their 
ready consent to my proposal of their taking waste land on an 
adjacent island — ^there being none on the mainland-^to such an 
amount as in its rent might be equivalent to the obnoxious exaction, 
I recommended the abolition of it to the zaminddr^ who readily 
acquiesced ; and it is abolished accordingly. 

^Nekddri , — (i) Mukaddami, or, as it is also termed, mditkdnd^ is 
the proportion of the gross rent from time immemorial allotted to* 
the proprietor or officer called mukaddam. (2) Rasdm ckaudhardn 
is an allotment to the cRaudhari or zaminddr^ similar in its nature to 
the foregoing. (3) Patwdri is an allotment to the paiwdri or village 
registrar. (4) Gordit is an allotment to an inferioi^ village officer 
actitig under the zaminddr or tahsilddr^ whose office is somewhat 
similar to that of a peon. (5) ZHhi kharcha; this was^ formerly 
here, as it is still in other parts of the District, an assessment variable 
in its rate, ^ which could be determined only at the end of the year, 
agreeably to the amount of certain contingent expenses whidi were 
supposed to be incurred during the year for the purposes imjdied 
in the literal meaning of the term, joined to the taMldnd of the 
zamlnddrs and of the kdnungos^ and other established allowances. 
The unfair mode, however, of computing this assessment was com- 
plained of about sixteen year.s ago, and an inquiry was then made 
into its actual amount in each village. In lieu of this variable 
assessment, a proportional rate was established as a permanent tax, 
which has duly been collected fcver since. By the operation of this 
measure, which seems to have given general satisfaction, I found 
one principal object of my deputation anticipated in this pargand ; 
th^ only indefinite assessment being thereby reduced to a fixed rate, 
and tile oppressive exaction of peons in particular pmduded. 1 
mmit also do the zamlnddrs the justice to observe that, on the most 
minute inquiry, I do not find them to have deviated^Jlom the rule 
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in questioa The above explanations appi^ equally to the MdoR 
and the fMjtSt tatdi of taxation; but in the foimer ihere is an 
additional »ttde to be noticed, namely kdydlL This Was formerly, 
it may be presumed, an allowance made to the kdydl^ who actually 
weighed out Ae respective shares of the crop ; but in process of 
time, in$t4i^ of the produce in kind, the value of that produce, at a 
certain fate in money, was paid by the rayat^ and the kdyii became 
unnecessary, although the assessment was still continued under the 
same name as a part of the revenue. It was calculated upon the 
estimated value of the mdlguzdri shhre, and paid at the rate of ten 
gandas pef rupee.’ 

The cesses still existing in this District, and levied, are numerous. 
The following description of the principal ones iS derived froifc a 
report on the subject by the Collector, Mr. Barlow, in 1872: — 
Bhasaudhd or morsaudkd is a tax levied in the pargands and estates 
situated in the Jamd( Subdivision, from the Godld or cowherd caste, 
and is proportionate to the number of head of cattle owned by each 
family* The rate varies, but is not less than 8 dnnds or is. a year 
in any case. In the headquarters and Begu Sardi Subdivisions, the 
cess imposed on this caste takes the form of house tax, called 
kanmhd, at the rate of 4 to 8 dnnds, or 6d. to is., for each house. 
It does nbt appear that the zqminddr makes any return for the 
money t^us received, beyond a kind of indefinite protection, Basurt 
is a yearly tax, exacted in every part of the District, from the 
labouring and ipanufacturing castes, seemingly for the permission of 
the landholder to pursue their trades on his estate. The idea of 
peilq^ission, however, does not seem to enter into the minds of the 
labourers or artisans, who pay the amount as the hakk or right of 
the ssahninddr on whose property they live. The term basurt means 
rent for house land ; but as a matter of fact, the amount of this cess 
is independent of the amount of land, and indeed it is levied from 
those who do not usually possess any land at all. Certain castes, 
such as the Dhinuks and Kahirs, redeem the zamfnddr^s claim by 
the perfbnrianc# of personal servicfif. The bbauri is a tax collected 
in the Jam^l Subdivision from non-residents, pedlars, costers, etc., ' 
who come to a village for the sale of their wares. It is much of 
the same nature as the preceding cess, and is sometimes levied in 
its place and sometimes together with it. The Collector says * it 
has the complexion of a ground rent’ The kdyd/i is a chazge on all 
sales effeGtaXl witibin the estate of the landholder. The word literally 
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mobos weighman’s fees. The post of ktjfUvi of by the 

swAnSir by a kind of private auction to the highest ^^idder, who 
levies certain dues fiom the frequenters of the particular tdzdr or 
market for which he holds the contract The better class of land- 
lords fix the rates at which these dues are leviable, but often tiie MydJ 
is permitted to make the most that he can extract ftojiAellers and 
buyers. In the latter case, bad feeling and violence are occasionally 
the result. The Collector explains that ‘ kdydU is a general custom, 
and not restricted to the dealings of rayais. A man is appointed as 
a salesman by the zanundir, dnd gets his dues at so much in the 
man on every sale; the seller pays, but by custom deducts the 
allowance from the pui chaser.’ A tax on the musical castes, for 
liberty to beat fheir drums at processions, marriages, and feasts, is 
levied in the Januii Subdivision, and called hdjantri. Katkar '&z. 
tax on oil manufacturers or Tells, which is levied throQghout the 
whole District; persons who pay basuri are, however, exethpted, 
Dolid is a somewhat similar cess, peculiar to the Jamui Subdivision, 
on oil manufacturers and traders or Baniyis. ‘ is a species of 
ground rent, collected in the headquarters and BegU Saidi Sub- 
divisions. In the south-western pargands it is called d(An, In 
return for this cess, the payer has a right to a plot of ground in the 
market on which to display and sell his goods, and is*sometimes 
exempted fi'om payment of kdydii. His right is not restricted to 
market days ; and he may ereqt a shed or thatch raised on bamboo 
posts, but not a permanent shop. Phur is a taje levied on the 
weaver castes, Dhuniis, Tintls, Tatwils, and Jogls, and is cdilected 
principally in the Jamiil Subdivision. Tunkd takes the of 
phur in the headquarters and Begu Sard! Subdivisions. In Jamiii 
it is occasionally levied in addition to that tax. It is not levied 
from those who pay basuri. Pasbdn is the name of the charge 
raised for the support of the rural police in Subdivision |ai^ 
When paid to the zamlnddr, it is usuaUy an unjust ag it 
passes through his hands to tl\e pasbdn, but is a second time Igvied 
by that official from the >ullagers. The Collector req^ks: 
‘The signification of this cess in other parts of the Disfrict is 
different The pasbdn or gordit is a village, watchim|tt. He is 
supposed to guard property brought into the village, iptsS g^ a 
smidl commission on sales directly, and not paid throng (he •' mfn- 
ddr. The ehauklddr and pasbdn are usually the same man.’ In 
some liases pasbdn dqes not perform any of the i^ties of police, 
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but is merely sbtxmiiiuite semat oti teat^oollectmg and manag- 
ing establ^tqe^ of die zamindir. The adwl cHfmki^dri cheige is 
levied all oVbr "the ' District^ and amounts to Rs. 3 to Ra* 4 or 6s. to 
8s. a mond^ divided amongst the villagers of the ward within» which 
the watch^^ beat extends. It appears from the police returns 
that the ^^^rage number of houses in the care of each rural police- 
man is 7^, ^ t&at this cess is equal to a house tax of id. to ij[d. a 
month." ,lt IS usually collected by the chauJAddr himself^ who is 
assisted iff this if necessary by the regular police. The Collector 
states: ^ In almost all cases the cJumkiddrs collect some produce 
called ^mjd direct from the rayats during harvest. In addition 
to this^ in all cases where the zaminddr professes to pay the chauH- 
ddf^s wages, and in some instances, I suspect, where he does not 
even profess to do so, the rayats have to pay the zaminddr likewise.' 
Bandokdr is a cess levied in Jamdf Subdivision for keeping pounds 
in order, Nagardahd is a tax for charitable and religious purposes. 
^hdnid^ a forced contribution for presents to fakirs or beggars, is 
levied in pargands Gidhaur, Chakdi, and Stirajgarha, and occasionally 
elsewhere. SondA is, according to the District Superintendent of 
Police, another name for kdydli, given because men of the goldsmitli 
caste {yondt^ for the most part hold the office of weighman. It is a 
deduction from the purchaser of a half-pound weight in every rupee's 
worth of grain or other articles weighed, and forms a kind of re- 
imharserffent of the tax paid by the kdydl to the zaminddr for per- 
mission to act as weighman. Grdmtah is levied in Jamdi Subdivi- 
sion at^ elsewh^e for performance of religious ceremonies. It is 
exp^iined that this name is derived from the two words grdm^ mean- 
ing a* village, and td or thd^ worship, so that it is a translation of 
nagardahd^ the name applied in other parts of the District to the 
same charge. Ekami and kahuri are taxes levied in the Jamd{ Sub- 
division, to pay the salaries of the clerks in tho saminddAs managing 
office. patwdri and phdrkdnd'axQ levied generally through- 
out the District, and constitute the ^wages of the village patwdri 
On this the Collector remarks : ‘ As^ aa I can learn, the patwdA 
dues* are collected by the patwdri himself, without aid from the 
zaminddr^ beyond, of course, the aid of his influence.’ In the case 
of bhd$iS tenures^ after the grain is shared with the zaminddr^ a 
small quar^S^ is left the bottom of the dot or great basket in 
which it fa^brdinatily kept, which the gnmdshtd^patwdA^ and bardhil 
claim as tbehr share or hakky and divide amongst themselves. If 
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tile tent is paid in monejr, the rayat gives fi ^ in the rupee, or in 
parts 3 pies, on his entire rent, to be s))idred amongst these 
village officials. Hdjatini is levi^ in Jamtlfi and a few other 
places .from tenants at the time they pay their tent^ apd is a fee 
exacted by the paiwM before a receipt is granted* Nichi^ the 
Collector states, is the name given in the Jamdi Sul^ivision to 
those portions of the crops appropriated by gordits tiom the rayats 
whose crops have been distrained for rent Tht gordits^ as servants 
of the landholder, remain in charge and levy their dues from the 
tenant I have given sCnother explanation of this 'cess under the 
head of Village Officials (p. 8o). Talabdnd is also levied in Jamiii to 
pay the salaries of piddds or landholders’ messengers. Sidhdy in the 
headquarters and Jamdi Subdivisions, is the same as hUahdnd^ but 
is not so generally exacted. If messengers are sent by the zaminddr 
to bring the rayats together, or for any other purpose, they arc 
entitled only to their diet expense. Sidhd is also used to express 
the presents of uncooked food and sweetmeats made to the rent- 
collectors of the landlord when they visit a village. Kharchd amin^ 
in the Jamdi Subdivision and elsewhere, is a portion of the crop 
appropriated by the landlotd’s men, who have been sent out to 
measure the land, and to make the ddndbandl or estimate of the 
crop where rent is paid in kind. The Collector states that ‘the 
deduction on this account is said to be made equally from the 
zaminddf^s and rayafs share of the crop.’ MoMJizdl Vs a vess 
levied in the Jamdi Subdivision as pa)rment of the barkanddzs 
employed in guarding the offices of the landlord, which are Scattered 
all over his estate. Bdttd is a premium, usually amounting to .one 
dmd on every rupee, or three farthings on every shilling, made in 
the tenant’s rent in addition to his nominal rent, and paid at the same 
time ; Kampanl bdttd or Company’s discount is the name given to 
this charge. Saldmi fe a general fee paid by every rayat to his land- 
lord, principally on the two special occasions when he is accepted 
as a tenant, and when his na^e is first entered on the rent*roll of 
the estate ; rasml is the name 6f this cess in the J^dl Subdivision. 
JBdAat beshi is a kind of excess rental levied in the Jamdi Subdivision, 
in place of a regular increase of the rent, based on the Amount of 
land held. It is paid by the rayats to avoid questions about the 
title and measurement of their holdings. The dahyak is levied 
generally wherever the bhdoli system of tenure is in fotee* )[t is the 
name given to the part of the zamlnddt^s share in excess of one-half, 
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in case the ^c|p 06 not equally divided between him and his tenant. 
Mdngan is ijouth <he'iame as d^hyakf but is levied only in the 
Jamiif Subdivision. It represents the qxiantity of grain which the 
is esqiected to out of his share as a kind of nsessrr or gilt 
to the zanuMUff after the bhdoll division has been completed and 
the dues d)e HhAIddr and gordit have been discharged. Another 
account ismes^that it is only another name for the patwdrfs fee* 
paid not in cash but in kind. Mukaddam is the name of a cess 
collected in some villages in the headquarters and Begu Sar^i Sub- 
divisions by the head-men called mukaddams^ who are also often 
rent-collectors. Gtidnddzl, from gt 7 , earth, and andazi^ throwing, is 
the name of a fund raised by zamlnddrs for the construction and 
repair Of embankments in places liable to inundation. * 

NATtntAt Calamities in Monghyr District are mostly due to 
drought and in a less degree to floods. Other causes of loss to 
the cultivator occasionally occur. The insect called by the natives 
gadhya sometimes seriously injures the autumn and cold-weather 
crops; and locusts were seen in the District in 1855, i86x, and 
1865, Some kinds of blight have also been known, but have not 
led in any case to extensive loss. In 1871 the Collector said : * I 
am not prepared to supply a scheme for embankments. I have 
already spoken of droughts ; they arise principally from local abseuce 
of rain. The calamity being, however, generally widespread, there 
is also a^failure of the river supply of water, which otherwise would 
do much to mitigate the evil. There is no special demand for 
canals^as in mdst Districts ; but if the cultivators saw their own ad- 
vax^jtage, no doubt irrigation works would pay. But there is no field 
for ia immediate and apparent return in the ,way of bringing large 
tracts of waste land under cultivation.’ The principle of compensat- 
ing influences does not play much part in this District. The land is 
of an average kind as regards position, neither lying very high nor 
low to any large extent. Thus there is little high land that would 
be only cultivated in years of excessive flood, and little land so 
low-lyitig as no^ to be cultivated except ^in seasops of exceptional 
dryness. 

Since the erection of Monghyr into a separate District, the only 
drought^ of such severity as to deserve special notice have occurred 
of late yean^ that is, in 1865 and 1873, resulting in the scarcities of 
1866 and <874. 

FAWiMk s866.*-The following description is principally derived 
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from Mr. F. H* Cockerell’s report on the in Ae Bebar Divi- 

i^ns^ In Monghyr, it was most felt in the^sou(h*west WJd western 
|»Ol1;ion of the District, viz. pargands Chak^, Gidbaur, Bisthazdri, 
Amarthu, and Maldah, embracing an area of about 1300 square miles, 
where rice is the chief staple of cultivation. The crop of 1864 failed 
to a considerable extent, and, with the certainty of a tepefied failure 
in X 865, the market rate of the commonest sort of rice rose in October 
of the latter year to 1 1 sers for the rupee, or i^os. 2d. per hundred- 
weight. Other food-grains became proportionately dear, and the 
inhabitants of the distressed localities began to flock into the town 
of Monghyr. On the 8th November the Collector convened a 
public meeting, at whicli donations to the amount of ;^it5 were 
obtained, ^nd further contributions of ;^45 per month guaranteed, 
for the relief of the poor. About ;^33, 4s. od. was expended in 
the gratuitous distribution of food, which lasted till the ipiddle of 
December^ There was then some relaxation of the previously exist- 
ing pressure, in consequence of the gathering of the rice crop, and 
the continuation of public relief was deemed unnecessary. After 
the storing of the rice crop, agricultural labour was again at a dis- 
count, and the distress occasioned by the prevailing high prices of 
food began to be felt in a more severe degree ; and in April large 
crowds of paupers frequented the town. The Municipal Committee, 
at a meeting held on 2d May, resolved to undertake certain works 
with the funds at their disposal, for the express purpose of ^assisIJing 
the destitute. As the object was merely to give employment to 
||[^pse who were able to work, but could find no mhrket fot their 
|ur elsewhere, the rate of i)ayment was fixed somewhat below 
Fordinary rates. No labour was attracted on these terms, and it 
'fWas consequently assumed that the indigence of the labouring classes 
was not so great as had been supposed. 

No further relief measures were attempted till the following July, 
when, in consequence of the accounts received regarding the distress 
prevailing, more especially in those portions of the District before 
mentioned, a second public meeting was convened Jy the Commis- 
sioner on the 23d of that month, A Central Relief Committee and 
two Sub-Committees were formed, and a general subscription was 
set on foot, by which ^£864, 8s. 8^ was raised for expenditure in 
the gratuitous distribution of food. Relief centres were^stablished 
on the south of the Ganges at Monghyr, J^mdi, Fatsanda^ Sdkandrd, 
ShatkhpUrd, and Chakif, in July and August ; and on the north of 
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the Ganges, where distress appeared later, at Sega Sar^i and Tegii, 
in the end of August and ^tember! At Monghyr, Jamtii,* and 
Shaikhpilxi, cooked rice and pulse mixed were given once daily, in 
proportions ranging from 1 lb. to 12 oz. for each adult, and from 8 
oz. to ^ ox. for each child.. At the other centres the grain was dis- 
tributed m^p^Oked, but in similar proportions. In some cases, half 
the aHo'^iiranc^ of food was given, supplemented by a payment of fd. 
to each adult Labourers on relief works were paid at rates varying 
from af|d. to ijd. for the day*s work. Nursing mothers and very 
young children received food twice daily. Much difficulty and 
delay were experienced in conveying the grain to JamiSi and Chaldi, 
owing to the want of roads and the number of rivers which had to 
be crossed at the most unfavourable season. During September, the 
wdrst month of the distress, the daily average number receiving food 
gratuitously at each centre was, — ^at Monghyr, 999; JamUi, 414; 
Pdtsandd, i 6 g; Sekandrd, 147; Shaikhpurd, 307; Chakii, 56; 
Tegrd, 49 ; Begu Sard!, 60. In October the number at Tegrd rose 
to 206, The daily average number employed on public works was 
at Monghyr, in August 629, in September 543; at Shaikhpurd, 
in October 150; and at Begu Sardf, in September 35. An assign- 
ment of ^*>0 made by Government for the construction 

of a new road between Jamdi and Chakdf, which gave employment 
in October to 767 persons, at the same time that 180 were employed 
by^he l&ongh}^* Municipality on similar work. The highest total 
daily average number of persons obtaining public relief throughout 
the District at 3 ny period of the famine was 3450. 

It was expected that the construction of the new chord line of the 
East India Railway, traversing the very tracts in which the distress 
was most severe, would have given employment at the time when it 
was most needed, but the rates offered by the contractors were not 
sufficiently high to attract labourers, in the face of the ruling prices 
of food. 

Another calamity was added tq those already borne by the 
people^ by an outbreak of cholera o^er the whole south-west of the 
District Deaths from this disease were very numerous, especially 
in Shaikli^nrd and Sekandrd, amounting in the latter town to 24 in 
one dty* |n these cases there can be no doubt that, the disease 
originated at the crowdh t together of large numbers of people, 
reduced by want of food ’ 0 the lowest condition of bodily Strength . 
compatible with the reteniin of life. The number of deaths due to 
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dUease, assisted ot engendered by want, was retn](ned by the police 
month by month as follows 1866— January, aa j February, 13 ; 
March, 18; April, 36; May, 37; June, 43; July, 45; August, 100; 
September, 56 ; October, 68; November, 103 ; December, 64 f. total, 
605. At the same time, deaths from actual starvation Djrere given 
as 9 in February, 2 in March, 5 in April, 11 in Maj^, 17 ig|tme, 35 
in July, 160 in August, 136 in September, 158 in b^bd, 90 in 
November, and 19 in December; total, 642. ^ 

The following prices for food-grains prevailed during the course 
of the famine: — 1865, September — rice, from 15 to 12 rm for the 
rupee, or from 7s. 5^d. to 9s. 4d. per hundredweight; pulses, 12J 
to 8 sers for the rupee, or 8s. ii^d. to 145. per hundredweight; 
Indian com, 20 sers for the rupee, or SS. 7|d. per hundredweight. 
December — rice, from 13 to 9 J sers fpr the rupee, or 8s. 7|d. to us. 
9|d. per hundredweight ; pulses, 13 to 8 sers for the rupee, or 8s. 
7fd. to 14s. per hundredweight; Indian com, 17 to 13I sers for the 
rupee, or 6s. 7d. to 8s. ifd. per hundredweight. 1866, Match — 
rice, loj to 8/^’rj*for the rupee, or los. 8d. to 14s. per hundred- 
weight; pulses, 15 to 8 J sers for the rupee, or 7s. sjd. to 13s. 2jd. 
per hundredweight; Indian com, 17 to 13 sers for the rupee, or 
6s. 7d. to 8s. 7^d. jier hundredweight. May — rice, 9 to 8 sers for 
the rupee, or 12s. 5 Jd. to 14s. [ler hundredweight ; pulses, 12 to 9 sers 
for tlie rupee, or 9s. 4d. to 12s. 5^d. per hundredweight: Indian 
com, 15 to 13 sers for the rupee, or 7s. sidto 8s. 7gd.per nundited- 
weight July — rice, 7^ to 7 sirs for the rupee, or 14s. iijd. to i6s. 
per hundredweight; pulses, 10 to 8 J sers for the ruifee, or 113. 2|d. 
to 13s. 2jd. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 14 to 10 sers fortthc 
rupee, or 8s. to iis. ajd. per hundredweight. September— rice, 7J 
to 7 sers for the rupee, or i.^s. ii^d, to i6s. per hundredweight; 
pulses, 10 to 9 for the lupee, or iis. a^d. to 12s. sjd. per 
hundredweight; Indian com, 30 to 20 sers for iho rupee, or 3s. 8Jd. 
to 5s. 7 Jd. per hundred>veight. November — rice, 9 to 8J sers for the 
rupee, or 12s. sjd. to 13s. 2^4. per hundredweight; pulses, ir to 9 
sers for the rupee, or iog. ai to 12s. 5:Jd. per ^hundredweight ; 
Indian corn, 35 to 20 sen for the rupee, or 3s. af d to SSt 7 Jd. per 
hundredweight. 

The Scarcity of 1874 was also due to an unfavourable tainfall 
in the previous year. The rains commenced towards die end of 
June 1873, and continued during July and August, being in both 
the latter months more pleptiful than in ordinary years. With the 
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beginning of S^ptetober a change ensued the noritnat rainfall 
of 8*31 fell to 3’'6r j wh 0 st in October, which has nsually 

4*56 thete was not a single shower. Injurious as this 

deficifte^ must have been to the later crops, such as the aghani 
rice, it"^i*a!itiuuch less so in the later months of the rains than in 
1S65. I^stri9t reports represent the crops towards the end 
of the year to have been very inferior to those of an ordinary 
season. The rain had ceased at a very critical time; and even 
where the plant did not wither, it failed to form the grain-bearing 
ear. tn fact, the late rice harvest was not more than half an 
average crop in the whole District, and even less than this in' 
parts. The result, however, of the very good rain of July and 
August 1873 W2,s, that the bhadai rice, mahudy and Indian com 
were fairly good, although in some places they had suffered from 
inundations. The alarm was given very early in the year, and 
relief measures were commenced in November. The distress did 
not show itself soon, and the numerous railway stations on the 
loop and chord lines put the whole of the south of the District 
in a position of comparative safety, if at any time serious scarcity 
should appear. The condition of the north of the District, 
as it principally depends on cold-weather crops, could not be 
known till the beginning of i8'74, when these are harvested. The 
only par^ of the north in which distress seemed imminent before 
thaf period was the tract round Bakhtiydrimr in the north-east 
corner of the District, touching Tirhut and the SiipiSl Subdivision 
of Bhdgalpur, in which rice is largely produced, and had failed. 

Tl^e following minute was recorded by Sir Richard Temple 
concerning Monghyr District on the 28th March 1874, when all 
the crops of the year had been reaped, and the* position of affairs 
( ould be estimated with considerable accuracy : — ‘ The District is 
divided by the Ganges into two parts, northern and southern. On 
both hanks of the river, fespecially the northern, there are spring 
crops which have turned out exceUpntly well, and thus a large 
portion' of the District is placed beyond the reach of apprehension. 
But in the northern part of the District there is a tract named 
Bakhtiydrpur, included in the thdnd of Gogri, which is separated 
from the basin of the Ganges by a belt of swamp, and in which the 
main staple of rice has failed, having only produced a one-sixteenth 
to one-ei^th yield. In the southern part is also a broad tract, 
comprising the fhdnds of ’Shaikhpuri and Sekandrd, dependent 
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mainly on the rice crop, which for the most part &iled| having a 
yield of only three-sixteenths. There is also a hilly tra^ 'around a 
branch of the Vindhias, jutting out against the Ganges, within which 
the rice crop has failed, especially near Kharakpur* which l^felongs 
to the Darbhangah Kij. Throughout the District there are autumn 
crops, Indian com and the like, which last proved ipdips^mty with 
a yield of only six-sixteenths. The general situation may be 
summarized thus. Several tracts of the District have lost the 
greater part of their food-supply for nearly a year ; but in juxta- 
position with these there are tracts with excellent crops. There 
are as good facilities for trade and communication as could reason- 
ably be expected in any District. At present the poorer classes in 
the distressed tracts are engaged in cutting the harvest in the 
flourishing portions of the District; and when this employment 
ceases, that is, in a few days more, they will probably come in 
great numbers suddenly on the hands of Government for relief. 
Thus the period of distress will be probably at its worst from the 
15th April till the isth June, when, if the rains fall favourably, 
employment will be again obtainable. But the distress, though 
mitigated, will last till the produce of the autumn crop comes in 
by the beginning of September, after which time it will cease. 

‘I requested the Collector to estimate the number of persons 
whom he expects will need assistance from Govemmfpt. He 
takes 40 per cent, on the population of the Bakhtiydrpur porticSi of 
the Gogri thdni^ on the population of the Shaikhpurd and Sekandri 
thdnds, and on the population round Kharakpur ; which calculation 
gives this result : — Gogri, 42,000 ; Sekandrd, 44,000 ; Shaikljpurd, 
79,000; Kharakpur, 7000: total, 172,000 persons. I would accept 
this part of the estimate. It is further agreed that we must pro- 
vide for the whole number for two months, from 15th April to 15th 
June. The Collector thinks that from 15th June to ist October 
we should provide for a quarter of the number. The Commis- 
sioner thinks that it would T}ot be safe to take less than a half. 
The result of the two calculations may be seen thus >- Estimate by 
Commissioner — 172,000 for two months at (tj Ibs.) per day, 
193,500 mans ; 86,000 for three and a half months at|i)dr Ibs.) 
per day, 167,312 mans; total, 362,812 mans. Estimate by Col- 
lector— 172,000 for two months at | ser (rj Ibs.) per day, 193,500 
mans; 43»ooo for three and a half months at } ser (xj Ibs.) per day, 
84,656 mans: total, 278,156. I concur in the Cotnxhissioner's 
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estimate, and consider that 360,000 mani^ plus five per cent or 
18,000 for Yfastage, making 378,000 mans in*all, should be 
provided for Monghyr District Alre^y 300,000 mans have been 
orderdfii fey the local Government, of which 192,000 mai^s have 
been Besides this, there are 20,000 mans stored by the 

Darbfea^h Court of Wards at Kharakpur, which, added to the 
192,000, msJies up 212,000 mans^ leaving 166,000 mans yet to be 
sent ' But as the grain already sent consists of rice, the remainder 
can conveniently be supplied, if the Government sees fit, by mixed 
grain obtained in the North-Western Provinces. 

have the pleasure to state that the Commissioner and the 
Collector speak in high terms of the conduct of the zaminddrs 
in the distressed tracts, who are maintaining their tenantry from 
their own resources, taking advances from Government for this 
purpose, and constructing tanks and such-like works in the villages. 
The number of such tanks is reported to be at least thirty-four. 
The Darbhangah Court of Wards, also, through Mr. Roberts, the 
local manager, is setting the best example to neighbouring zamln- 
ddrSj by storing grain, constru^cting works, and assisting rayats. The 
amount of cash advances obtained from Government is, — Advances 
for purchase of grain, Rs. 56,800 ; for land improvement, Rs. 
33 > 790 i and generally for helping rayats, Rs. 11,300: total, Rs. 
101,89a The length of relief roads amounts to 254 miles. The 
nufhber of relief labourers, including those employed by zaminddrs 
on their tanks and those employed by the Court of Wards, may be 
stated /or the present at 12,000. This is less than the numbers 
for«some pf the previous periods; but, as already ex2)lained, the 
peo^e have gone off to the harvesting.* 

On the 24th April it was reported that, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bakhtiyirpur, the condition of the District was on the 
whole satisfactory. The cold-weather crops had been succeeded by 
a good mahud crop ; supplies were ample, and there had been no 
great export of rabi grain, whilst the number of persons on relief 
works had fallen to 5364. At the* end of May the condition of 
affairs was generally favourable, and in most cases improved \ but 
the circle officer of Bakhtiydrpur stated that ‘ there can be no doubt 
that but for the timely assistance of Government, many thousands 
of persons would have died of starvation in this circle.’ At this 
period n6x,S35 mans of Government grain had been stored, of 
which 22,639 mans had been expended, consisting of 830 mans 
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to oultivatois, x7»S44 mns itold to latxnti^ and the 
and 4^34 mans gratuitously distribt^ted^ Qn August* 
j titoneof the subdivisional or circle officers tepeirted any disUteSS ) and 
a latge ^coming bkadal harvest was spoke% of^ eacept^ low 

lands near Lakhisarai, where this crop was destroyed by jjooda jn the 
JCenl The circle officer of that tract remarked: ^'{'be^^pd^ivators 
here sow on chance every year* and do not get a crop once in 
five years. This year their hopes were perhaps raised by the 
advanced stage to which the crop reached, while the result was the 
more unfortunate, owing to the short crop of last year.’ At this period 
202,630 mans of grain had been consumed, of which 132,949 mans 
were advances to rayats and zaminddrs^ 471O72 mans sOld to the 
public or to labourers, 14,126 mans gratuitously distributed, and 
Z5i37^ mans e:icpcnded in payment in kind to labourers. 

On the 3d October all relief had ceased. In a report of that date, 
the Collector gives the expenditure of rice as 227,502 mans or 8125 
tons, of which 150,090 mans weie advances tq^irayats and zamin- 
ddrSf 16,148 mans sold to labourers, 50,971 mans sold^to the 
public, and 8856 mans given in charitajjle relief. The total amount 
stored was 238,529 mans. The difference between this and^the 
gram expended, 11,017 mans^ was disposed of subsequently by sale. 
fn another return of the same date, the financial results of the 
scarcity are stated as follows ; — Placed to credit of Public Works 
Department, ^^6,817 , for transpoit of grain, ;;^69,i88 ; disbuAed 
to officers in charge of transport, ;^37o8 ; construction of Store- 
houses, ;^5 i 6, payment of storehouse establishments, ^^3928; 
miscellaneous charges, £1595, advances for purchase of main, 
£7625', advances to municipalities, £500; advances far land 
improvement, ;£4449; advances to cultivators, ^5762; total, 
13,088. These figures, although they had not then besu fully 
audited, are approximately correct, and may be taken as the cqst of 
the famine relief, exclusive of the price of Government grain and 
its transport outside the District, These latter items may be fOWghly 
put down at Rs. 5 or los. a maA, giving a cost of 19,259, which, 
with the expenditure before mentioned, makes a total ei(pen4ithrefor 
famine relief of all kinds of ;£233,347 ; of this, the advances^ amount- 
mg to ;iti8,336 and ;^S2,S32, the value of the 150,090 of 
grain advanced to raya/s and zaminddrs respectively, (it an of 

Rs. 3. 8 or 7s. a man, in all £7o,S6S, will be in part recfhrered. 

Warnings. — The maximum price ^ and 
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hudked tbie &tnix^e of i$ti 546 seekos to ham h^n t$ and 

8 siers parlGt|»oe, or ia, 7fd. and 14$. per hundredweight line mtes 
have rei^ei3(jd&jjjm the effects of the then scardl^r j bnt as the general 
tendee^itf laioes has been and still is upjr&rdSi it is improbable 
. that th/^ Whidii existed before that calamity will ever again obtain* 
The reported in 1871, before the experience of 1874, that 

* wh^ rice reached the price of from ten to twelve sers per rupee, or 
IIS* a^lto 9s.' 4d. per hundredweight, famine rates may be held to 
have hech reached. I can give no other reason for determining this 
particular rate but that it seems a reasonable one in the opinion of 
others ]>esides myself. If, also, as is certainly the case, the poor live 
frotn hand to mouth, an increase of almost double in the price of their 
food must be sufficient to reduce them to extremity. The partial 
failure of the rice crop would be a sufficient warning of famine ; so 
also the sale of rice in January and February at sixteen sers for the 
rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight. The District depends on the rice 
crop chiefly, and I do not consider that other crops can compensate 
for its failure. Considering that we have two lines of rail, and also 
river communication, I think we are sufficiently secure from isola- 
tioo. The only remedial measure I suggest, in case of famine, is 
the prompt importation and storing of grain.* 

Foreign and Absentee Landlords. — In 1871 the Collector 
reporte^ that sixteen European residents were registered proprietors 
of^anded property in Monghyr, paying ;^3234, 14s. od. Govern- 
ment revenue; and that there were 5155 Musalmin proprietors, 
payinj^;^a3,S09, 17s. 7jd. Less than one-fouith of the District 
wasjOWQed by absentee landlords. 

The Roads of Monghyr District for the most part pass through 
or radiate from the headquarters station. The principal of these 
are not metalled. The following are the old roads of the District^ 
as specially returned to me in 1871 by the Collector, together 
with tihoir length, annual cost of repair, and the names of the chief 
markote situated on them :--(t) The^higalpur Road, extending four'^ 
teen miles from^the town of Monghyr to the boundary of Ghorighdt; 
total annual cost of repair, ;^5o, or iis. 5^d. a mile 5 markets 
at Mthddeva^ Bari^rpur, and Ghor^hdt. This road has lately been 
metatte 4 4^ fmr as Baridrpur. (2) The Patnd Road, extending 
thirty-Bve miles from Monghyr to l^arhiyi, partly under construction 
in markets at B^hdchauki, Mednidiauki, Siirajgatfaa, 

Bdlgurifilr^^l^ Barhiyl It* runs’ about four miles north of the 

*« J V 
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dortmg the river, and c^mdes a local trader ( 3 ) The 
Road, from the bank of the Gaoges oppo&ite ^®st- 

ifragrds and north-west for forty^six miles to ibe frcgitiet at Rasidpur, 
patdy tinder constnictjion in 1870; with large markets at Baliyd, 
Bishnupur, Begu Sardi, Tegrd, and Sinigodnd. ILarge ptmions of 
this road are liable to be flooded in the raina (4) pie^Rhsirakpur 
Road, joining Kharakpur with the Baridrpur railway station, metalled, 
eleven miles in length ; annual cost, according to a return of the 
executive engineer, or ;^63, 12s. 8fd. a mile, (s) The 

Sdrajgarha Road, joining the river-side market of Stirajgarhawitb the 
Kajrd railway station, eight miles in length, metalled ; annual Cost 
of repair, £100, or ;^i2, los. od. a mile. (6) The Lakhanpur 
Road, from the Sultdnganj railway station, six miles in length in 
Monghyr District, metalled ; costing annually £s^9 or £8$, 6s. 8d. 
a mile. (7) The Jamdi Road, joining the Subdivisional town with 
the Lakhisaral railway station, twenty-three miles in length, partly 
under construction in 1871 ; with markets at Gausganj, Dhand, arid 
' Jamtif. (8) The Gairak Road, from Lakhisaraf to Panhesa, twenty 
miles long, and passing through the large commercial town of 
Shaikhpurd, (9) The Sekandrd Road, joining the town from which 
it 1$ named with Shaikhpuri, seventeen and a half miles long. There 
are np markets on it, but it passes through a rich rice-produdng 
country. (10) The Jamdlpur Road, from Monghyr, six mil^s long, 
and costing £70 a year in repairs, metalled. In 1871, the foufth, 
fifth, and sixth of these roads were under the supervision of the 
executive engineer of the Bhdgalpur Division, and of a supervisor 
at Monghyr. Since the date of the Collector’s report giving^ the 
above information, the Road Cess Act of 1871 has been introduced, 
and the famine with its extensive relief works has taken {dace* A 
road (ii) from Jamdi through Gidhaur and Chak^i to the frontier 
of the Santdl Pargands, about forty miles long, is qiiaintainod by 
funds placed at the disposal of the Branch Committee at Jarniif, 
and raised under the operation of the Road Cess Act Another 
road (12) is similarly provided Tor from the Begu allotment, 
from the Tirhut boundary near the large Ruserd market^ idong the 
left bank of the Buri Gandak for about fifty-six miles to Gogtt near 
its mouth, whence it turns eastward for fourteen mites p the 
Bhdgalpur frontier at Bhatkdr. ,The principal roads mad6> during 
the famine form a system traversing the rice countty in wbidi the 
rice failuie was most sevem. They are (13) from tnUltuuaf to 
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Sekandii^lKMt^ teiles ; (t4) troA Sekandri tfi the Jamiii H^- 
quane» town, twelvoi inSee ; (i$) )mii town 

toihe station, four miles; and (i 5 ) from the Jamnii 

raila/ay iWwti to Ganjt^, at the foot of the Khar^pur hills, twelve 
miles^^ 4 ^the north of the Ganges, a short road (i 7), eight miles long, 
fiwi 3 Sti 3 ^^j}rirpuf to the Tirhut boundary, was also made in* 1^74* 

Rj(njWA:^<^Both the chord and loop lines of the East India 
Railway^** traverse Monghyr District. The length of the former 
within the District is fifty^ix miles, and of the latter, including the 
Mcmig^yr bcanch from Jam^lpur, forty-hve miles,— in all, one hundred 
and one miles. The following are the stations and the distances 
betireen them : — On the chord line — (i) Simultald to (2) Nawddi, 
eleven miles; to (3) Gidhaur, seven miles; to (4) Jamdl, nine 
miles^ to (5) Mandnpur, ten miles; to (6) Lakhisaraf, eight miles; 
to (7) Barhiyd, nine miles. On the loop line — (8) Bandrpur to 
(9) Jaxndlpur, six miles; to (10) Monghyr, six miles; to (ii) 
Dindrd, seven miles; to (12) Kajrd, eleven miles ; and from ELajrd 
to Lakhisaraf, eleven miles. 

Manufactores — Iron. — Monghyr was formerly famous for its 
iron works, the best firearms and swords in India being made here. 
In Dr. Buqhanan Hamilton’s time, the following articles are men- 
tioned as being commonly made : — Double-barrel guns, rifles, single- 
barrel ficgirling-pieces, muskets, blunderbusses, ordinary matchlocks, 
catfed matchlocks, single-barrel pistols, double-barrel pistols, tea 
kettles, fish kettles, iron ovens, saucepans, frying-pans, snuffers, iron 
colandai:s, chafing irons, chamber stoves or grates, kitchen stoves, 
ladles, ramrods, swords, spears, table knives and forks, scissors, bits 
for bridles, stirrup irons, horse shoes and hob nails, spurs, hatchets, 
hoes, padlocks, chest locks and door locks, hinges, clamps for boat- 
buildi^, nails for clinker-built boats, common nails, curry-combs, 
sickles without teeth, spuds for cutting grass for horses, large sickles 
for ctttdng grass, sickles with teeth, palanquin and cast-iron fumitur^, 
corkscrews, mors, tongs, coarse needles, and wheel spindles. The 
iron r^uisite wgs obtained chiefly from Kharakpur, and was con- 
sidered superior to^ that of Bfrbhdm or Haziribigh. At ftie present 
time a gbod double-barrel smoothbore, a serviceable though heavy 
weapCMi ^ pfocurable in Monghyr for £2, and a large double-barrel 
pistol The art of plating sword handles and other articles 

widi silver is still carried on ; and inlaying affords occupa^ 

tion to twenty families. 
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« Iron $me]tu)g is Veiy primitive^ the Of kneaded 

with a rude though ingeuious bellows 'atoiehei^ ' fire is 
'^tSt lit in the furnace, and the ore dropped from itbove^O^Mt The 
bellows are deserving of description. They Stt fottaied'^om a 
. qrlinder of wood two feet in diameter and nine inches high, hallowed 
" out so as to leave thin edges and a thin bottc3toi,^anjj^^<lhlp top is 
covered with a hide, tied firmly round the mouth. The s 1 ^ ill itself 
larger than the space it covers, and can be moved up or down. In 
its centre is a hole about an inch in diameter, through which is 
passed a wooden button that holds a string tied to the epd of a 
bamboo, which acts as a spring, and when at rest rai|se$ the sjkin so 
that its upper surface is a concave. Two of these bellows are 
placed close to each other. The workman who is to blow with 
them puts his heel on the hole in one skin and depresses it, expel- 
ling the wind by the nozzle. He then puts his other bed oh the 
other hole, and thus, treading alternately on the two cylinders, ex- 
pels the wind, while the spring raises the hide when he lifts OUe^f 
his feet to throw the whole of his weight on the other. When it is 
wanted to increase the power, another workman stands behind, and 
both tread at the same time. A strange superstition is connected 
with this simple process, which is explained as referable to the belief 
in the power of the male and female influences, so common in the 
ruder as well as the more advanced religions of India. A woman 
usually clasps her^arms round the waist of the man who bfows,*but 
takes no further part in the operation. 

Indigo, — The great European industry connected with ibe pre- 
paration of indigo has now for a long time taken the first place 
amongst manufactures in this District, and still holds that portion. 
The area under indigo cultivation is estimated at 10,000 acres, and 
the out-turn at 4000 Mafis, or about 143 tons. The manner of 
cultivation and the processes of manufacture are the same as in the 
neighbouring District of Tirhut, and have been folly described fo the 
Statistical Account of that District. In 1870, the officer ip idbarge 
of the Be^ Sard! Subdivision, fo which nearly all tfre Chief fiMSfories 
are situate, furnished a return for the previous year of the anjount of 
land under indigo cultivation, the out-turn, the employed, and 
the capital expended in the five concerns by which this itodustry is 
almost entirely carried on. The Manjhaul concern cultitratej^ 6000 
produced 600 mans of indigo, employed from 3000 

hahd;, and annually expended if 11,500; at the 
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average indigo in thA Calcutta'tnarkelv the value 

of the be ;^iSfO0o. The 3 <gu Sarif oohqem 

cultivatiGiJ bigkAs^ produced xo 6 mans of indi(^o> etttployed 800 
hands, expended ;^io,ooo. The Bhagwinpur concern 

cultiy{|^ $$ 0 Q b^Ms, produced 400 mansai indigo, employed looo 
liands; expended 0,000. The Begaanserff concern^* 

cultivalEt^ aooo bighds^ produced 90 m^^ns of indigo, employed 600 
hande^^d armuafly expended ;^6ooo. The Daulatpur concern culti- 
vated 0000 h^his^ produced 400 mans of indigo, employed 3000 
handSil' Wd annually expended ;£i7,ooo. The out-turn in 1869 was 
in all cases very much under the amount of produce iA ave?age years* 
In i$75, the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, informed me, on the authority 
of an experienced planter, that in average years the out-turn of Man- 
jhaul is x8oo mans: Begu Sardi, 300 mans; Bhagwdnpur, 1000 
manS 4 Begamsardi, 600 mans. He gave no information about 
Daula^ur. He also estimated the total amount of land under culti- 
vsjlkm as X 6,000 bighds. These brgkds are of the larger size in u^e 
on the north of the Ganges, so that the area under irtdigo cultivation 
may be put down at 10,000 acres, whicli corresponds with the return 
for rSdp. 

MlX*fOR B^nusTRiES. — A coarse kind of soap is made from tallow 
and linseed oil, mixed in the proportion of seven parts of the Arst to 
one of tj^e second, and boiled in a ley formed with quicklime and 
carbonate of soda. At Monghyr itself, bootmakers and cabinet- 
makers are much more skilful than m most parts of Bengal, Euro- 
pean articles being very closely imitated. The principal ornamental 
wo<Ki|^ used are those of the tdl or palm and ebony, Thc^ manu- 
facture of water-bottles of clay or sardis is carried on. The best are 
made of black earth obtained from near Chandisthdn. For colour- 
ing them, a red clay called gdbi, found at Sitdkund, is used. Stone 
and slate is also cut and dressed, a large number of the lingds for 
the temples of Siva bein^ obtained from the chlorite summits of 
th6 ^paghyr hills. ^ 

Thtj^iten^iveitSlate quarries in pa^gand Abhaipur are the property 
of Ampler & Co., of Monghyr ; but they do not seem to be 

a speculation. At^the end of the working season of 

x 873 -y 4 if» (he Company returned a total loss of £$000 since the 
opejxmjj^ quarries. During the year 1874-75, the disburse- . 
mentsStoyt--^^ of labourers, £s^ 7 ^ 7id-; carriage of, 

o|d.i purchase of matezials, 10s. 4d.; reiit*<< 
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at Mong^yr and at quairies, ;^»io ; (iOst tstaldisbmmti 
8 a ad; miscellaneous eapeoaes, ^ 66 , 17a : total dis- 

IbutBements, jCiiBi, 10s. 7^. The receipts w«re~Sale PC slate, 
6 s. 7id.; rent> jCs^i miscellaneous wceipts, jQtXt total 
receipts, ;£s 95 ^ ^s. 7id. Loss in i 874 “ 75 » £s^^f 43 - 
^ Colouring Materials.— The following aeccount of «)tehrmg 
materials used or found in ^he District of Monghyr is principally 
derived from a report on the subject drawn up by the Collector, 
Mr. Lockwood, in 1875. ^ l^^ve added at the end some informa- 
tion obtained from other sources. The kusum^ or safflower, here is 
very inferior in quality to that produced in Lower Bengal, knd is 
not made into cakes or prepared in any way for exportation ; nor 
does it undergo the partial fermentation and washing employed else- 
where to remove a light yellow colour it contains, and which cannot 
be fixed. Eastern Bengal safflower fetches from Rs. 40, o. o to 
Rs. 50. o. o per man^ or from ^5, 12s. od. to per hundredweight. 
In this District the value of the dry petals is only about Rs. 5. o". o 
to Rs. 6. 6. 5*per man^ or 14s. to i8s. iid. per hundredweight 
The Collector thinks it is well worthy of attention, considering the 
high range of prices, to ascertain whether a better description of 
plant could not be grown in Monghyr, and the proper process^ for 
preparing the dye for the market introduced. The apptoximate 
extent of land under safflower, which is a cold-weather crpp, he 
estimates at 5000 bighds in ordinary years. He adds : * I do %ot, 
however, remember to have seen a field of safflower standing alone. 
It is grown along with mustard, poppy, and chind^ about ten*pOunds 
of seed being required m sowing an acre, the cost of which is four 
Annds or 6d ; preparing the land may be put down as averaging 
Rs. 3 or 6s.' There is nothing peculiar in the method of cultivation. 
The flowers give three or four pickings during the year, yielding a 
total out-turn of eighty pounds areight per acre. They are mostly 
used in this District for home consumption. The leaves are merely 
boiled in order to extract the, dye. Ldhiy or lac-dye, obtained in 
the preparation of shellac, was formerly in great dcgnand, and com- 
manded high prices, as it was considered to give a^dolout nearly 
equal to that obtained from cochineal. But since the introduction 
of the aniline dyes, Wii has become a drug in the Doarket , A^^iline 
dyes, or, as they are locally called, rmgs^ art ix|[ general 
use, and appear almost entirely to have superseded natii^ dyes, 
result has been heavy loss to the dyeing castes* SmMk is 
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ako Qfted iA It is a sul{)tiat^ of metcmy or eajn^bar, im- 

ported and applied as a pigment JST^, or turmenc> 

obtained ttom a a]»ecie8 of Curcuma, gives a yellow dye, which, bow- 
evar, as permanent Acetate of alumina, chloride of tin, and 
sulpl^ iron, are generally used as mordants ; but only the last 
in the District is a yellow dye, prepared 
from^lS^ OrinO Of cows fed solely on mango leaves. It fetches 
Rs. irr; or 4s. a pound. lx\, Calcutta the price is said to be 
just double the above, whence it is exported to Europe. One or two 
tradeirisl in in Monghyr paid income tax on the profits of their 
tnuk« About 200 ma/is or a little more than seven tons weight of 
tbk' Colour are prepared yearly in this District The cow-keepers 
who thtde in it are despised as * cow destroyers^ because the cows 
fed Oh mango leaves seldom live more than two years after they 
begin to eat their new fodder. KhdH^ox earth-coloured dye, is 
prepared from hariiaki (Terminalia chebula), the black myrobalan 
of commerce, by boiling it together with kassis^ a coarse sulphate 
of iron. 

Dr, Buchanan Hamilton gave the following description of the pro- 
cesses of dyeing as practised at Monghyr in 1811, which for the 
coloflirs inAtibned are identical with those now employed. I have 
added the prices of the dyeing materials mentioned, as they now 
ran^ in the markets of the District, for the sake of comparison with 
theSe given by him. The ser referred to is equal to 2 lbs. 2^ ql, 

*' In order to dye the pomegranate red, sorakh or kusund^ for three 
turb&iswtwenty^yards long by eighteen inches wide, take 3 sers of 
safflower, value R, i ; of impure carbonate of soda or sajiy 6 chhatdks^ 
vslne^dntut ; of any vegetable acid, lime juice, mango, or tamarind,* 
to the value of } dnnd. Wash the flowers on a cloth strainer with 
six pots of water, each containing about 15 until the water 
comes off clear. This coloured water is called /i/f, and is used in 
dyeing green when mixed with turmeric and indigo. In about an 
hour wesb the same flowers ^ain with a further six pots of 
water,^^Tbe water then obtained iS called dokot, and is of no use. 
Express aU the water from the flowers, add the soda, and rub them* 
togetlSiier* Tbon place them on the strainer, and with one or one 
and 4 ^ijuarter pots of water wash out the colour, which is called 
the proper dye. In this dip the three turbans, and 
kne^d Snrit well. Take out the cloth and add the turmeric 
and aoi4^| put in the doth again, and having soaked it^ wdng 
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aM in the shade. The ^ame op^tation fresh 

i flowers on the two following days* If a lighteir^^lOJJr isf wanted, 
^ Httlte more water is added to the sdhdh ; and if liibAdi/cih)^*!) colour 
i$ wanted, give the cloth only one or two dips insteiW'W <hree. 
the best guidbi, or rose colour, is obtained thust— Aftet* having 
extracted the sdhdb colour as above, the dyer adjs the same 
flowers another pot of water, which extracts a colour called ^acAt^yay 
sufficient to dye four turbans of *the size mentioned aboVe» They 
are first dipped in this dye, then taken out and an acid added,, and 
then dipped again and dried in the sun. Each turban brings to the 
dyer 2 dfindsy and the acid costs | dmd, A paler rose colour is 
given by taking J ser of the sd/idb colour, adding 5 sen of water, and 
using this in the same manner. The dyeing three turbans of a bright 
pomegranate brings the dyer Rs. 4. 8. o, and the four turbana, if a 
rose colour, 8 dnmfsy — m all, Rs. 5 The cost is Rs. 3, 6. 9, 
^Narangiy or orange colour, and zarl, or yellow, may be 'given 
either with the flowers of the singahdr (Nyctanthes arbor tristis) 
or of the tun (CedreU toona), both nearly of the same quality, and 
used in the same manner ; but each turban requires 4 chhtUdks of 
the former, while 6 Matdks of the latter are necessary. 'JThe flowers 
are boiled in 3 set s of water to 2 sers of flowers. When coole«j|jadd 
sers of the sdkdb colour prepaied as above from safflower, and 
one ser of water. In this dip the cloth, wring it, add some 'jegetable 
acid, and soak the tuiban in the mixture for twenty-four minAes , 
then wring and dry it in the shade. This makes an orange of different 
shades, according to the quantity of cold water addend, Eaah tiirban 
costs for dyeing 4 dnnds, 'Jlie yellow colour is given in the jsame 
manner, except that no sdhdb is added, and in place of acid 1 
chhatdk of alum, worth \ dnnd, is employed. Three sers of flowers 
also have to be boiled with 4 sers of water. If a light yellow is 
wanted, a little cold ii^ater is added to the dye when cool.’ 

In 1875 safflower in the District markets wai sers 

or 2 J lbs. for the rupee ; sin^a^dr flowers were somewbat cbfcaper, 
3 lbs. being procurable for the* same money. Tm floiyePS cOst a 
•rupee for 3 sers or 6 lbs. The other materials used are nol more 
Expensive than at the beginning of this century. 

Commerce. — Monghyr is almost solely an agricultural t^iitrirt, 
and accordingly, its export trade consists maiiily of agricultural 
products. The chief of these are food-grains, ghly 

tobioco, sugar, and flour. There is besides a small ttiidk iron. 
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hides, liraV <Jye^ a|jd saltt»etfe. Amongst e 9 c|K»tte 4 

grains, fyi% ^ wheat take the principal place ; tho (otmt {s 
exported some tracts in the south-west of the District by boat« 
vid occasionally by raU, and froxn the nei^bour- 

hood 4 )ip^ 1 ^ltMs^ Wheat is most cultivated in tlie Begu Sariii 
Subdiviato^l^^ exported from the large trade centre of Ipia- 
gari 4 %, tp* Calcutta ; much is also grown south of the Ganges, 

and find^ita way down the railway. The Collector, in 1875, ^ his 
Annual Administration Report, states : ‘ When I say that half the 
Begu^audi Subdivision is under wheat, and at least h^^f the produce 
is exported, it will be seen that the trade in wheat is considerable/ 
The total acreage of this Subdivision is 492,160 acres; and the 
produce of a quarter of this area, at the average rate of five 
hundredweights to the acre, would be 24,608 tons, which represents 
the annual wheat export from the nc/rth of the district. Figures 
will be subsequently given by which the amount of the wheat 
export of the south may be calculated. Barley is also an article of 
export trade, but in a far less degree than wheat, both because it 
is grown in smaller quantities, and because it forms an important 
part of the food of the lower classes, and is therefore reserved 
for l|pme cpqsumption. Gram is largely exported southward, 
chiefly to feed horses in Calcutta. The chief gram-growing part of 
this District is the belt of land bordering the Ganges between ^be 
Shaikhpifti Road and the river, and separated from the inner count!}' 
by the Dariri and Lakhisarai hills. Mustard is very largely grown. 
In the qg^d weather, the fields 4m the raM tracts on all sides are 
yellow with this crop. Far more is raised than is required for the 
District, and the surplus finds its way to Calcutta. Castor-oil is 
mucb grown, but not to the same extent as mustard, and the 
exports ate proportionally smaller. Til is a large crop in the 
southtsm portion of the District, on and near tlie hills, and is also 
exported tp Calcutta, GM is supplied by the buffaloes which 
roam over the Pharkiy^ prairies, and is exported to the southern 
Bengal pistricts^ often largely adufterated by admixture of the 
oil of mtOmi tree. It is sometimes sent by rail, when th^e is 
a large demand in Calcutta, but otherwise by boat from Khagarii. 
The agribultutal proddbts is mostly in the hands of natives 

of Bengali ohiefly fiom the metropolitan Districts and the Bardw^ 
Divisio||L' ^ "f^hey are mostly of the Tell and Sondr-baniyd castes. 
It may W^aere remarked that the nice dLstinctioiivby which 
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members of the former caste ate Allied 1pS|is h Sengal, and 
tufoo^sed as pure Sddras, does not eixist Sn Bdbar^ fhant Br&mans 
^do not take water from their hands. There afe fifteen principal 
i^rms, or, as they are called, gadis^ of Bengali merchants to Monghyr 
District engaged in the export trade to Calcutta, ^ 

In 1872, the Collector, Mr. Barlow, obtained retur^ of their 
operations from the three largest of these forms, ~tljSt &Lbus 
Rakhal Sinh, Rdjkrishna Sinh, and Chandi Cham l¥hich 
is locally known as the dard gadi^ or great firm, and has branches 
at Khargarii^haikhpur 4 , Siirajgarha, and at Rosrain Darbhangd; 
the firm of Bdbus Ram Mohan De and Mathura Mohan \ and the 
firm of Bibus Sib Chandra De and Ridhi Krishna De.-^The 
figures, which were supplied by these three firms, and verified by 
reference to their books, are exhibited in the table on p. 145. 

It may be observed that in the table referred to there is 
no mention of rice. The reason is that the rice trade is an up- 
Ganges one, in the hands of Khatri merchants, and consigned for 
the most part to towns in the Bendres Division. It is almost ^titely 
river-borne, and its amount cannot be determined, as no registering 
station exists between its points of despatch and debarkation. 
Hides also form a considerable trade, carried by railway, which is 
chiefly in the hands of Musalmins. In 1874, twenty thousand 
w«e said to have been sent to Calcutta. Tobacco is also largely 
exported, though, considering the low price which it obtafbs to the 
market, it is difficult to understand how its cultivation pay$ the 
cultivator. The Collector reports 4 hat a planter of Beg^Saiii, in 
i 874 > ^ let out about fifty btghds of land well manured for tobacco 
on the bhdoU system; a splendid crop was produced, and lie sent 
his share to Cawnpur. The price realized was so sn^all that he 
lost considerably by the transaction.** The Collector, hdwever, is 
not without hope; and adds: ‘I have no doubt whatqyr^ that, 
when sufficiently enterprising merchants are found, will 

supply Europe with cigars. What we want are xnanh^ncturers 
to dry the leaf properly, and'^put the cigars in wWcb will 

pleape the consumer’s eye m England. At present tobantt Qianu- 
factured in the native fashion commands only alx^ Sa 2. 3 a 
or 6s. a hundredweight.* He festimates thal^ve l;QB<$ned tons 
are annually exported to different parts of Hindustani >1^ Lower 
Ben|;al The other exports are hardware, dieap^il^ia^jMli^ dates, 

\SeHtem 148. 
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continued' from pagk 144.] 

tasar sillc, string made from the sSl and 

failure in insignificant quantities. The long |)latnes JHSft egret 
* HOT paddy bird, procurable during 4 :he rains, and the lo^^ijit»Lpular 
feathers of the plotis or Indian snake-bird, are collected sale. 
These birda affect the vast swamps in the the 

District, and are usually shot in the evening as tHey ftost xm the 
egur trees which stand out of the water. The plumes tkcl! for 
about a guinea an ounce, but would be worth much tnt^re in 
England. 

River Trade StatiSiics. — In 1872 a system of boat registra- 
tion was established at S^hibganj on the Ganges^ about seventy 
miles below the point where that river leaves this District The 
river trade is largest in the last six months of the year, during the 
rains and for some time after. It decreases steadily during die first 
half of the year, and is at its lowest at the beginning of June. The 
table on pp. 146-147 shows the statistics of the total Ganges^ipme 
trade of the District, which passes Sdhibganj (both up and ''dbwn 
stream), for the year 1872, arranged according to half-years. 

Statistics 01 Railway Traffic. — I am enabled, by the 
courtesy of Mr. Carter, traffic manager of the East India Rail- 
way, to give the following details of the export trade by railway 
from Monghyr District during the two half-years of 1872 and the 
first six months of 1875 {vide table on pp. 149-153). I ffav# not 
given the returns for the intermediate years, because both 1873 and 
1874 were largely affected by the unusual circumstances arisinig from 
the drought of the first and the great relief operations of tSe aepond 
year. The figures are given station by station, and are estiimfted in 
mans of eighty pounds weight 

It is interesting to observe how the railway-borne trade dimfirishes 
as the Ganges traffic increases, and vice versL For the siX|^Ouths 
ending June 1872, the total Ganges-bome trade of Pohghyr 
amounted to 209,881 mans; while the exports byraB during the 
same period were 421,877 mans. During the second h^ qf 1872, 
the Ganges traffic amounted to 737,857 mans; whilfi the lailway 
exports were only 278,470. i 

Capital is usually employed either in trade or ifi' loans, and is 
fiot generally hoarded. The rate of interest in smaQ where 
the borrower pawns some article such as omamentg or Iniusehold 

[Sentence 154. 
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Railway Goods Tiuvnc roR x^ji, Amo msT SixMoiT'ms'OF 1875. 
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Railway Goo0$ Teautic bF MoK<rlx^ 


Jwi.- I ^y- I Jjin.- 

June. I I June. 


. 3Betel-nut8 and leaves, . 

■ ^ankets, • 

I Qoots and shoes, . 

Brass and bxasswaie, . 

' Coal, . . , 

I Copper and copperware, 

Cotton 

I Cotton twist. 

Dye woods, . < 

Firewood, 

Flour 

Fruits (dried). 

Fruits (fresh). 

Furniture, 

Food<erains and pulses, 

Glass 

Ghi and oil. . 

Govt, ordnance stores, . 
Government commis- ) 
sanat stores* . j 
Gunny bagfs, . 

Harness and saddlery, . 
Hemp, jute, and flax, . 
Hides and hoi}|[is. . 

Indigo 

Iron, . . . . I 

Jaggery sugar. 

Lac dye and shellac, 

|ac refuse and stick lac, 

Lime 

Mahud flowers, . 
Minerals, 

Medical stores, 

Oil-cake, 

Oilman's stores and) 
provisions, . j 

Phper 

Hece goods, . 

Planks, .... 
Railway materials, 

Roots and dry ginger, . 
Safflower, 

Salt 

Saltpetre, 

JSatranjis and carpets, . 
Seeds. .... 

Silk 

Spelter and zinc, . 
Spices, .... 
Stone (dressed). . 

Stone (rubble). 

Sugar, . 

Tamarind, . . . 

Tea, .... 
T|nd>er. 

Tin and tinware. . 
Turnteric, 

TobttO0 (raw), . . 

Tobacoo (ntinuraMred), 
Wearing apparel, . 
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Railway Goods TiuirFic o» MoHaay« 



l-^of^iJibr^varej 


Tlc^t \ 

FruSi . . 

Prta*i)ii55b/, . . 

Food^ku: and pulses. 
Glatf, .... 
cA/mdoil, , . 

Govki oidnance stores. . 
Government* commis-T 
satiat stores. . j 

Gunny bags, . 

Harness end saddlery, . 
Hemp. jute, and flax. . 
Hides and l^ms. . 
IndigP. «... 
Iron, * . * . 

Taggwysugar. . 

Lao dye end siiullac. . 
Lac Tefbse and stick lac. 
Lrnie^ .... 
Makttdflqmhf 
MineraESy • 

MediiDBl $tores. 

Oil-cidee, 

Oilmattl stores and I 
movisiotis, • , j 

Papera .... 
Piece ^«9ds» . 

PlankSi A . • . 

Railway.pmterials. 

Roots and dfy ginger. . 

^i^^kndoariUts. . 
keedSi < * • 

sui, <*Vu • ‘ • 

Spdtei^a»4i4pc. . 

Spioes«{^{ i i , . •• 

Stone (dtassrd), . 

Stone (ittbble}. 

fiSiA-.;: : 

i 

Tobate iNw* A 

Weariag\i^£SL^/ . 
Bricks, . * , ^1' . 

Miscellaneous, «. 
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Railway Cioodib TiiAFnc of Mokobyh Tlmucx—eontinutd. 


4EN)t«4-nuts and leaves, 
Blankets, , 

Boots and shoes, 

Brass and bras&ware, . 
Coal, . . . « 

Copper & copperware. 
Cotton, . , 

Cotton twist, 
Dyewoods, 

Firewood, . 

Flour, 

Fruits (dried), . 
F^ts (fresh). . 
Furniture, . 
Food-grains & pulses, 
Glass, . , 

<ihi and oil. 

Govt, ordnance stores, 
Government commis-i 
sariat stores, . j 
Gunny bags, 

Harness and saddlery, 
Hemp, jute, and flax, 
Hides and horns, 
tndigo. 

Iron, .... 
Jaggery sugar, . 

Xac dye and shellac, . 
Lac refuse & stick lac, 
Lime, 

Mahud flowers, . 
Minerals, . 

Medical stores, . 
Oil-cake, . . , . 

Oilman's stores and) 
provisions, . j 
Paper, * 

Piece goods, 

Planks, 

Railway material^ . 
Roots and 

Spelter and* zinc. 
Spices, 

Stone (dressed), . 
Stone (rubble), . 

^ • • 
Tamannd, . 

. . . . 


Timber, 
Tin and 1 


Tit^ and tinware, 
Tbrnieric, . 

Tobacco (raw), . 
TobaooaKmanufactd. ), 
Wearing apparel. 
Bricks, ' . * * 
Mieorilaneons^ • 

^ Tots^,* 


Mamanpur. 


,Lakhiisriit 



736 T 245 


1639 3003 
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varies from twenty-five to thirty lOeot In 

large transactions riie rate varies firdin^rdve 
' cent per annum, according to the necessities of 
When a mortgage is given upon houses or lands^ 
twelve to eighteen per cent per annum. Vor petty ^vwaeeS^ Ae 
cultivators upon personal security, from twelve to thiity pit is 
exacted, according to the credit of the bom>w&; and if ^/Hsn^on 
their crops be taken, the interest rarely rises above twetxty^fiisf per 
vcent per annum. A landed estate 3delds from five to ten pdr Oeht on 
the purchase-money. Banking establishments exist only in Mot^yr 
town, and to them recourse is had for large loana Jhe viUSga or 
small town dealers are applied to in the case of small transactions* 

' ' Income and Income Tax. — ^The returns obtained undet the 
operation of the last Income Tax Law, Act viii. of 1872, which was 
^ in force from the ist April of that year to the 31st of March tSyg, 
contain the latest information concerning the incomes of residents Of 
die District, and the sources from which they were derived. In that 
year a single proprietor of land paid income tax on an income 
over 10,000. The persons paying on incomes between ;^tdoo 
and 10,000 a year were — 5 bankers, 4 indigo manufacturers^ iS 
proprietors and sub-proprietors of land, i proprietor of houses, and 
I person deriving income from miscellaneous sourced; 

Those paying on incomes between ;^2oo and ^1000 .were— 
professors of religion, 2 ; clerks, bailiffs, and salaried shopmen, 9 ; 
bankers and money-lenders, 34 ; piece goods mercliantsf*8 ; grain 
merchants, 20; traders in woven fabrics and dress, 4; tradenfin 
food, 2 ; traders in spirits, drugs, and tobacco, 3 ; miscellaneous 
trader, i ; manufacturers of indigo, 2 ; manufacturer oi metals and 
machinery, i ; proprietors and sub-proprietors of land, 199 j Jand 
tenants, 8 ; persons deriving income from sources other than 
Government securities, 3; person deriving income from tniseel- 
laneous sources, i : total, 297. « Those paying on incomes bdwhen 
£100 and ;£‘2 oo were 6v» — o/whom 4 were profbSsors of law^ i 
of medicine, 18 clerks, bailiffs, and salaried shopmen, fig bankers 
and money dealers, i general merchant, 35 grain metdUmta, a other 
merchants, 21 traders in woven fabrics and dress, 2 in 

m^tal, 9 traders in food, 1 trader in salt, 7 traders in spirits, (ftugs, 
and to^co, I trader in fuel, 3 traders in miscellanecms aHitles, t 
, manvdhcturer of indigo, 361 proprietors and 
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^ of hdQOfci, ^ 'who' d«dlv«4 oMoie fiow 

souie^pp^<^ti« Gorenuntnt secadtut^ and 4' <Mv«d 

soutces, The total amount lealiaed 
the »te of the tax a piet m the n^>ee, or 
flsQtovhich it appears that the total value of astesaaide 
ioo in Mongh3ar District was j£ 3 Sj^j 6 . 

'^Mb. i^ve fi^es will be more intelligible when they are com- 
pe^’^Wlththe corresponding figures for earlier years, due allowance 
ISaedp for the increase in wealth which han undoubtedly taken 
phcCof Jatd In i86o-6z, the first year in which inconse tax was^ 
the payers of the tax were classified in the following way 
I^rdlltsaors of religion, priests, etc., 15 ; professors of fine arts, 4 ; 
pD^vfessois of law, 54 ; professors of medicine, 5 ; servants of the 
cemmilnity^ as barbers, washermen, etc., 5 ; public or Government 
sesvants; 193; bankers and money-lenders, 150; goldsmiths, 25; 
doth merchants, 27; gram merchants, 4; dealers in spirits and 
intoxicating drugs, 10 ; manufacturers of cloth and yam, etc,, 2 ; 
manufacturers of indigo, ii ; manufacturers of oils, 15 ; agriculturists, 
induding landholders and others deriving their incomes firom landed 


propeily, 6866 ; and 268 persons deriving their incomes from 
* miscellaneous sources : total number of payers, 7935. Of these, 
61^7 paidcon incomes under jQ^o ; 1162 on incomes between ;^5o 
5®* between ;^ioo and ^^500; 52 between ;^5oo and 
j£tw 0 i 29 between ^tooo and ;^5ooo; 3 between ^^5000 and 
^16,000; and I above 0,000. The amount of tax raised in 
42 as J^i4,no, and the rate was 4 per cent., or 7 iipi€S 
in the rupee, so that the total income assessed was ^352,750. In 
2$7c^7i there were ai^S incomes between ;^2oo and ^£*1000 a 


yeaTi kp between ^1000 and ;£’io,ooo, and 3 of upwards of 
;^rO»OQo ayear ; the amount of tax raised was ;^i5,922 ; and the rate 
wae 6 in the rupee, or 3^ per cent. In 1871-72 there were 
3l5,ipcoines between ;^2ooafid ;£‘iooo a year, 28 between jQiooo 
j^ro,poo,aand i of upwards of ^10,000; the total amount 
a^39S3 i the rate M?as 2 pies in the rupee, or per 
cepfcff-oipie-third of the rate in the previous }ear, and the same as 
thal'yiuefr in force in 1872-73. 

and Expenditure.— The gross revenue of Monghyr 
in the first year of its separate existence as a District, was 

6 ^ i||d. In x 850-51 it had risen, chiefly by increases 
in and revenue, which had at first been largely paid 
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Bh^pur treasury, to ;^io 7 jyt(v 3|d.^ lH^86o-6i 
li vaf 109,^89, Sis. od. ; and in 1870-71, ^1^,909, 4 ^ T** 

lotsd expenditure on civil administration at the peiiOM'fVS : — 

^17,485, 14s. 9 d- “ *832-33 J -;^** 3 .*t 7 , * 7 ». 5 ^ 

1^30,537, 48- od. in 1860-61 ; and ^119,7*4, tis. 4^ is 
The balance sheets, however, from whi^ these fifpnps 4ae d 4 l^$*ed, 
contain many items of account and transfer, such as deposl^^ iSCftd 
remittances, besides several which cannot be regarded iSS part ^ the 
Imperial revenue. The following tables give a detailed account of 
the financial position of the District in 1870*71, its sputces of 
revenue, and the expenditure on each department : — 

Gross Balancl Shlef of im District of Monghyr for 
THE Ylar 1870-71. 


Rivenul. 

Land Revenue, .... 

. ;f 77.678 3 

9 l 

Excise, ..... 

21,969 10 

3 

Assessed Taxes, 

14,610 19 

*1 

Law and Justice, .... 

2,586 6 Hi -wi 

Deposits, Revenue, Civil and Criminal, 

. 20,216 13 

7 

Stamp Revenue, 

il,l«9 9 


Post Office Revenue, 

2,054 *8^ 


*Messengers’ Fee Fund, 

1,566 14' 

T 

*Mumcipal Fund, .... 

. 6,039 n 


^District Road T oil Fund, . 

, 564 3 

4 

*X^al Ferry Fund, . 

I.S 9 S *6 

9 

Education Receipts, 

329 17 

0 • 

Zaminddri ddk P und, 

603 s 


Police Clothing Fund, 

• ■ 49 ** 

4 

Fund for the Improvement of Government Estates, 15a 7 

71 

*One per cent. Road P und, . 

*75 6 

71 

•Pound Fund, .... 

SO* 3 

3I 

•Circuit-house Fund, 

3 ” 

6 

•Pleadership Examination Pund, 

4 ^ 

0 

Rates from Wards* Estates, * 

• 

* 3 IS 

Jl 

* Total, 

. ;fl 6 l ,902 \ 





* ^ 

Of the above items, Deposits, Revenue, Civil and Criminal, form AO fuliit of 
the levenne, so that their amount must be subtracted frpm the total te let the 
net 141,685, 1 is. ifd. This also contains a ntimher of heeeipts 

mixkffi % amountmg to ;fio,457, 7s. i^d., whiidh m piptjy locel, leaving 
;£;t3i,228^ 4$, as Imperial revenue, ' , 

4 f 
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HM^rllt^ue and Criminal Officers, , 

and Travelling Allowance of Officers, 
tf ^Ebpvenue and Civil Process Servers, 

;fS.9Pr 

z 


a,l7S 

*4 

3 l 

6 s 9 

iz 


iauS Civil Contingencies, . 

692 

13 

3 f 

lllliiaty had Contingencies of Excise Establishment, 

i.S*3 

16 

0 

'-jltamp'^Chaiges, 

jflMUCbatges, . 

367 

12 

6 | 

>.576 

*4 

0 

^DdueationChaiges, . . . . 

907 

0 

6 

Establishment and Contingcncies^of Small Cause Co 

UTt, 286 

I 


Salaiy and Establishment of Munstfs^ 

800 

a 

6 

jSalaiy of Special Sub-Registrar, . 

220 

14 


Establishment and Contingencies of Special Sub-Rcgi 

strar, 246 

17 

0 

^Ecclesiastical, , . . . . 

242 

2 

4i 

of Gazetted Officeis of Police, 

^ Salary of Establishment of Police, 

857 

*9 

74 

4.995 

II 

*1 

TVavelling Allowance and Contingencies of Police, 

435 

6 

li 

Charges for Collection of Assessed Taxes, 

678 

12 

9i 

*Opium Charges, ..... 

60,286 

10 

0 

^Interest on Government Loans, 

967 

8 

1 14 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances, 

755 

17 

sf 

Assignments under Treaties and Engagements, 

60 

0 

0 

, Public Works Charges, . . . . 

1,746 

0 

5 

Post 0®oe Charges, ♦ . 

i .*94 

5 

5 

Jiiaiikdnd Payments, .... 

1,141 

18 

4 i 

Deposits repaid, . ‘ . 

3*4 

5 

of 

^Revenue Deposits repaid, .... 

9,535 

7 

7 f 

tCriminal Deposits repaid, .... 

910 

0 

loi 

tCivil Qeposifs repaid, .... 

6,051 

3 

2i 

d’Small Cause Court Deposits repaid, 

2,768 

8 

IIJ 

tLaw and Justice Refunds, .... 

275 

4 

4 f 

Medical Services, ..... 

1,041 

2 

8{ 

Messengers' Fee Fund, Revenue and C ivil, 

279 

18 


Pound Fund, 

123 

16 

?i 

Z^niindM d&k Fund, .... 

534 

I 

0 

Ama^amated District Road Fund, 

2,949 

19 "' 

9 i 

Mimidpal Fund of Mongliyr and Jamalpui, 

6,029 

5 

64 

Police Clothing Fund, . . *» . 

215 

18 

of 

, * Total* 

;CiI 9.724 

11 

44 


Oif tSwe above items, those mark^ * are properly Imperial choirs, azid those 
maxlM4 't^A^ioere matters of account, and not expenditure on the District ad- 
Deducting these two classes of entries, of which the totals amount 
to ii^d. and £19, los. ijd., the net expenditure will be 

*|d. 
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» <X|^l4in> Revshtob in 

wa» laid <at Bh^pur. Thete wak ni 
ted '5Sd3 rostered proprietors. The ave^e Itod 
<«i‘ estates paying less than lo a year 

i8s. od paid by each such estate, and la dd%||teeh 
proprietor or coparcener j on estates paying betwee^^ 
od. for each estate, and ;^5, 6$. o4 
proprietor; and on estates paying^^ioo and upwards, £20^^ tilt, od 
for each estate, and £24, 6& od for each pre||ietor. In 
the land revenue had increased to ;£74,923, 12a od., flii nun^ber 
of estates to 3581, and the number* of proprietors or coparceny to 
36,933. average land revenue, assessed on estates paymg 

less than a year Government revenue, was £1, iSa od paid 

each estate, and 13s. lojd. by each proprietor or coparcener; 
on estates paying between ;^io and ;^ioo, ^31, 13s. od. for eat^ 
estate, and £2^ 7s. i Jd. for each propnetor ; and on estates pajteg 
^100 and upwards, ;;^32o, 4s. od. for each estate, and ;^5, rs. pd* 
for each proprietor. In 1874-75 there were 4053 estates of all 
kinds on the revenue-roll, and the total land revenue of the District 
was £941034- 

Protection to Person and Property has steadily increaa^. 
In 1832-33 there was one Magisterial anyone Civil and Revenue 
Court in Monghyr; in 1850 there were five Ma|^erial and ei^t 
Civil and Revenue Courts ; in 1862 six nine'*t^vil 

and Revenue Courts; in 1869 six MagistSfflS^nd ten Civil and 
Reveliue Courts. The number of Covenanted Officers stationed in 
the District^ throughout the year was one in 1832-33, four in ijSs©, 
three in 1862, and four in 1869. 

Rent Law. — The number of rent cases instituted under 
visions*of Act x. of 1859 and Act viii. (b.c.) of 1869 is returned 
by the Collector as follows : — In 1861-62, 1052 original suits, with 
371 miscellaneous applications; in 1862-63, 4^^ 

applications; in 1866-67, 1890 suits, and 1136 s-pplicarioris-; 'in 
1868-69, 1114 suits and 1136 applicatioifS ; in iSjro, 1083 strits; 
in 1871, 1775 suits; and in 1872, 2096 suits. It will thus be 
Seen that these land suits, the most important of wbieh are fpr 
enhancement of rent, have remainect almost stationary since the 
first introduction of the Law. 

Tee Regular Police or Constabulary Force stood^thAs In 1872: 
supteor European officer, called District Supletetedds^t^ 
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^7^} $ sfliicnditMs 

6xm £941^ to £120 ^ dmm; and 55 mh* 
^ i^ed sub-m&pectdrs or head constables^ on salaiifis 
^96 to ;^i2 pounds a year, maintained at a tot^ 
pt £9^10^ or an average pay for all snbmlinate 
^44^ 103 . od., per annum ; 334 constables^ divided into 
Thriving annual pay varying from £10^ ids. od. td 
£h ^ i maintained at a total annual cost of £26$^^ 4s. od., 

or ’il^ave^e pay £*jf 18s. lod. per annum for each mam 
Tbe.Ot^ expenses connected with the District Police were: — 
sunt of £t 90 ^ allowed as travelling expenses for the Superintendent, 
£tip for pay and travelling allowances of his establishments^ and 
£^^i 199* od. for contingencies ; bringing up the total cost of the 
regular police of the District to £7200, 16s. od. The Census Report 
of %if9 returns the area of Monghyr District at 3913 square miles, 
and me population at 1,812,986 souls. Compared with these figures, 
the total strength of the regul|ir police force is one man to every 
9*90 square miles of the District area, and one man to every 4584 
of the population. Tlie cost of maintaining this force is equal to a 
charge of £1, i6s. q^d. per square mile of area, or nearly id. per 
head of the population. 

Thx Municipal Police is a small force maintained in the large 
towna In 1872 it consisted of 5 officers, head constables of the 
4th ffHtkf on salaries of ^^12 a’ ytox ; and 1 17 constables, receiving 
pay at the rates of los. and 12s a month ; the whole body being 
maintained at an annual cost of ;£io3i, 45. od. These charges 
wer^a defmyed by means<of rates, levied from the householders and 
traders living within the municipal limits. The Census Report of 
1878 returns the total population of the two municipal towns of the 
District at 70,151 persons, and the number of houses^ at 12,688. 
The strength o£ the municipal police, as compared with this town 
population, gives one man to every 575 souls; the whole force, being 
maintained ^ cost of very nearly 3^d. per head of the town 
poptplion, or ^ the rate of a house tax of is. 7|d. on each 

Tllbt RuRAt Police is now represented only by the class of 
vill^^watdimen called chaukiddrs; but formerly these were sup- 
plemiBntad by nigaMdns, dakAuds^ g-ordi^Sf and shdkrahi chauiAdirs^ 
of wiumi 1 have given a detailed description in my Account of the 

place mayie found what is 
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of ttie rise of the present village police fpiJCft which first 
Whe into existence as a paid body in, «8i6 or xSx;* ^ ^ 

^ In ii 66 , Mr. M^Neile returned the ntonber of rocallpoliOlp ea fol- 
X(M>^Chaukiddr$, 3949 ; of whom 1431 were m^intainea Igf grants 
of Service land. 428 by the zamlnddrs^ and 1634 by ti>e vi^hgers. 
In 1875, l^he District Superintendent returned thein to 
bering 3819 ; of whom 3554 were Hindus, 28® K^sai^ns» and 3 
of other religions ; 243 held lands amounting to 745 i^Adsj S618 
were paid in money at an annual cost of ^2^1^ 12$^ and 
758 paid in land and money amounting to 632 iigids and ^do2, 
I os. od. The annual value of the chmikiddA lands is about £t200 
a year; which, with the money payments, makes a total annual 
cost for rural police of;^6o94, 2s. od. Besides this the Village 
watchmen levy various perquisites from the hamlets to which they 
are attached. In 1872, the year which has been uuifpiimly, 
adopted throughout these Accounts for the Police Statistical the 
number of village policemen amounted to 3753, maintained at a 
total cost in money and lands of jC19^S9 2s. od. ; compared with the 
area and population, there was one village watchman or chamkiidr 
to every 1*04 of a square mile of the Distnct area, or one to every 
483 of the population, maintained at an estimated cost of 
os. 8jd. per square mile of area, or id. per head of the population. 
Each Village watchman had charge of 50 houses on an average, 
and received an average pay in money or lands of ;£'2, 2S,^§ifrper 
annum. 

Including the regular District Police, the Municipal or Town 
Police, and the Rural Police, the machinery for protecting peison 
and property in Monghyr District consisted in 1872 of a total 
force of 4270 officers and men, equal to an average of very nearly 
one man toTeveiy *91 of a square mile as compared with the area, 
or of one man to every 424 souls as compared with the population. 
The aggregate cost of this force in 1872 was ;^i6,i97, 23* od. ; 
equal to a charge of about 2s. 9^d. per square milei, or about 
2d. per head of the population.* • ^ 

For police purposes, Monghyr is divided into \b^ following ten 
police circles or thinds \ — In the Headquarters Subdivi$ioiv^(i) 
btJbnghyr, with a force consisting of i inspector, i sub-ihspOctor, 
3 head constables, and 13 constables. (2) Siirajgarha t X sub- 
in^ctor, 3 head constables, and 22 constables. (3) Khex^kpur: 
* I sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 14 constables* "{4) Gogrf ; 
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B imd const&btesi x$ eo^mbIe$! ^5) B^gu 

I t si]b-iiispect<^, a head 'conaf^btas^ and 
egid: I sab-inspeciot ax&d xo ecmBtaUea. (^) 
inspector, 3 head constables, and tp eonstable& 
Hnspector, z head constable, and zo constahlejit»* 
ector, 1 sub-inspector, 3 h^ constables, and 
)) Chak^i: z sub-inspector, z head consibibte, 
andf^Citsastables. There are also z inspector, 2 head (^nstabjles, 
and 4 Mii ^nstables stationed at Jamdlpur. The remainder of the 
regidiiar jbvce is employed on the following services; — In the 
Maghktrate^s Court, 1 inspector, 2 head constables, and 14 con- 
stablqt; 3 constables on orderly duty at headquarters; 1 head 
conshd^e for drill and instructing recruits ; 2 head constables and 
7 conStab]|SB on miscellaneous duties ; 2 head constables and 28 
confutes forming the* jail guard, i head constable and z; con- 
stables on the Treasury guard ; and 9 constables in charge of the 
opium stores.^ There are besides 67 officers and men in the 
reserve lines, on leave, or available for escort duty. 

Criminal Staiistics. — The working of the regular police force, 
under its present organization, Is shown in the comparative table 
on pi i<$2, which exhibits the principal offences cognisable by the 
police in the years 1865, 1870, and 1874, to which^ mouther 
illustration of the cnme of the District, is added a tabular statement 
(p. zdjjr the principal offences triable on the order or summons 
of a Magistrate, but not directly cognisable* by the police, for the 
^ years r 87 i,^z 87 fl", 1873, and Z874. 

Ja*l Statistics. — There are three jails in Monghjr District, viz. 
at the civil station^of Monghyr, at Begu Sardi, and at Jamiif. The 
following are the statistics of the jail population of the District, for 
the years x857-58, 1860-61, and 1870. The figures for the two 
former y^airs musi be received with caution, and looked upon as 
only approximately correct, owing to defects in the form of the 
returns from which the figures have, been collated. Since Z870, 
however, an impros^ed form of preparing the returns has been in- 
troduOOii, and the statistics for that year may be accepted as 
accurate, 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for \jhich materials are avail- 
able, the daily average number of prisoners in the ]donghyr jail 
was 7001 fheto^ number of criminal, civil, and under-^al prisoners 
i [ Sgn/ence continued on page Z64. 
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Made cognisable by the police from the ist January 18^4. 
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%(|)piitt^ during tihe year being 190^3^^, Thfii a 3 

IWiows^Transferred^ 138; released, lijfSj escqpcid^ 9^; 

iHX^Uted, 1: total discharged, 1587* In t 96 o 4 ^ ^e 
show a daily average prison^population of 40X, dxo "told of 

inrisoners admitted during the being 941. 
were — ^Transferred, 8 , released, 1004 ; escaped, 5 ; aie^ 4 $ ; ejce* 
cuted, 2:^ total discharged, 1087, In 1870 the daily awomg^' jail 
population was 341, the total number of prisbners adihitt^ dsi^ng 
the year being 1437. The discharges were — ^Transferred^ ^0- 

le^ed, tji94i escaped, 3 ; died, 7 ; executed, i : total discharged, 
1256. * The foregoing figures are given in a special retuxjn furnished 
to me by idle Inspector-General of jails. The daily average number 
of prisoners in the Monghyr jail m 1873 was 373*5, of whom 9*5 
were civil, 22 under-tnal, 288 labounng convicts, and non- 
labouring convicts ; proportion of females, 9*6. 

The sanitary condition of the jail has greatly imjjroved of late 
years. In 1857-58 the percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital 
amounted to 120*92, and the deaths to 13*71 per cent, of the 
mean jail population. In 1860-61 the percentage of admissions to 
hospital was almost double, being 204*23 per cent. ; and the death- 
rate was 16*95 per cent, of the average jail population. In r$7o 
the admissions into hospital had considerably fallen, being 5 7*^7 per 
cent. ; while the death-rate was only 2 05 per cent of the ^^r^ge 
prison population. In 1873 the death-rate still continued iow, 
being only 2*94 per cent, as opposed to 4*8y, the gene^gil av^ge 
rate for all the jails of the province. o 

Cost of Jail Maintenance. — ^The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in Monghyr jail, including rations, estabiisha^ent, 
hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and all other "expenses 
except the prison police guard, is returned as follows : — In 1857-58 
itwas;^3, los. id. per head, in 1860-61 it was;^3, 7^ 
in 1870, £4, 7a i|d. The QDst of the jail police guaifd in 1870 
amounted to an average of 14a ^^d per head, making a gross <i 3 tmrge 
to Government of £$7 2|d The Inspector-Genetal of j^ils in 

his Report for 1873 returns the total^cost of the 'Monghyr jsil, in- 
cluding police guard, but excluding cost of alterations and impairs, 
;^u 5 S 8 , 9a 14A ^ 

Jaw^ Manufactures. — ^The jail manufactures wIB ofncT wprk 
peiform^ by the hard-labour prisoners conttibutO fij^i^hattowards 
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the flilftjdils. In 1857-5S thc^ltce^ 

the faanuf^tures were £4^6^ t7ft. sd, ^e 

lenaiai&ii^ on hand, £^52^ tys. 3 |d. ; tibe chAtges 
3& lid, showing an excess of reeSpts over 
c};i$a^^>4^ i is. od ; equal to an average earning of 19s. rofd. 

pmfiox employed in manufactures. In iS6o^l the 
recl|{Ma ssde of manufactures and the value oftatock left in 
hshi4 ^ ^ end of the year amounted to £S$g^ !t2S. sd, and fhe 
dbiai^ito j£3739 8s. y^d., leaving an excess of receipts over cfiailes 
of £466, 3a lod ; average earning by each prisoner employed on 
mattufacttlres, £2, 9s. 4d. In 1870 the receipts from jail maHu- 
fa^tftes amounted to ^^510, os. 2d., and the charges connected 
with them to £393, 15s, pjd. ; excess of receipts over charges 
j^xi6, 4$. 4jd ; average earning by each prisoner employed on 
manufactures, ;^2, 3s. ojd. 101873 the credits were ^^705,1 is. yjd., 
and the cost of the manufacturing department £579, iis. ajd, 
leaving an actual cash profit of ;£‘i26, os. sd., and giving an average 
gross earning by each prisoner of £3, 6s. sd., or an average net 
earning of 1 is. lo^d. Of the 204 prisoners engaged in manufactures 
in the latter year, 8 were employed on gunny weaving, 14 on flour 
grinding, 14 on cloth weaving, 8 on blanket weaving, 18 on oil- 
pressing, 6 rice husking, 54 on thread and twine spinning, 54 
on c^et making, and 8 on gardening. * 

Educational Statistics. — The progress of education in Monghyr 
has not been. so rapid as in some other Districts. The number of 
Government auS aided schools was 8 in 1856-57, ii in 1860-61, and 
1510 1870-71; showing an increase of only seven schools in the whole 
pei^od of fifteen years. Hie increase in the total number of pupils 
was proportionately less in the same period, being from 439 to 627. 
The total cost of maintenance has increased from ;^435, t8s. 6^. 
in 1856-57 to 4s, 3|d. in 1870-71. In 1856-57 the cost to 

Government was jf3S5, 12s, ojd., and in 1870-71 ;^62o, ixs* 8|d. 
The amount realized by fees and private contributions in 1856-57 
was £So, 5a 6cL,*and in 1870-71, ^638, 12s. 7jdJl an increase of 
neai^^^ht-fold. The following comparative table, compiled from 
the Keports of the Director^ of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 
i86o^r,jsaid 1870-71, exhibits the number of Government and aided 
scho^ipfhejdistrict at each of these years, the number of pupils 
attencml^ieSSlm cost of education to Government, and the amount * 
de&a3rii4'|l{^'feS||N: from private sources. fai/e an pp. 177^ 




show the total pupils and total cost of both the 
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* Both at Jamilpiir, ofie in connection with a-missionaiy body. Such schools have Vernacular deponents altadied to them^ 
columns oppo^ this dto of schools show the total pupils and total cost of both the English and Venacufir ^qg>artraents. 
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the number c/ Croyemment mA a^iwl iiidhpoU had 
to 229» in consequence of the inb^ctjion dflifitg^tbanges 
qrsfcjSm of piimaiy education, wh<n^eby 180 schpfik amoved 
varying from 6a to 10a a months More tha)n hidf these hed 
deviously been unaided private scboola In the the 

pupils had increased in number to 6675, of whom 6023 
565 Musalmins and 87 Christians. Regarding the^'socid of 
the pupils, 13 belonged to the upper, 1669 to the middle, and 4993 
to the lower classes. The total of 229 schools m Monjd^yr attended 
by 6675 pupils gives an average of one school to every 17*09 Square 
miles of area, and one to levery 7916 92 of the population, attended 
by one student for every 271 61 of the population. Excluding* the 
one girls* sdiool attended by 31 pupils, the result shows 228 hchc^ls 
for the male population, attended by 6644 boys. Taking the male 
population at 897,074, this gives one school for every 3495*94102105, 
and one boy attending school for every 135 02 of the male popula- 
tion. The following statement of schools in 1874-75 exhiUts the 
state of public instruction in a somewhat different form than the 
foregoing tables, and indicates the number of unaided schools and 
pupils m the District See table on p 169. 

Higher-Class Engi ish School — ^There is only a single school 
in Monghyr District of this descnption, which was founded in 
1854, and IS situated at the headquarters station. The foy^wing 
account of it is given in the general Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1872-73 — ^ Since the ist of February last, six 
pupil-teachers have been appointed for the instrudtion^pf the two 
lowest classes in English. Two of these pupil-teachers, who receive 
a monthly salary of Rs. 6 (12s ), devote two hours to the work Of 
teaching; the remaining four, on Rs 3 (6s) each, instruct for an 
hour each. The number of pupils on the rolls on the last day of 
the year stood at 181, against 153 on tKe 31st March 1872^ which 
shows an increase of 28 pupils during the year. These i8i pupils 
are thus classified. — 6 belong to the upper class of sodety^ 143 
to the middle class, and 30 to 'the lower The sates of fees have 
been reduced in the two lowest classes from Rs. 4 {as* 6d.) 
and R. 1 (as.) respectively, to R. 0.^8 (is.) each, with a, view to 
btiag the institution within the reach of poor boys. In the four 
bibber classes ihe rates continue as before^ viz^ Rs. ^ {6s.), 
entrance class ; Rs. 2. 8 (5s ), second class Rs. 2 {42.)^ third 
* \Smtence mtfnifeii Xjo, 



Return of Schools in Monghyr District in 1874-75. 
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St«: I. S (3S.)* fourtli class. • 
i^i(Si|wdfe7ear have been aSf , €s. 

11^ we previous year! The net xuwM&t ofiC 
'Asiteitded during the year amounted to 
j^sio assigned for the support of the school. TbO^ 
a balance of ;£!9r5, 7a i^d. on 31st March 
posaj of the Committee, the details of which ares^t^eA 
91 6|d.; interest on Government Stock, j£ss» 
scnptions/^ ;j^ 44 . 17s. 4|d. ,The monthly cost 'to GOiirhrt^^ 
educating each boy during the past year has been RSa i:. fx 
id.) ; during the year previous the cost to Governments was S 

(2s. lod.). All the five boys of the highest class who weailit 
tbe^last University entrance examination, held in Decetnbl^ 
were successful. Out of ii junior scholarships allotted ^«this 
circle, four have been won by Monghyr school. These scholmt^ips 
are tenable for two years, and vary from Rs. 10 to 15 
(£h ^ month. A pupil of the Monghyr school, who hol|& a 

%econd-grade scholarship of the value of Rs. 15 (£1, los^)*^was 
first in order of merit* * >> 

Prim AJ tY Education. — Before 1872 a village system of IkJWWs, 
such as are found in Bengal, can scarcely be said to hove ejdstefl^in 
Mongh)n:, except in the largest villages. The Magistrate, it^jgjort- 
ing on the introduction of the new system in that year, wiites: 
‘Previous to the Government orders, dated July last, fonTHGovem- 
ment primary schools existed in Monghyr District,— three ilt th^ 
Subdivision, and one in the Begu Sardi Subdivision. Ijx ad(iifibn 
to these there were eight pdthsdlds supported by the reward Jijind. 
The number of pupils attending these pdthsdlds was 349. Under 
the July orders alluded to above, 35 pdthsdlds were directed tp be 
established^ — 13 in the Sadr Subdivision, and 11 in the Subdild^dns 
of Jamtif and Begu Sardf. Under subsequent orders reCeiM ik the 
September following, 180 pdthsdlds were ordered to be^estR^tidied 
RS follows; — 70 in the Sadr Subdivision, $5 in Begn Sardt^l^bdivi- 
aion, and 5S in Jamuf Subdivision. These have all been 
* with the exception of 29, which haYe been reserved to^majf^lippU- 
«\4(atioiis for aid, which are being gradually made^jr 

educational institutions. There has been feflt 

m lestnbUshing pdthsdlds successfully from the 
rOOM j and the zavdnddrs^ although addressed dn did 



It’ ^ w. 

“^jl^^Jiai %a5$isiUmc4l tihie 

maes with disfavotur, aii Ibarfiil iSbat, wit^ 

&eh own power And mifadnceniils^ 

Officer of Begu Sara writes: *^The snb-iiispeeKw- 
and if the results produced Are not quite saris&c* 
that this IS owing to the opposition he has eAet 
the zaminddrsy rather than to any laxity or chre^ 
his own. I cannot but admit that up to the present the 
^ not been very successful It is to be regretted that (he 
have taken upon themselves to throw diffiollties in the 
, 5 Jbuf that they have done so is to the best of my belief a fact 
"rae sub*ins|||tctor reports that as yet not a single new building has 
erected as a school-house by the zaminddt s. He also complains 
^e inhabitants will not send their children to be taught at the 
newOovemment pdthsdlds in many instances.* The officer at Jamiii 
‘Altogether there are now in existence 71 pdthsdlds. Of 
these^ 49 are new, and 22 which already existed have been aided 
and extended, — giving instruction to a total of 1 5 1 8 boys. Although 
amongst these 7 1 pdthsdlds there is not a single makiaby yet it is a 
matter for much satisfaction that in several pdthsdldsy presided over 
by fiRndu gurus, Muhammadan boys arc to be found sitting side by 
with Hihdus of every caste, from Brdhmans down to Dosddhs. 
Thej^x sdlools are distnbuted- amongst the four t/idnd junsdictions 
aafe^ws i — ^Jamdi, 25 , Sekandrd, 15 , Shaikhpurd, 16 , Chakii, 15.* 
An Educational CeInsus was taken in the cold weather of 
i 8 y' 3 h 74 > ^9 selected areas in each of the Subdivisions of the Dis- 
trict In each Subdivision two villages were taken, in one of which 
a {idihary or other vernacular school had been for some time esta- 
blished, and m the other no school existed 1 he results were — 
HxaDqXJarters Subdivision — Muzaffarpur, in pafgand Kharak- 
putl which has an aided primary school — Population of the village 
hyike Census of 1872 : 575 men, 629 women, 357 boys, 269 girls; 

Number of children of school going age, that is, above 
under tftxteen, 185 boys,''io8 girls, total, 293, Number 
of actually attending school, 69 boys. Number of popu 1 |ir 

without having amended school regularly, can read or 
language, or can count, 75 men, 16 boys; total, 91. 
Ifs^ents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 
7;t^siM^|t$’boys; total, 158^ Mamif, in pargani lakhanpur, In 
no school .'-^Population : 521 men, 548 women, 
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ils$ boy^ girts; total, 4557* Iffumtier of 'o6il4^ 5 iif «diool- 
^ ’ jottg age^ 65 boys, 7 girls ; total, juJ Ifumber of who, 

^ ^without having attended school regularly, can ttii <W fil|te any 
.Unguage or can count, la men, la boys; total, 44. ^'Nhitoer of 
residents in the village who can read and write Hindis 
boys ; total, 24. p ' 

Bfgu Sarai Subdivision. — Bishnupur, in fo/rgmi Baliy<»* Which 
has an aided primary school : — Population ; 440 men, 5a S WOttoen, 
257 boys, 195 girls; total, 1414. Number of children of school- 
going agePgod boys, 207 girls; total, 513. Number of children 
actually attending school, 29 boys, 3 girls; total, 32. Number of 
population who, without having attended school, cai^read or write 
any language, or can count, 90 men, 1 woman, 13 boys; total, 404. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 
83 men, 9 boys, i woman ; total, 93. Sujd, in pargand Bali3rd, in which 
there is no school : — Population : 244 men, 268 women, 144 boys, 
137 girls; total, 793. Number of children of school-going age, 69 
boys, 63 girls; total, 152. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read or write any language, 
or can count, 7 men, 7 boys ; total, 14. Number of reridents in 
the village who can read and write Hindi, 6 men, 7 boys ; total, 13. 

Jamui Subdivision. — Mallalipur, in pargand Parbatpirit, which 
has an aided primary school : — Population : 896 men, 1000 ly^men, 
579 boys, 453 girls; total, 2928. Number of children of school- 
going age, 389 boys, 231 girls; total, 620. Number of children 
actually attending school, 44 boys. Number of ^pulation who, 
without having attended school regularly, can read or write^any 
language, or can count, 179 men, 25 boys, i girl; total, 205* 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 
177 men, 69 boys, 1 girl; total, 247. Khira, in pargand Oidbaur, 
in which there is no school : — Population : 645 men, 672 women, 
354 boys, 302 girls ; total, 1973. Number of children of echool- 
going age,"' 135 boys, 81 girls; total, 216. Number of <drtidren 
actually attending school. 21 boys. Number of^population Who, 
^thout having attended school regularly, can read or writje any 
language, or can count, 80 men, 4 J)oys ; total, 84. Nttmb<sr of 
« residents in the village who can read and write |Iind4 36 men, 
tfS boys; total, 105. / 

^ It appears from these fr^fures that in a total population of 10,495 
persona^ living in six villages situated in different par^ of iht Dis- 
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trict»i|rl) 


of 5*75 males and siaO fenslfef^ only jap 
males ^ 9*86 per cent of males end ‘<>4 {Mtf^oent*. 

of femil^ read cn- write any language. Comparing th6 tbrep 
viIlag^'||^«^ud* Bcjiools had for sOme time been established, wid* 
those dtere was no means of education, the results are 

In 398 males and 2 iiSmales in a population 6x7a, 

conol^iltig^df 3104 niales and 3068 females, or 12*50 per cent of 
rite metetlf Imd '06 per cent of the females, could read or write 
some lax^iguage ; as against 122 males and no females in a total 
population of 43x3, consisting of 2x71 males and 2152 females, 
or 5*da per cent of the males m the latter villages, where no 
schools existed. 

Tft* Postal Statistics of Monghyr District show that there 
has been a considerable increase in the use of the post office be- 
tween 1861-62 arid 1870-71, particularly in the later years of that 
pmiod. The number of letters increased, while the number of 
newspapers remained almost unchanged, and the number of parcels 
received fell off more than half. The following table illustrates 
the working of the post office m Monghyr for the years 1861-62', 
1865-66, and 1871-72. 

Postal Statistics of the Monghyr District, for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 
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■li^^ tyhtnct i$ divided into the 

{Hdjitdaiion statistics are taken frotei tW Ajj^ 
^ A end I B, to the Census Report for x$7t» ^ 

fij;ure$ irom the revised returns Obtained 
v^ment 


Thc Sadr or Headquarters SusDivistON cont&ii^ 
of 1560 square miles, with 984 villages or town$hip8| and 
houses; total population, 750,984,— of whom 665,353 ti 
cent are Hindus , 80,850 or 10 8 per cent are Muham<)ait(i^ ; 
33 are Buddhists , 980 or i per cent are Christians; and 
*5 per cent, are people belonging to ether denominations not^^&i- 
fied separately in the Census Report Proportion of tnsilei 
religions in the total subdivisional population, 49*8 pm OSSit 
Average density of the population, 481 persons to Ihe sqnai^ tni|ie, 


average number of villages per square mile, *63 ; average ntimfeqr of 
persons per village or township, 763 , average number of 
pet square mile, 86, average number of inmates per* Jloose, 
5*6. The subdivision comprises the four police circles of 

Monghyr, Siirajgarha, Kharakpur, and Gogn In 1870-71 it con- 
tained 8 magisterial and 10 civil and revenue courts. The* tegittar 
police consisted of 59 officers and 326 men — total, 3^5 5 the ratal 


police or village watch {chaukidari) numbered 146S mc^; the 
Monghyr town police, 5 officers and 80 men , and the Jam^lpuritcwm 
police, 2 officers and 40 men The total cost of administration and 
pohee is estimated at ;^4626, 19s 6d The first cAminal cuart “aras 
established m the town of Monghyr m 1812, and thd Retinue 


*Deputy Collectorate erected into a Collectorate m i832-33« 

The Beou Sarai Subdivision was formed on the i4fb li^dMttary 
1870. ^ It contains an area of 709 square miles, with 7O3 or 

townships, and 9^>9i5 houses , total population, S37;72S,-^Wlu)in 
488,366 or 90-8 per cent are Hindus, 49,093 or 9*1 plStdiiittB are 
Muhammadans, 54 Chnstiaqs, and 212 of other 
not separately classified Proportion of males oMl the 

total subdi^sional population, 48 6 Average dendQ^^^Jpijg^S^^ 
699 per square mile ; average number of villages pet labile, 
-pi;"* average number of persons^ per village 
iatmegc number of houses per square mile, 1^6 ; ameijjje of 

inmates per house, s 5. The subdivision ^liwo 

pofice circles {tAdn 4 s) of Tegr^ and B^yi Ih oon- 


M 





per cent Average density of population, 331 per square 
^^jlf^H^rerage number of villages, *49 per square mile; average 
of persCns per village or township, 681 ; average number of 
]|iOU$ea ♦per square mile, 62 ; average number of inmates per house, 
S*4p ^ The subdivision comprises the four police circles (tMnds) 
of S^ikhpurd, Sekandr£, Jamiif, and Chak<li. The total number of 
courts* magisterial and revenue, in 1870-71, was 3. The regulaUr 
polikSe force consisted of 13 officers and 65 men — ^total, 78; and 
rural police or village watch numbered 1263 men. The 
CbPiautor returns the total cost of the separate administration of the 
6hhdiyi$ioii fajn 1870-71 at ^^3208, 15s. 9id. 

Divisions. — ^The ioUowing list of the Fiscal Divisions 
or comprised in Monghyr is compiled partly from the 

I^ei^exrae purvey Returns, and partly from the Board of Revenue's 
Stajlsties, corrected by a special report furnished to me by 
thp; fCaiicptQr. There are some discrepancies between these 
^ and the information deduced from them must be 

reccifad with caution. The area, amount of land revenue, and 
numAifir of estates are taken from the Board of Revenue’s Return ; 
muLfJiO jurisdictiqifs of the criminal and civil courts were obtained 
from Ibo offices of the Magistrate and the J udge. The latter informa- 
tidi^ in some case true only for the greater port of the pargan&y as 
these' ati^'often situated in mo administrative Subdivisions* 
of the pargmds was not given in the Census state* 
menk dlf has been calculated on the basis of the population to the 
police division in which each pargand is entirely 
or tAbOted* These approximations are very nearly correct 
; contains an area of 13,021 acres, or 20*34 <%qiiafe 
of a estates ; pays an annual Oov^ment land 


tidaed 

sistei 30 33 ] «itd a Wige, 

' Tke QoUeetor Te^ataa^ct total, «|E 
aditii'(Mn|l|^)H>j| IM^ice at ^^241 8, 4s. $ „ ' > < ^ “4 

SovOivisioN was formed on the ead July 
It total area of 1584 square miles, with 770 viUages^ 

tow;pm|^j^7«4l^"^OUScs, and a total population of 

459*927 or 877 percent, are Hindus; or 

Muhammadans; i Buddhist; 108 Christians; bM, 
per cent, of other denominations not classifieds 
^ males of all religions in the total subdivisional pOpuk* 
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14S. od. j has a and !s 

& Jurisdiction of the Magistrate's 

Akbarpur Rani ; area, 4709 acres, or 7*36 
^tt estates; land^ revenue, ;^34S» 6s. od, ; popolatkm, 
Magistrate’s and Munsif ’s Courts at Begu^ Sar^ and SnwiB^Use 
(Sourt at Monghyr. • ^ 

(3) Am/rthu: area, 132,101 acres, or 206*40 square intles; 
172 estates; land revenue, £ 12 , 02 ^, i8s. od. ; population, 53 i 044 ; 

• Magistrate’s and Munsif ’s Courts at Jamdt 

(4) Bada Bhusari: area, 10,273 acres, or 16*05 square todies; 
64 estates ; land revenue, ;^828, 8s. od. ; population, io,jf69 ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Begu Sarii. 

{5) Behar (in part) : area, 9362 acres, or 14*62 square Guiles ; 
60 estates; land revenue, ^1526, 6s. od. ; population, 8450; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Jamiif. ^ 

(6) Bauya: area, 175,926 acres, or 274*88 square mil^s; 343 

.estates; land revenue, £ 86 ^ 5 , 6s. od. ; population, 184,443; 

Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Begu Sar^i. 

(7) Bhusari: area, 76,512 acres, or 119*55 square miles; 147 

estates; land revenue, ^^4467, 12s. od.; population, 80,218; 

' Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Sardi. 

(8) Bisthazari : area, 98,115 acres, or 153*30 square miles; 9 

estates; land revenue, ;;^6296, i6s. od. ; population, ^^,398; 

Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Jamiif. 

(9) Chakai: area, 292,326 acres, or 613*01 sqpare miles; 15 

estates; land revenue, ^388, i6s. od. ; population, ioi,;759; 

Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Jamiif. 

(10) Chandan Bhuka: area, 34,267 acres, or 53*54 square 
miles; *6 estates; land revenue, ;^ii2, 6s. od.; population, 26,609; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Jamiif. 

(11) Darara; area, 6725 acres, or 10*50 squafe miles} x estate; 

land revenue, £iif rzs. od. ; population, 4995; Magistrate's and 
Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. \ ^ 

(12) Gidhaur: area, 142,733 acres, or 223*02 square miles; 14 
estates; land revenue, £l^82y 18s. od. ; population, ^^7,316; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Jamiif. 

(13) Imadpur: area, 34,916 acres, or 54*55 square mifeU; 66 

land revenue, ;i^i8oi, 6s. od.; poptdationi^ 34t58i ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Begu Saxii, 
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"jiifca, 18,465 aa«i,''or >8*85 sqliwtt 4 

pSt^t<ev^u«, ;£i38i, 148. od. ; Magistrate’s atd l^tiiai^s 

r . , 

IKPUr: area, 121,638 acres, or i90'o6 square mues; 
'tfie return of the Board of Revenue does not give the 
and revenue separately; estimated population, 
This Tiscal Division was the chief, though not the most 
<rf the following united pargands .i— Chitaulii, ChdudaDi 
D^nri Sukhwira, Dardri, Goddd, Handwd, Hazdr Tulti, 
Jahingfra, Kharakpur, Lakhanpur, Masdi, Parbatpdrd, Sahruf, 
Slngholj Sukhardbddi, tappd Manhidrf, Umlu Mutia, Wasfld, and 
K}i0rhi These all formed the vast estates of the Rdjd of Kharakpur, 
and were known as the Mahdldt Kharakpur when we took possession 
of this country. The following account of this estate is principally 
derived froni a manuscript Persian histoiy, m the possession of the 
family of the late proprietor. 

History of Kharakpur. — The original inhabitants of the country 
were of a caste called Kshetaurf, and were ruled by fifty-two chiefs,* 
and it would seenf were divided into as many clans. All that is 
kniifwn of them is, that they flourished about the time of the supre- 
macy of the Bhars in Oudh, Gorakhpur, and probably more western 
districts, ahd shared with them a certain amount of civilisation. 
Dr, ]^(^hanan Hamilton says .* ‘ They all appear to have lived in 
brick 1 liouscs, and to have been somewhat more civilised than the 
bm^arians by whom they were expelled. They do not seem also 
to have been to turbulent, as round their houses I perceive no 
tractib' of fortifications ; whereas, after their expulsion, the country 
was fiUed with small mud forts, erected chiefly by the Rdjputs, 
but ajjo by the officers of the Muhammadan Government* They 
no^ daim to be of the old military caste, and say they owe their ^ 
name, which is explained to mean ‘ husbandmen,* to the following 
circumstances. When Parasurim destroyed the military tribe 
tlu^tighoat India, two of them fled to Viswakarma, the god of 
artists, j(br proteetKn. Parasurim coming up, was about to kill them, ^ 
whe!||l tibe gpd said: * These are not Kshattriyis, but Kshetauris.’ 
Paissmdb demanded proof oi this assertion by their handling the 
which in order to save their lives they consented to do* 
Dr.^ehanan Hamilton writes of them: ^Another tradition con- 
ceitilsglhft'Kshetauris is, that they were originally of the low tribe 
of fishsSWm called Chand^s, and were raised to importance by one 

M 
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\A Wil^ ^ was a iavourite of t tjl^t thiM:t 

;!|mvi^er Infidtil mountaineers or yge fislymt^eo, of 

jjilfe tribes niised to militaiy ranlc by K4|i Ki^M ^ 

^ tiMev becoming followers of the Brihmans, ibese ^ 

«¥^a»lnik legend. They have now entirely of 

tbcBijputs.' ilV. 5 4 , 

This race, according to Hindu history^ owes fhe its 

position, its civilisation, and almost its existence, to a 
of Hindu treachery. About the middle of the sixteenth cetteiy, 
three brothers of the Rdjput tribe of Khandw^, named Dandi 
Basdeo, and Mehndar R^f, took service with Rdji Sesunk or |$0si[^ f 
Sinh, the Kshetaurl chief of Kherhi, a small principality ten or 
twelve miles south-east of the modem town of Monghyr^ '‘^T^teir 
ability gained them great influence m the little state, which 4 ;teir 
courage considerably extended In the course of the Wats iu ^bidh 
they engaged, they found means of collecting round them many^ of 
their tribe-fellows , and at last, when they found themselves Stpong 
'enough, rose in the night on their mastei, murdered him and his 
family, and assumed his power They then Entered on a most 
successful senes of contests with the neighbouring chiefs, and ate 
credited with conquering the whole fifty-two Kshetauri 'RAjis, \Vhen 
they had firmly established themselves, Dandii Rdf, the eldest of the 
three, invested his eldest son, RupSahdf, with the authority 
and committed the whole government to his management lUjd 
Rup Sahdi, upon his decease, was succeeded in F,^. 946 (a.d. aS39) 
by his eldest son, Sangrdm Sahdf, in whose time the Smperor Jah^< 
gfr, having learned the state of things m Kharakpur, issued a stipflnons 
to him to appear at Dehli. The order was disregarded, and the 
Emperor directed Jahdngir Kuli Khdn, the^//^/ 7 ^ii 2 frof Behajr, tpiiihas- 
^ tise this disobedienc e For that purpose Bdz Bahddur, a welI-*known 
commander, advanced on Kharakpur Sangrdm Sahdi assemUed his 
people, and took post at the defile of Markan, leading to hi$^ capital. 
Hostilities commenced with awows and matchlocks, and pbp^Ued 
, during some days without cither side gaining any advanta||ie. At 
length, a foot-soldier in the service of Sangrdm Sahif went Over to 
the enemy’s camp, and offered to assassinate his chie^ fdr ^ large 
Steward, which was readily promised him. He took an <^|K)alnnity 
' of approaching the Rajdwhen at his devotions, and taking anii^om 
behind a tree, shot him through the head. The death rjpf their 
leato threw his army into confusion, and they wete,i|l||y^ tp fly, 




^ . 

whei)t^1|l|^^ KinI Chtmdmjot^ ^cduraged l&cfm t6 s^A idi^k 
^j^kcied her son Toral MaD at tfadr bead, ^d testst^d 
is^'fot many mont^, until Bah^tlr, despainhj df 
id^^faing to end a contest with a woman, proptised a 
sma This being agreed to, it was further submitt^ 
her, instead of continuing in opposition to the trill 
r, it might not prove more conducive to herdntereats 
^with her family to court, and endeavour personally to 
Bmperoi^s favour. Biz Bahidur offered at the. same time 
an intercessor for pardon for herself, and for the trans** 
j of her husb^d. When the Rinf arrived at Dehli, her son 
first thrown into prison, but soon afterwards Biz Bahidur 
itb^eeded in obtaining his release. When the lad appeared before 
the Bmperor, his manner and conversation drew attention, and he 
was treated rather with distinction than displeasure. He was after* 
wa|:ds induced to change his religion and become a Musalmin, upon 
which occasidh the title of Roz Afzun was conferred upon him, and 
the daughter of a noble given him in marriage. Toral ^iall, however, 
had not the hap|iness of winning the affections of his wife ; and his 
ttictdter, the .Rd^fChandrajot, was under the necessity of representing 
totl^ Emi^ror the disagreeable predicament in which her son found 
himsblf, from his wife’s reiusing to live with him. The Emperor pro- 
vided^him with a second wife, in llie person of Begd Sultdna, the 
daughter of Murdd Baksh Khdn, and his own first cousin. Common 
report, it may be observed, refused to acknowledge her to have been 
so illustrioif^ly relalOd, but it has not been denied that she had 
beloi^ed to the royal zandnd. Toral Mall was, moreover, advanced to 
the rank of mansabddr of 3000 horse ; and the command of 2000 
horae was given to each of his children, Bihroz Sinh and Abdul 
Siph. ^ He also received a famidn creating him Rdjd of Kharakpur, 
and investing him with the authority and rights of chaudkari^ 
and kdmnp^ with all rasum or dues in the Mahdldt Kharakpur, and 
as subsistence zaminddri or /;i^^ii;^*one-cighth of pargand Sahruf. 
.^t ibu same time pargand HaveK Kharakpur was allotted to him to* 
k fitting establishment, and pargand Kujrd as an dltamghd , 
^Jf^rgttnds Sakhardbddf, Parbatpdrd, Chdndan Katurid^ 
]$a3sdi, Sathidrf, Godda, Ddnrd Sakhwdra, Hazdr Tukf, 
HamdUfSi W Amlu Mutlyd were also given as dltamghd Jdgirs to 
his sons ; whilst upon the third son, Thdkur Sinh, who 

took of a darwesh^ an imperial sanad settled 4040 Ughds of 



MM ^ , , . . ' ; ^ ^ 

Ipi ^ putdad'-mdsA, compreheading the mlm^ m 
m fargani Hazdr TuK The greitt e|:teBt of 
tINde at the time of his mamage with Begi Sultaoi, givo^IrtS# to 
alleged noble birth of that lady. Soon afterwai^ Iwl^iedl 
fetnmed to Kharakpur with his wife, leaving his son Abdhail^^^P in 
a post of honour at court, but really as an hostage (priiihls 
He died about a d 1635, and was succeeded by his son 
who for many years after remained at Dehli ^ 

The Mughul histonans give a somewhat diiferent account 
life of Roz Af/iin, which, as derived by Dr Blochmann from ^the 
Atn^i‘Akbari and the Padtshdh ndmah^ is as follows — At thenSme 
of the conquest of Behar and Bengal by Akbar (ad. 1571^75), 
there were in Behar three powerful zamindars, — Rdji Gajpt^ of 
Hdjipur, Puran Mall of Gidhaur, and Riji Sangiam Of 

Kharakpur. Gajpatf was totally ruined by the Impeiaalists, whohi 
he opposed , but Puran Mall and Sangrdm wisely submitted, and 
assisted Akbar^s generals in the wars with the Afghdifls. When tile 
great mutmy of Behar and Bengal broke out, Sangrdm, though not 
perhaps very openly, joined the rebels, but subm]||ed again to the 
Mughuls, when Akbar’s general Shdhbi/ Khdn marched agahtst 
him He was so anxious to avoid coming into open contact mdth 
Akbar, that he handed over to Shdhbdz the strong fort of Mahdi, 
a place about six miles north of Kharakpur, where at the pj;esent 
day there are no remains of fortifications He, moreover, never 
paid his respects personally at court, where his son was detained, 
apparently as hostage , and he remained submissive till Akbar’s death 
{a,d 1605). The accession of Jahdngir and the rebellion Of 
Prmce Khusru inclined him to make a final attempt to recover 
his independence , and he collected his forces, which, according to 
Jahingir’s memoirs, consisted of about 4000 horse, and a Urge 


aimy of foot soldiers Jahdngir Kulf Khdn Ldld Beg, Govethdr of 

Behar, lost no tifne in opposing him, and Singrdm, whilst dOfOndlng 

himself, was killed by a gunshdt (a d 1606). Si:^rdm*s km, ^hotn 

Jahdngir calls a fayounte of his, was not immedmtely lOStallOd on 

bis father’s death, but had to wait till ad. 1615^ wheA> pO tns 

conversion to Isldm, he was allowed to return to^ Bdhmf^/He 

Ujmamed devoted to the service of the Emperor, and ymi ’a.d, 

2628, when Jahdngir died, a commander of 1^00 and 

700 horse. On Shdh Jahdn’s accession (a.d. Roe 

Aftdn entered active service. He accompanied idah^^ Kbdn to 
* « 
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^..,^’iai yi@x Na47'Mubai9t)^^ |C)Utiif Jtin^of ]Bip^ i — 
expedition against J&o}^ Snh Sttj« 3 Mii&* 
h^ear of Shtfh Jahin’s ifeign, he served 'luttldet Prince 
i" siege of Parendah, and was promoted in th<if beginning 
l^^ear (a.h. 1044 or a.d. 1634-35) to a command of' aooo 
b^X'Cjod horse. He died soon afterwards, in the same year. / 
ia Jmdut this time that, according to the family histOQ^ 

. aSxiession was made to their large estates. In the Itabul 

wsjlS/]9(hp>a" conducted some enterpnse of danger with entire 
and was rewarded with the grant of chakld Midnapur in * 
JSftbhdmf as a jd^r^ in which he built a town and named it 
Jlfeapikpur. Blhroz was succeeded by his son, Tahawwur Sinh, and 
he by bis grandson, Arjast, who, on succeeding to the Rdj, received 
the tide of Roz Afzun Sani. He died in f.s. 1141 (a.d. 1734), 
and was succeeded by an only son, Mu/affar Alf, who, being then 
*a minor, appointed his uncle Muhammad Azim his manager, upon 
whose death in r.s. 1148 (a.d. 1741) he assumed the direction 
of ajSairs himself. In MuzafFar Alfs time the revolution happened 
in Bengal in favour of Jafar Ali Khdn, who is said to have been well 
lotted towards him. He fell, however, under the displeasure of 
the next Naw£b, K^im Ali, who sent a military force to dispossess 
hpiL He fled with his family and effects into Rdmgarh, whence 
he^was afterwards enticed by the hopes of a reconciliation ; but on 
his arrival at ^Monghyr, he was seized and put under a guard of 
soldiers. On the downfall of Kdsim All, Muzaffar Ali obtained his 
llbetty> but;,dW not recover his property. Muhammad Aziz Khdn, 
an I'lfgh^n, was appointed to its management by the succeeding 
Kaw^J>9 and remained in charge till f.s. 1173 (a.d. 1766), when he 
wa§ removed, and another dmil^ Mir Haidar Ali, sent from Mur- 


. to replace him. Neither the deposed Rijd nor his eldest 
i ever recovered their position, but the zaviinddri was conferred 
ii{ A.l>t 1781 on his grandson, Kddir Ali, who was succeeded by 
AH Khdn; after whom cam^ Rehmat Ali, the last of the 
who was of Khaxakpuit Th 1839 he fell into arrears of 
^V^tiei in consequence, he alleged, and as is still believed by the 
pe^plg^ pf embezzlements by his agents at Monghyr, who had quite 
money in their possession to pay the Government de- 
nmi^^ ^e* whole of this great property, except HaveU Kharakpur, 
w^a on the 29th January 1840 ; and Bijd Bidyd Nand Sinh 
of gnd B^lanith Sahu, became t^e purchasers. In 1845 
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chastise, tto. , The |t4i|4 iflre^ir^M 
hi$ 8 ob to mefit the ol&cet Wb«t 
a day's journey of the troopSj sonie tmdbevow 
I the oSixik that he was not akme, a^d Nw|b 4 
mpou the officer marched by nyht^ and 
many, Hut the Ki}i*s son made his dscapei^ After 
Sinh, a Rdjput ghdtwdl^ informed Mr. Clerk whM/^ 
t^MSMConcealed, and this officer advancing suddenly, eaughl^^i 
f sent^ jiLm to pami, where he was put in irona in 
|l^ petitioned against the ghdtwdls and the dmtL They were 
l^fore $hitdb their accusations declared groundless/ 
th# Rdjd was released from pnson, but ordered to remain at 
In A.D. 1776, before any further investigation took place, 
^Ji^died, his son Kidir Ali having been bom a few days 
bdl^e^ aud having received the mark {iikd') of Rdjd ■'from Prasdd 
who was the head of the family, although still a Hindu, 
alp^jiudio received an annual allowance from the Rijd. But 
Mdz)^ Mohan, the security, informed Mr. Barton, the Collector of 
BwlMptir, that the Rdjd had no son, and that kis presumptive 
idiot Some time afterwards Mr. Barton found out his 
di||ptpdon, and in a.d. 1781 •Warren Hastings ordered the whole 
of the Mahdldt Kharakpur to be restored to Kidir Ali. 

'•(fd) K.HSRHi (in part) : area, 39 acres, or '06 of a square mile ; z 
Iflnjji V*evenue, i^s. lojd. ; population, 23; Magis- 
ti^S mdMwsiTs Courts at Monghyr. 

LATOampur (m plurt) : area, 3446 acres, or 5*38 square 
i$ estates; land revenue, ;£25i, 2s. od. ; population, 

} Magistrate’s and Munsif’s Courts at Monghyr. 

Ji^IkOAH: area, 59,055 acres, or 92*27 square miles; 248 
I land revenue, ;^4075> i 3 s. od. ; population, 53^3 Jt; 
ate^$ and Munsifs Courts at Jamiii. 

etrea, 130,602 acres, or 204*06 square milas; 
lapd revenue, £7241, 6s. od. ; population, X361924; 
and Munsifs Courts at Begu Sarif. 

IPPUE: area, 29,452 acres, or 46*02 square miles; 27 
£1141 1 8a od.; population, 30,879; Magis^ 
Courts at Sakf. ^ 

'''' ; area, 64,0x2 acres, or *100*02 square tnSes; 
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IMi revsenye, iM 

9S^ C^oni^ Magistatei^^ Coutt. W 
tbt oldest traditiotud acoowjt Of 
; fyfqkeAy inhabited only by Qindu devote Hindis 
ho resided in die woods at the foot of the 
of these, who lived upon a rock m tUft middle 'Of ^ 

*said,, with the assistance of Visva Kama, the |;od^alM 
artists, to have built a fort and called it Mdngir* He alad < 
a promise from the goddess of the nver, that her waters 
neither encroach upon nor abandon its walls. A Kdri^ 
also mentioned, whose chanty brought ipilgnms firpot 
and principally Brdhmans, who attached themselves to the w<t|SS}dp 
of Ourga, at the still famous temple of Chanddsthdn, called 
her title of Chandi, one of the sixteen under which she isaddre^lH^* 
His name is still preserved in the hill within the fort called |£aipa 
Chaura, on which the English found the remains of a bulling* 
used It as a saluting battery In the beginning of the reign Of ^ 
Emperor Humi>un, about a d 1535, a Rajput named HbUiiltor 
and a hddafarosh or wine seller named R^m Rdf, came in the 
train of the army to Monghyr, and settled there. They projtpeif 4 « 
and in time obtained mnad^ for the tract of land which, 
years later, when Shujd Shdh repaired the fort and bttilt a palace 
thdre, acquired the name of Haveli Mdngfr, from htweli^ a word Of 
Arabic origin meaning a house The paf ^and was divided into uneven 
ilani/irorminor fiscal divisions , of which five, Mahedanpur-MaUtsiph, 
Mwhedanpur-Bakam, Banwdra, Tdjpur and Ismailpur, Remained in 
the possession of the descendants of IJfrardm ; and IbgaXft 
^Sultiipur, Bdsdebpur, and Bahddurpur Ganesh, were mheritp 4 
those of Rim RiL The latter owned also a fifth fam/t bet rhad 
to yield it up to •the powerful zaminddr of Kharakpur about 
1080 (a.d. 1673), from whom the Emperor resumed it and r 
it bn a Brihman named Lakshman The last lb 

bq|pg entirely waste, was conferred on Binod Chaudhatt 
of the Chaudharis of Monghyr, m order that he might redhsim j 
(2a) Naipur: area, 48,752 acres, or 76*17 squam ipMtfvtpfi 
Oatates; land revenue, ^£'2804, population, 54>^13> 

Vld Munsifs Courts at Begu Sardf « ^ it /, i 

<,j)(Narhat (in part): area, 2384 acres, or 37 * 

Z land revenue, £^ 1 ^, 4s- od, ; p<^uUttloi), 

trate^Sqgid Muosirs Cdbrts at Jamdf. • ' > ’ 


mikot i9^>§64ifm«im} 
^$9, x4l^ pt^mla^ S«»»7*1 
1 3 C^{>i^f 8 Courts at Mottghyr. / . « f ^ 

attia, 323,914 acre?, 6r 506*11 square 
ffpv^ue in i«47, ^£“10,055, 10s. od, or an average rm ' 
laearly an acre , the Small Cause Court having 
Wwe^ar^nd is situated at the avil station of 
estimated population, 353,694 The {jjiysical aspects* of 
have already been fully descnbed (p, 34). In ^7^7, 
the Collector of Bhigalpur, drew up a history of the 
prt||MeS(W of this pargand frdlh which the following account IS 
detmcL Pharkiya, before it was brought under regular government, 

IS sm 4 ^ have been inhabited by a lawless tribe of Hindus of the 
Dos 44 h caste. Their depredations m the neighbounng countiy 
weie lepilesented to the Emperor Humdyun, and a Rdjput, named 
Biswanith R 4 was sent from Dehh to restore ordef This he 
efibcted ; and afterwards, in the year 901 t s (a d 1494), he obtainfed * 
the grant of a zaminddrl in that part of the country, but for what 
extent of land cannot now be ascertained 1 he zammddri devolved 
^ on, )iia posterity without interruption for ten generations But in 
the year 1x37 fs (ad 1730), Kunjal Sinh, who, although de- 
scended ftoUn a younger branch of the family, was then zaminddr, 
wan treacherously murdered *by Rdko Sinh, a Chakwdr, who 
plundered the country Ndrdyan Dat, bi other of the deceased land- 
holder^ obtained possession m the next year He was soon after 
con|bed for jdoears of rent at Patnd , and in his absence, Paspat 
Rdj *ted Rdpndrdyan, Rdjds of 1 irhut, appear successively to have 
had iKXSBession of the pargand, but whether by authonty or force is 
une^^itL Ndrdyan Dat at length obtained his release, and re- 
established himself in the zaminddri, which he held until T149 F,S» 
when he was killed at Patni by one Tzzat Khdn, who 
Vffinx his property. A short time aftenvards, Bawdni Sinh, 
a il?(||b&n and mhabitant of Kharakpigr, totally defeated Izzat Khdn 
took^ossession himself of the zaminddri He set dg 
a tig^ll^ljldierit^ through descent from the original propnetor, 
lie{ Kahdn Sinh, in charge, and resided at Fatnd, 
however, the legitimate descendant of Ndidyan Dat, 
pretension, and submitted his own claims to 
to Wins Ali Khdn, dmtl of Bhdgalpur Befinro the 

it to issue, news arrived of the recall of Wins 
¥ 






YiiktMp 

, procured admission into tihe pl^ 1 
i'Siab and his four brothers ym^ i 
|»f mnt, put them all to deaths and took 
' ^ptoperty in dispute. Although sudi a procMC^kllt^ 
punishment even under the Mughul Govemmwt^ 
nd'hesitation in n^owing his crime ; and without beingf i 
account foait, was suffered to remain in possession 
uAtil 1173 F.s. (A.D. 1766), when Wdris All Khdn, 1 
of Bhdgalpur, drove him out to %iake room for Mu 
relative Of the murdered Kalidn. In the followup year^ l 
it was thought proper to dispossess the latter, and resfotO UMlt 
Sinh, who continued in possession down to a.d. 1790. 

Smh held as his zaminddri^ iappds Rahud, Sah^bugr^ 

Bhorsha, Jamiidpur, Humdidpur, Suk^an, Dak^it4| PaUrd|tg|Ub 
' and the h^lf of tappd Subnl Belasimn. The first four of tilsej|a^l|^ 
be supposed to have formed a part or perhaps the ^hole, 
original grant, as no one appeared to dispute the zamindJ^s^ to 
them \ but the five other tappds were said to have been annc^B|i^i^ 
made by the Pathdn Izzat Khdn during his usurpation 
zaminddri. The half division of tappd Subnl Belasimri U 
acquisition, made by Hardat Smh, when the former ownei^ 
Ndrdyan, abandoned it in 1173. It appears from a 
table, fumishid in 1787 by Hardat Sinh himself, that hc 
junior to almost the whole postenty then living 
zamlndi^r. The property still continues in his family, but lul#|xden 
much broken up by partitions and other alienationa ' 

<<(27) Ron (in part); area, 690 acres, or 1*08 square^ 5, 

estates; land revenue, ;^io, 16s. od. ; population, 277 ; 
and Munsif s Courts at Jamiii. 

(28) Sahrui (in part) ; area, 2574 acres, or 4*02 
9 estates; land revenue, ;^ii3, 12s. lojd.; 

^I^Sagistrate’s and Munsif s Counts at Monghyr* % 

4 (29) Sakhrabaoi : area, 44,180 acres, or 69*03 bqia 

232 estates ; land revenue, ;^445,^ sa od ; pc 
lulagistrate’s and Munsif s Courts at Monghyr* ^ 

* ^ |j(30) ^iMLABAO: area, 112,117 acres, oi ' 

620 42)5^9^; land revenue, j^4499; PPputetiQt^,.4f4s^^ ^ 

|md Munsifs Courts at Monghya 
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33,419 acres, 3639 si}tta» n^j«f 

;^i5i4, 4S. odj p<q>ttktKXBi^ iZii&i} 
3urts at Monghyn ^ 

yi divides the year into three dlstilict^ 
ommences in the beginning of M«r6h||^^ 
of June ; the rainy season extends W 
and the cold weather lasts during thei 
; yeait In February the nights are Still * 
days become progressively warmer. At this tiih^ 
rbeii^tisttt and dysentery are apt to occur among the poorly dad, 
i^^jpitt^uence of exposure , and hooping-cough and measl& often 
patl!^ in an epidemic form. March, Apnl, and May are, as a 
|tAili^4l)e ^thre# healthiest months in the >ear, as the people 
shdiMf netd)ier from the heat in the day nor from exposure during 
the Cholera, howeves, sometimes makes its appearance, and 

by ksf ravages may cause a greater mortality than at any other 
setQ|^ of fee year. Thunder-storms occur dunng the latter part of 
jalid ^ beginning of June, and occasionally continue till the 
Jtmc,»^ilt which case the regular rams do not set in till July, 
affect the public health mjunously. The appearance 
of tb|i^fes ushers*^in the unhealthy season. Intermittent fever, 
dyNMieiy, diarrhoea, and inflammation of the lungs become more * 


prevtpMt^ andAe two latter diseases less amenable to treatment. 
Th6*]lSSs{iSen8aiy returns between 1857 and 1866, inclusive, show 
that irjf^ 9^6 deaths occurred dunng the first half of the year, 407 
dcafej^ OpCUtred dunng the latter six months. The changes of tern* 
pexafttfS ^ both great and sudden An east wind renders the day 
hpl;,i and close. A west wind blows hot and dry dunng the 
at night. Catarrh and inflammation of the lungs 

■ e who have suffered ipuch from intermittent fever 
; tfe apt to have returns of that disease. la 
December the weather is cool and pleasant; few 
ness occur. Catarrh and inflammations cease, and 
Jen suffering from intermittent fever and dysenteiy 
strength, xf protected against undue expostire! 
nds in each month of the years 18721 1873,. and 
Ijtow ; where two <» more directtons'an given, 
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px the actual dixectiona n(kieA and 

soutb-arest; |B74,^ «p9t 

r^^^ebtuary 1872, west and south, cihiefly watfiFt; ^ 

1tB74, west and south. March 

it^j4f north-a^est Apnl 1872, north-east and arestf ^ 

^orth, 1874, north-west May 1872, east and 
east^ 1^741 north and aest June 1872, nordi*<NU^t; 
and ncfrth-east , 1874, north and east July 1872, cast 5 > 

1874, east August 1872, southeast and north-east; 1873J l}c!bth- 
west, 1874, east September 1872, north-east, 1873, Wi^ and 
south, chiefly west, 1874, east and north-east October t^ 72, 
north and east, 1873, west and soutn, chiefly west ; 1874, 
cast I^Jovember 1872, aoiith and west, chiefly west; tiOttih- 
west, 1874, west December 1872, south and west, x 87^ south 
west ; 1874, south west # 

The following tables show the monthly maximum and ir^ildcicuh 
thermometnc readings, registered at the headquarters IstSttion 
during the ten years from 1865 to 1874, and the monthly rsIn&U 
in inches, for the seventeen years from 1858 to 1874. 
on pp 189, 190 

The Endemic Diseasfs 01 thf District are chiefly 4 aall 2 uial 
fevers in the low alluvial trac t on the north of the Ganges, 4)918 ui 
the jungly country lying between the hills irf the extrem^8<#ath , 
^ dysentery, diarrhoea, and other forms of bowel disease, ophttoiteia, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, calculus, leprosy, ele8jj|ntias«i,^oitse, 
and small-pox Of malarial fevers there are intermittent oM 2todt- 
tent fevers, which are prevalent dunng the rams and the b^iguliuilllg of 
the cold weather The intermittent form is the most commdfliy met 
with, and it usually assumes the quotidian type. Remittent ’^er 
is comparatively rare, not being much seen except in exec] &di4a}ly 
unhe^thy years On the whole, fevers of malanal origm m so 
prevalent m this District as they are in most parts 
^The mortality returns show that fevers accotsnt for sludil ;||o per 
^cent of all deaths. This, of course, mcludes all disease$ ^ show 
xebnle symptoms in their course and end fatally^ all m 1 tiemg 
Igrouped by the uneducated classes under thk ptM^ 

|l}yseutery is found at all seasons of the year, but it 
^geuet^ly prevalent during the cold weather. 
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or THE RaINFAIX R£GJST£R£D AT THE HEADQUARTERS STATION OF MONGHYR 

FROM 1858 TO 1874. 





























I tyf ^perattire, smd also^ m^dxs^ ft$od^ 
)A mer privations Dianfaoea is als6 with at 
^ most common at the beginning anijt iendt»f i^e 
snd dysentery account for about 3 pet cent itt ^ 
Ophthalmia is very common among all da^i^el 
s of April and May, when the hot west winds, 
are blowing. It is often only a mild form ot 
: among the poor it is seen as purulent ophthalnrijsii 
destruction of the eye, or m the formation of 
as of the cornea Bronchitis is very common in 
, and is chiefly noticed in the old and poor, 
Pj|l 4 ^dnia is rare. Asthma is prevalent, chiefly among the old, 
iMik no means limited to them. Calculus occurs m all parts 
m tbe District, and is mostly found in children It is thought that 
it inore prevalent in the villages near Kharakpur than elsewhere. 
UrjC a^d and phosphatic calculi are the forms of this complaint 
mostjoaually met with. Leprosy, or Elephantiasis Graecorum, is very 
coi^0nly seen aul over the District Two varieties of this disease 
at^^^Seqtially common, — the tubercular Elephantiasis, Graecorum 
and the anaesthetic or atrophic type, Elephantiasis 
GisAooniin anaesthetica They are mostly found among the lower 
casios, such as the Dosddhs, Musdhars, and Dorns, but also 
^ma^g ^Muhammadans and the higher -caste Hindus. Nothing 
is Ifilown deilbitely as to its cause Some sufferers attnbute it to 
sy^ll|i(lfaf, some to heredity , but the larger number can assign no 
cgiufe except that it was given them as a mark of divine favour or t 

I ’t occurs at all ages, but generally begins after 20, 
lore common among males than females. What the * 
le disease may be has not been ascertained, but 
e patients at present attending the dispensary who 
lisease for 25 years and upwards I append in the 
ion i detailed report on this remarkable disease* 
Arabum is very rare. There are three or four 
^ of Monghyr, J>ut elsewhere it is almost unknown 
Goitre is found m the villages along the banks of 
d the Tiljdgd, but is not met with among the people 
Sy country about Kharakpur, or in other parts of die 
Ihppdsed to owe its prevalence oh the banks of these 



Hiere Has been ne"* ^ 

two rivezs are said to be sources 'i^Qiaw!ii<^ d^4^rani^^ 
^jiedd found in their neighbourhood are deptisjtedr 
) p conclude that salts of lime and magnesia wik 
waters* In the five years from 1869 to tS}} otily of 

goitre were treated in the dispensaries of the At 

Monghyr, and one at Begu Sar£i. Ih the jail^ howevejr^ l^^ses 
came under the notice of the visiting medical ofScer in 
which came from the Begu Sard! Subdivision. Small-poa» 
it is ordinarily regarded' as an epidemic, is in this Dlsmc^ in 
every other where inoculation largely prevails, in resj-Uiy an 
from which the people are never free. ^ 

-Leprosy. — In 1863 the Civil Surgeon drew up the lie- 

port on leprosy, in answer to a series of interrogatories citetdab^ by* 
the London College of Physicians. In the ‘ short time,’ as he 
during which he was able to direct attention to the subject^^^en 
writing his report, no less than fifty cases came under W n^ce. 
^ Leprosy is known in the District of Monghyr, ^nd occurs iiwo 
distinct varieties ; in very few instances as Lepra Arabum, Me- 
phantiasis, and as Lepra Craecorum, which is extremely prcvfldit, 
and manifests itself from the very commencement under two forms, 


atrophy and hypertrojihy The natives of the District call sU these 
species by the generic term kun. Although in their ultimate rjG^tllts 
these two varieties of leprosy (of the Arabs and Greeks) msy be 
considered as identical diseases, — a cachexia of a^i^fecitic tnvttj 
resulting from abnormal innervation and nutrition, and endSip in 
anaemia, impairment of the vital functions of the system, and^clb^- 
(juently exhaustion and death, — yet at the outset and prpgiK^ 
characters of these two varieties are so distinctive, aS tb ^ve 
scarcely any doubt that we have before us two independent 
which differ in their origin and exciting causes, but wbilHil^be 
co-existent in the same indu/idual. My reasons fat 
above to be the case are as fdllows : — Lepra .^bum 
more as a local affection, and may up to a cerU^ 
tuent be removed by the knife, — ^fot instance, in crE 

scrotum ; in Lepra Grascorum such is not thc^CaSe* " h a 
]^^odical fever in the former, distinctly perceptibk;^1^t 
lattser» Lepra Arabum is more prevalent in. t|he 
Bi^al than in the dly Province of BebaT^ to 
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tbereof U m alt pr^Sadbffity 
in the tower Piomtce. 
to adduce invmippcut of Wf belief , 
B difference in the behavlonr of Ae^ 
m. In all well-marked ca^ea of tepto 
observed by the patient is the unpaii^ , 
itions of the nervous filaments, which 
the mtegument with sensation; and 
Lcter of that organ, not only as regards \ 
learance, namely, discoloration, and in ► 
ig aspect of the patches affected with 

flphe sab-varieties of the Lepra Graeconim, as mentioned ^t the 
I assume to be the hypertrophic and the atrophic. In 
a patch of the size of a sixpence, or smaller, is observed 
on An forehead or the cheek , the latter locality appears to be more 
; the patch is darker than the circumference, and is soon 
foQovj^ by a similar one, either in its vicinity or the opposite side, 
pr A© bps or ears, the integument of the nose becomes 
trtJA^^ed, dibtmct and isolated tubercles begin to grow, sometimes 
^ filbert or even larger, over which the innervation 
or if unpaired at all, it is so at first but to an inconsider- 
able dktenk In the course of Ume, after five or ten years, the skin 
of lower extremities, especially the feet, which are often 
wiA an exzematous eruption, becomes hypertrophied, very 
mu|A<4ikn elephantiasis , the innervation appears to be gettmg dail/ 
deep fissures form on the soles and between the 
which exude an ichorous fluid Ihese fissures Regenerate 

I ng over the heel or encircling the roots of the toes, 
f time are severed from the tarsus, in consequence 
struction of skin, muscles, and ligaments. Thete 
not imfrequently, as permaneiW running sores 5 or 
bm, It is always h£e what we see after cichectic 
mg, and discoloured 'fhe same destructive pro^ 
g on wiA the upper extremities. This I would 
ophic vanety* of Lepra Graecorum. Under Ae ' 
I should class Aose cases in which> the disease 
>m Ae commencement with lo(kl anaesAesia and 
pO of Ae integument Whilst in Ae hypertrophic 




is «me or 
i ^ this it Is quite the revarse j th^ 



mcreasitig m some esses 

jlWc^y white vitiligoid patches with white W ^ 

iUppeamnce on the coloured skin, *^036 pstdhlll 
vertex^ the forehead, covering sometimes the w)^ 
trunk, or on the upper and lower extremities. 
from that of a pin*s head to a patch that would ^ 
by the whole hand ; they are always, independently of liljs 
the colour, dry and shining. The epidermis must hs 
mote rapidly than in the normal stpte, because it U m 
patches, especially on the extremities, that the first 
ulcerations occur, leaving, as in the hypertrophic 
sores, which, however, in by far the greater numbei of CfMM ]k |^1 
up at first, leaving cicatrices with contraction of tOes 
the scars themselves assuming invariably a vitiligoid discc^mm. 
This I /lever observed in cases of the hypeitrophic vaijefijr 
came under my notice. In Monghyr District me atrophic is 

by far the most common. It is to this form that eight W 

ten first cases belonged. , ^ 

^ The youngest leprotic patient I ever saw was a 
twelve years of age, in whom the disease was said to^bave^i^y 
existed for twelve months. The earliest symptom leading ml to 
suspect leprosy, which the sufferer tries to conceal as* lonj^ as be 
can, is a slight but even (not tubercular) hypertrophy of the toas, a 
peculiar shining appearance of the integument ove^hem, p^tlbVen- 
ness of the nails, and fissures on the soles. The leprosy, a 

loathsome and hitherto incurable disease, does not appear^ 
even in ns worst form, very destructive to life The 
variety is, according to my limited experience, the most destf^qtitve ; 
yet I could advance nothing beyond mere guesses in deteXTpItoing 
the period of years over which the disease may be protracted 
of my cases is a of twenty-five years standingi with 

the worst form of the disease, in whom the pocrers of rtf^Sfidon 
do not seem to hawe been impaired for amumber ^Her 

state is very distressing now, but she may live for 
I have no reason to suppose that sex makes any dmerelM^ the 
fraquincy of the.disease. I believe that all degftsts 
£he native community are subject to it The pqor an^ 
those who, by th^ habits or in consequence 




V’” 

%y victims m tbe d[>i»{)laittU «lt ^ 

I Ibibi^ impr^ssiot) that ^ . 

^ease dr sypl^, has preceded cH ^ 

' I believe the disease to be hereditaiy in meiiiy^ ' 
jRmong all those whose histories I could pvatiiitk 
^Med iu one instance only in obtaining thd padmif 8 
there was leprosy in the family. If we are to put^«* 
^in^ the general assertion of the lepers themselves, ‘it 
|Uf that in by far the greater number of cases the disease 
l^hetedilary. Leprosy, in my opinion, has but an accidental 
^th syphilis, though in some cases the disease is 
tiOT to syphilis by the patient. I can adduce no case of the 
as the ^result of contagion. I know, however, of a very 
^ent^native practitioner who was not afraid to give his only 
Ijhter in marriage to a man of twenty years, although he was 
. . 4'*bf leprotic parents, and already himself showed symptoms of 
thV affection. This case would tend to prove that, in the opinion 
of ^dv<m educated natives, leprosy is not contagious. There is no 
Ms^tion put on persons affected with the disease in Monghyr 
JSS^tjetet." Tl^y are allowed to c ommunicate freely with the rest of 
^'Cohomunify, I saw several .cases obtaining considerable relief 
ff0i9& bygieUic measures, well-regulated diet, and the use of arsenic, 
Asdiepbis gigantea, but especially the oil and poultices of the seeds 
of jCu^ulniugra odorata. Lawsonia inermis applied in poultices has 
also ‘ jt^yed ^beneficial. I saw indolent leprotic ulcers, whicH 

th)$sii)ftQcd 4o detacb toes and fingers, completely healed up. by 
Cbkjtmugra ; the scars, however, were wanting in pigment and 
I with anaesthesia. But this satisfactory condition, such as 
not last many months ; because, without any apparent 
'small blisters formed on the scars or other parts of the 
^ ftjjlowed by unhealthy-looking ulcerations, which, if healdd, 
ovfttv /wtb again succeeded by others. These temporary cur^s, 
hb|r!l^&, 1 observeef merely in young subjects, and where the con- 
not broktn down. 1 know of no case in which a ^ 
t cure occurred.* • * 

<ca^-r-^t is very difficult to give an account of the diseases 
k been epidemic in Mong^iyr District, even during the , 
dhbleta is the most frequent of these diseases. In« 
jf JBf^ere in every part of the District, and in the beginning 





\ 1U114 way into the JiSl tn twe 
^ eases and fourteen deaths^ 

The jail outbreak wfc » , 

manner of treatment. A theory had OTm the 

ultimate cause of death was the stopping of the actu^ ^ 
by the clotting of the blood, caused by the withdrawal 
elements by the drawing action of the disease, wis’- 
since been proved to be fallacious ; but the treatment 
it is deserving of record. It was imagined that coH 
sign that the heart was beginning to be urihble to — 

thickened blood, and it* was proposed then to have reeOttn^^to 
phlebotomy. The rationale of reducing the quantity of life^t^g 
fluid, at the very time it was beginning to fail and dry up, do^ not 
readily appear. The process certainly was not a success^ at^th 
ensuing in every case in which it was tried. ^ ^ 

In 1869 cholera was very prevalent in most of the of 

the town. There were 95 cases between i8th February ahd 
2d April, in 34 of which death followed. The Civil Suigi^n 
did not believe that this total presented anything like a correct 
estimate of the severity of the outbreak, as many cases nevifr 
under any treatment whatever, and many were treated by F^Op- 
eans and others who habitually keep private supplies of medimes. 
On the T7th April he asked for the appointment of an extra estab- 
lishment^ and on the 19th reported that the disease was spreading 
into the neighbouring villages, and was aggravated by the presence 
of much small-pox. On ist June it was represented as ^ ’ 

80 &r east as Bariirjiur. During the famine of 1874 a large ^num- 
ber of labourers, said to amount to four or five hundred at the 
time of the outbreak, were employed on the irrigation woijcs on 
the river Man at Kharakpur. About the loth of May (^oleta ap- 
peared amongst them, and continued until the 8th June. ^|)Out 
a week after its appearance at the works, it broke out in pert of 
the hdzdr two miles distant,, inhabited by some memb^ df the 
cowherd caste, the persons 'attacked being ^those w)hj 
, supply milk to the labourers. There wasvno evidexice^'*»,|si^e^ 
ayCo c^ow that the disease was originsdly imparted through 
human intercourse. Altogether 123 cases came to 
atoong the labourers, and 80 among the idtdf* pop^t&fi/' ifhe 
^admissions to hospital ranged froip i to ft a, the 

, exception of the ayth May, when 26 case$ were On 
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die jfitst heeVy &11 of £be idoddic^d 

iHOughtidown latge quaiitities of ntbbisk and 
mattjf that had been accumulating for mondiia* 
Mk ^onld! Sot have been of a very malignant typc^ the 
comparatively small Among the 1^3 cates caily 
1 ^ 6cOwe(l, S of labourers and 4 m the ddzdr^ The Civil 
a' Jmehubns the following local circumstances as disposing 
ffta* *^he labourers employed were generally low-caste 
C Ibcmding Dos^dhs, Chdm^s, and Santdls, who live regardless 
41 tinitary considerations, and eat every kind of garbage. They 
badly clothed and housed, and had to work for hounUbi Ihe 
of the river, in water polluted by debris and the action of 
n^ucbinery. The water they drank i^as decidedly bad, and the 
fpod Supplied by the contractors was likewise of very mfenor 
duality. Some Burmah nee was condemned by the Hospital 
Assistant Surgeon m charge, as unfit for food A short time 
prevtously, a storm had blovin down a great quantity of unripe 
mangoes, which, with the petals of the viahxid tree, were eaten by 
the labourers, and probably affected them prejudicially. The heat 
it tb<S time was very intense at the foot of the hills, the ther- 
motoeter standmg at 106* inside the Assistant Manager’s house, 
and no® outside m the shade • 
li^FORTUARY Statisfics collected thiough the regular and village 
police are still very unsatisfactory, the rate returned m 1874 being 
only 6*98 per thousand, or 12,660 deaths for the whole Distnct; 
of which 6997 were deaths of malts, and 5663 of females, 1059 of 
in&n& under one year of age, and 1943 of children under seven. In 
ord^ to arrive at more accurate figures, limited areas in the head- 
quarters fown and the subdivisional towns of Begu Sarii and Jamiif 
selected, in which observations might be made under the imme- 
diate aupetvision of the medical and executive officers. The numboi 
of (deaths With their causes registered in 1874 were — In Monghyr 
with a popujation of 26,274 -souls cholera, 18, small-pox, 
fevers, 360 , bowel complaints, 76 , suicides, 4 , wounds, 19 ; 

4 1 snake bite or mjunes by wild beasts, 5 ; all other 
total from all •causes, 741 or 282 per thdlksand 
jjpiipulation. Of these, 399 were deaths of males, 34a of 
hog of children under seven years of age, and 91 of 
""uMier; one y6ai. In Begu Sarii area, with a population of 
, the number and causes of deaths were * — SmaU-pox, 






E tiij 2$it bbwel complaint, 4 ; 

tnte or injuries by wild beasts, a j Jt b^er 
ftl causes, 264 or 26*35 per thousand Ot 
^tbese, 180 were deaths of nmles, 84 of fe^^, 3Ji^^f||^H||liten 
under seven years of age, and 51 of infants linder 
|amtU area, with a population of 10,410 souls, 

—from cholera, 1 death ; smalhpox, 10 ; fevers, 2x01 
plaints, 16 ; accidents, 2 ; snake bite or injuries by wil4 bea^^^hl|J|l 
other causes, 25 : total from all causes, 273 or 26*22 pet * 

of ^the population. Of these, 138 were deaths of bialb^ ’^45^ 
femalfl, 63 of children under seven years of age, and 7t of 
under one year. 

The Kabirajs or Hindu physicians of Behar are {>osse$se^\!)f 
a system of medicine which, in the hands of the more edOt^d 
members of the profession, is on the whole rational, though ibutkdhd 
on a vague and hypothetical knowledge. There are besides a 
number of quack doctors, in league with the village q/Ms or Spirit 
charmers and low Brdhmans, who recommend incantations, ohaM^ 
and the performance of pujd^. In the following list of indigeUdUS 
drugs used in the native pharmacopeia, the number of aphrpdisiaoif 
is very striking. It is in this class of medicines, an 4 ,amon^ thh 
people who use them, that the practice of the quacks is laxgest. 
At the outset of cholera, kabtfdjs usually administer a pill ton* 
taining opium, camphor, and nutmeg. In collapse they prescribe 
rasun^ a medicine whose action is stimulating ; as a diuretic, the 


faecal matter of mice moistened with the juice of the^lantain tree 
is applied to the navel. When thirst is excessive, an elecblsiy 
made of honey and cinnamon powder is placed on the toligde; 
water is given sparingly In native medical works eight kinds 
fever are described. Qf these the principal are the nervoiisf the 
bilious, and the catarrhal. The most complicated form is thlOt fia 
which the symptoms of all these three forms are pr^sent^' The 


remedy suited for the treatment of all kinds^of fevdr ^Is 
sudarshan chumdy containing hfty medicinal substadc^, of 
which possess febrifuge properties. Purgatives are ioeW at 
the dhtset. Fasting is strictly enjoined during the first 

of the *attack. In dysentery and diarrhosa, thb hlkn^es 
coniimonb^ given are taken from the class of catdimsiPiPp 
antipaiodics. A compound medicine used in 
amongst other drugs, mercury, gold, talc, copper 
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cowists of th6 foIk>wiog 
tomtht kdgchl^ a small and very atid vaii^^ 
Iff ^t/black sallii and vinegar. !^or dysentetyp 
i^foetida, rock salt, black pepper, bay leaves^ and 
Lrious combinations. Cow’s urine is oft^n ad* 
isease. « 

os. — The following list of native drugs in Use 
rtly derived from the Civil Surgeon’s return, and 
iuiry. The majority of the plants mentioned, 
to be imported, are indigenous. A large pro* 
p<aili^n of the mineral medicines are found in the southern bills: 

(Zinziber officinale). Eaten with pepper in cases of ' 
(2) Akarkera (Pyrethrum parthenium). The powder 
toot is used as an expectorant. A small piece of the root 
iUiMttd into the hole of a decayed tooth is said to allay the p^in 
of toothache. (3) Ajdwan (Ptychotis ajowan) The seeds are used 
as a x:arminative in flatulent colic. (4) AmkigMi (Mangifera 
IhditSL)* The powder of the seed is used as an astringent in 
dUrOnk dysentery, together with opium. (5) Amalids-ka-phal 
(Oasfda £stul^. The pulp is used as a gentle laxative, m combina* 
tiolit'mth other medicmes. (6) Anantdmul (Hemidesmus Indicus). 
Thoi^pOtis used as a diuretic and diaphoretic, also as an altera- 
tive AUd tdftic. (7) (Punica granatum). The 

robt^and bark are used as an anthelmintic The rind of the fruit is 
US4d as an astringent in diarrhoea and dysentery (8) Aphitii^ 
Somniferum), opium, a sedative and stimulant (9) AHs 
(Aooalitum heterophyllum), brought from the Himalayas, where it 
grOfU At a height of 13,000 feet above the sea. The powdered root 
imti-periodic in intermittent fevers, in^doses of ten to twenty 
gtl|]|St, It is especially useful in dispelling the symptoms of fever 
dUi^’^lQ malaria, before the fever has openly declared itself. (10) 
(Acacia Arabica), guip Arabic (ii) Babund safaid 
vulgaris), field camomile, used as a tonic and 
(12) Bdnslothan or tabashir (Bambusa arundinacea), a 
concrete found in the joints of bamboos; used as an aph* 
doses of five to twenty grains. (13) Banafiha (VioU 
fOdaiin^ Used in fev^^^ as a diaphoretic and sudorific; axfedxfor 
emetic, in doses of twenty to twenty*four grains, 
following (No. 14) are probably Himalayan plants, but 




to be foiani} iti the aooihem USkt j[ W 
is imported fiom Kibvil« and 1 
as e: stimulant;, in doses of five to 
UdSgJe mafmelos). A febrifugsi and the fruit isltancfe her' 
eety. (16} BUhndg (Aconitum ferox), comes from the 
and is used as an aphrodisiac. It is spoken of bynadhres^t 
96^ or sweet poison. One-sixteenth of a grain is 
Champutiy a. species of epephytal orchid, perlUj^ X>en#pi»i^ 
elevatum. The dried plant is brought from Nepdl, and a 

scent and as an aphrodisiac (18) Charas (Cannabis sative).^ 
resinous exudation from this plant is used as a narcotie, StuMl^^ 
and ^aphrodisiac. One quarter of a gram to two grains foiinf U 40 |ie. 
(19) Chaulmugra (Gynocardia odorata). The oil of the se^ b 
applied in itch. Taken internally it is an emetic, (so) GbMfia 
(Ophelia chirata). A tome and febrifuge. (21) 

(Plumbago rosea), the Idl chitrd of Bengal The root' ^ ' a 
sialogogue and vesicant , also a stimulant used to p^ddl^ 
abortion, in doses of a half to three grains. (22) Sa/oid dUfm 
(Plumbago zeylanica) An imtant and vesicant used locally; tSfiO 
given to produce abortion (23) Ddlchini (Cinnamomum 
cum), cinnamon, a native of Ceylon Used as a casminatit^ imd 
stimulant, (24) DdUhtkta (Hydrargerum bichloridum)^ cowcMsIbe 
sublimate. Rarely u^ed in medicine. (25) Dhanyd (Coriandium 
sativum). Used as a condiment and carminative. (20) 

(Cfoton tiglium). The bark of the ^oot is used as a cathartic^ Oipd 
to induce abortion (27) Dhditird (Datura stranftmium)^ 
common poison, of which the seeds sre smoked with Ibext^ in 
ast)||la. (28) Dhaurdka-phul (Grislea tomentosa), has a 
him tragacauth. The dried dowers are a stimulant, and srn used 
f(i|y^oting partuntign (29) Dudtyd (Euphorbia tfaymift^). 
lHewss a stimulant and laxative (30) Dhuku (Ljgustici|ftn dif- 
fuSmn), an umbelliferous plant, also called jmgR jdipJkdZs^ It is 
aromatic and carminative (31) JShaa or m^s0^r 
liata), also called ghikumar Used as a puigadve and 
as an astringent, the dose being from five to twet%gsed(>^^^) 
^Qandha dtr&sa (Bj^ellia thurifera). Used extemally aif 
omtment; internally in gonorrhoea. (33) GandlMk^ ^ 
to cure itch, and as a purgative, (34) 
pursc^tha}. The seeds are used mtemally as an 
expectorant, in doses of five to twenty grains. 
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pliant 9 ,tii ffiiigid^^^ , 

Qt gum bdellium. Used 0 a, 8id>stit!ate 
^hdfufkt (Matricaria chaxndmilla}^ or csmo* 
A tudVe of Persia* Used as a febrifuge and laaa-' ^ 
of five to twenty-five graina (38) HabiHr 0 lml- 
The dried berries are brought from Nep£L and 
ft ^ ^and in the cure of gonorrhoea. (39) 

Or turmeric. Is given in the following prescrip*' 
tioadS^ a^argement of the spleen : — ten grains of fudU^ five of bi-^ 

. of Soda, five of aloes, two of sulphate of iron, and three of 

(40) HaHiaki (Terminalia chebula). The unripe fruit, 
IpsMp* as jdngi hard^ is given with sang jardkaf, or st^tite, and 
op9ltU% to cure haemorrhage in acute dysentery. Thirty grains of 
tha ripe fruit, dard hard^ are given as a purgative, with senna and 
bbu:^ salt. (41) Harsinghdr (Nyctanthes arbor tnstis). Given 
internally in dysmenorrhoea, in doses from five grains to one 
sample. (42) Htng (Narthex asafoetida), or assafoetida ; a native 
of Persia^ largely imported. Used as a carminative and digestive. 
(43) JWM (Elettana cardamomum) ; brought from the Malay 
Aql^^l^lago. A carminative and stimulant. (44) Imli or Tetul 
(Ttoarindus Tndica). Used as a laxative (45) Inkrajab 
(Wj^htia anti-4ysenterica). Th^ seeds and bark in infusioxu are 
gir^m dysentery, (46) Ingnr (red sulphuret of mercury). Not 
used internally, (47) Isdbgul (Plantago ispaghula). The seed 
hig^y mucilaginous, and very much used as a demulcent (48) 
(Narflostachys jatamansi), or wild valerian, supposed to be 
the asMent spikenard- Used as a refrigerant (49) Jangdl (sub- 
acetate pf^copper). Used in ointments. (50) JawdsHr (Opoponax 
cb^ip^uxn}. Used as a stimulant (51) Kabdb chini (Piper 
Imported, and used as a stimulant to the urinary organs. 
(5sg ^Kdtddind (Pharbitis ml). The half roasted and powdered 
seejli ere used as a puigative. (53) Kdld mmak, or black salt 
Undfe e digestive^ (54) Kalmi shbrd, nitrate of potash. Given 
coohng in gonorrhoea and fever. (55) Kamela 
m seed imported from Kdbul, and used as , 

an The same name i^ applied to the powder of the seed-' 

Phillipensis, (56) (Camphora officina- 

' ^'^native of the Malay Islands. Used as a stimulant ex- 
^hstemally. (57) Karhdja (Cucumis melo). The seeds 
(58) Rrd (Cucumis utilissimus). The seeds 





(59) Xasipt(Cidic 

AiJtosed with rose leaves* are given in 
F (Aftacift catechu)i Generally' used ad 
(di) JCatA karanja (Guilandina bonduc). to 

of the powdered seeds are' given as an anti»t>aiod}d^ ' 
before an attack of fever is expected. (63) 
nos^ux* vomica). The seeds used as an anti-penMiO*'! 
aphrodisiac. (63) Kutild (Astragulus veru^, tragadm^^ 
ported from the North-West Used as a demulcent in gO]i|()l|l|QS 9 ^ 
(64) Lauf^ (Caryophyllus aromaticus), or oil of cloves. I|nptiHtted 
from Ceylon. A stimulant. (65) LilA tdtiydy or sulphate w 
per. Used as an eschaiotic (66) Lohd-kd 4 ochan^ iron i^iSihgs. 
Used as a tonic. (67) Madar (Calotropis gigantea). The pow<lei^ 
root is similar in effect, but inferior to Ipecacuanha. (68) JlfiMaf 
or matnchal (Arsenicum bi-sulphuretum), an orange-yellow suljphutwt 
of arsenic, composed of orjiiment and realgar ; given in itch and 
other complaints (69) Mati ka tel (Arachis hypogcea). Used eatter^ 
nally m rheumatism. (70) Mahud ka-hakal (Bassia latifolia). The 
bark is used in decoction as an astringent and tonic. (71) Modmts 
(Bombax Malabaricum) Ihe gum of the stmul free; given fb 
children as a laxative (72) Mom safatd (Cera alba), or white Wax. 
Usej^ in ointments. (73) Mom js:^/^(Cera flava), Usj^d in ointmdhts. 
(74) Ndgeswar (Mesua ferrea). Grown in gardens. The dped 
pistils are used like saffron in scents and spiced dishes, and the 
berries in fevers , the pistils are also given with sulphur internally 
in « dyspepsia. (75) Nasddar (Ammonia munas), nhiriate of am- 
monia. Used externally (76) ^(^(Strychnospotatcmhn). 

The seeds are used to clear w^ater , and externally as an astringent. 
(77) Mim (A^adirachta Indica) ; the leaves and bark are nscil «*■«• 
febrifuge, and in cutaneous diseases ; in doses of forty grains to half 
an ounce. (78) Nil (Indigofera tmctoria). The leavei^» powdered, 
are used as an alterative in hepatitis ; given in decoction 
lus ; also used externally m the treatment of wt^nds. (79) 
a species of Strychnos, perhaps S. Ignatii or S. multiflOra, a additive of 
the Philippines. The seed used as a narcotic and stimula^; in 
doses of a quarter-grain to four grains. It is also a poisoi^ ^^o) 
jRiltd (Hydrargerum), quicksilver. Used internaUy asandltoaiive* 
and purgative. Dose, a quarter-grain to two grains mixed 
(81) Patung (Hsematoxylon Campeachianum). ItnpOrhsd; 

1 cannot learn. Used as an astnngent in diarrhoea. * 
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(Piper of die long p<ngn. Vied ta a stiialibuH^ 

in 4<d(||Wp|SrS|(idnB to pne scruple. ,, (8^ I%itkari, snpe^ 5 ttlI»lulte 
of iiHraPi^^'wid potash (alum). Used mteinall3r and 
(84) (Oletllb papaveris), or poppj'bil (85) JPal (SiPapia 

nigr^^w| $‘1 didhotoma) ; several kinds of mustard-secNt are much 
uacdg|tdjoallj^, (66) Jlaskd/ur (Hydrargerum chloridum), impure 
mercury. A laxative. Used also in ointments* 
(87)^ (Berbcris Asiatica and B. aristata), native of the 

countries north of Hindustan, including Nepdl. Ten 
to grains of extract are given as anti-periodic in fever. It 
hasi!}$0 aj laxative tendency. (88) Rendhi-ka-td (Ricinus communis), 
or egstor oil. Used as a purgative. (89) Resha ^/zfrrwi#(Sidaalba). 
The |>owdered root is given in dysentery, and as a refrigerant. (90) 
ReUfUHd €hini^ a speciei^ of Rheum ; a root like rhubarb, of an 
inferior kind. (91) Rtthd (Sapindus emarginatus and S. detergens). 
Tkk nut is used as a soap and as an expectorant in coughs. (92) 
Ru^ mastafigi (Pistacia lentiscus), or gum mastic, from Afghanistan. 
Used as »a perfume and as an aphrodisiac. (93) Sa^n matiy or 
fullers* earth. Used to check diarrhoea. (94) Safatd ghangcki 
(A^irus precatorius), a stimulant The powdered root used as a 
sub^tute for liquonce. (95) Sdgu (Sagiis Isevis), or sago, imported 
frOfil Malacca and Sumatra. (96) Sambal khar, arsenious acid. 
Used in leprosy and to cure snake Jjites, m the form of ointments. 
(97) Sangjurdhaty or steatite. Used with ciibebs as an astringent 
in gouoirhoea, and to heal wounds. (98) Sauna makki (Cassia 
seiihe)^a confmon purgative. (99) Shatara (Fumaria parviflora), 
driod plant used in infusion with chiretta as a tonic and Icbnfuge, with 
kdiddind as an alterative. (100) Sirkd ( 4 cidum aceUcum), vinegar 
made from the juices of the Borassus ilabclliformus, and Phoenix ^ 
daoljylifera and P. sylvestris. A refrigerant. (101) Sirkhtst^ an exu- 
daij^CKli from Alhagi desertorum, Tamarix mannifera, and probably 
Otfrdk plants. Impibrted from Arabia and Persia. Used as a laxa* 
tivel' (loa) ^sd^ orjead ; the oxides tgiven as aphrbdisiaos. (loj) 
nitn^te of potash. (104) Sohdga (borax), or bi-borate of soda. 
Used' IsPCl^eaaively externally ; also given internally as a laxative. 
(tosY}S^r 4 / (Vtmonia anthehnintica), anthelmintic and purgative. 
Usra frf^gpake cures. It kills pediculi. (106) Sauu/ (Pimpinella * 
aniseed. Imported. The' root is used as carminative 
and (107) Surmd (Antimonii sulphuretum), or black 

antioAoO}^ tised as an ointment to strengthen the eyesight. (108) 
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or carbon^, of Hme. x|a^-^4pl^i^^l)[K>9) 
)f^imdn me^hi^ or iron pyn&l?. A refrigerant and ^ 

|(Shor^ rpbusta). The resin is lised exteqjall^ in 
nally to cure hsmoirhage. (iix) j(Astm^^ 

folia). Tht seeds in infusion form a tonic and diurel^^^i^^s) 
Tajfdt, various species of Laurus ; the Jeaves use^ W stiin|jiw( 
matics. (113) Tisi (Linum usitatissimum), a dOTnlcentl^ljc.ra) 
Usara rewand (Garcinia cambogia). Imported from^ tj^e ^Mpdras 
Presidency and Malacca. The gum resin is used as a cal^Ek||i;|[f^ in 
doses of a half-grain to five grains. (115) Ushak (Dorema atnJ6|^^- 
cum), or gum^ammonia. ' Imported from Persia. Used ifk COUjlN 
and appliedr externally ; given in doses of half a grain to six'grains. 
(i 16) Zird (Cuminum cyminum), or carraway seeda A carminative. 

Vaccination. — The progiess of vaccinaftion in Monghyr 
much slower and uncertain than in most Bengal Districts.'' iThijiis 
due both to a greater amount of prejudice and conservatism ^xistalng 
* amongst the people of Behar, and also to the Province having receded 
^ less attention in this respect from Government The following 
Report by the Civil Surgeon, written in 1868, describes the position 
of things previous to that date : — ‘ Vaccination is at present carried 
on by vaccinators, paid partly by Government, and pa^ly by' the 
Municipalities of Monghyr and Jamdlpur. Until 1867, Vaccination 
was confined to Monghyr and Jamdlpur towns, with the surrounding 
villages. In that year the appointment of special vaccinatots for 
the municipalities enabled me to send the Government vaccinators 
into the District. Their success, however, has befcn very^ sMall> 
and I now think that it would be better to concentrate the eflfo^ of 
the men within a limit of six miles round Monghyr and Jamfl|>ur. 
^ It is better that a circle of such importance should be thoroughly 
vaccinated, than that a few vaccinators should be sent into, the 


District, vaccinating a child here and there, and cotnpeti^ on 
unequal terms with crowds of inoculators. While for the jptei^ent 
confining the Ikertions of paid vaccinators ^ithin a limite^' irea, 
inoculators should be encouraged to continue tbbir Opeiiatioqi as 
usual, vaccine lymph being substituted for small«pox 'matter. 
Inoculation is universally practised, ^here being vdiy few persons in 
*the District who are not either inoculated or marked witjif,im^;POx. 
or 726 prisoners admitted into Monghyr Jail during ']:^|I|ikere* 
^ere inoculated alone, 421 ; inoculated, Vnd mart;ed 
35 ; marked by small-pox alone, 199; vaccinatedi any 

t 
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laige number of pttsonA Tqoduated 
H'jj|%bttemrho^ of ^ the Eurfpeaiv station of Jfamilpur/ 
are bcginhing tp doubt the legality of ^eir pro* 
r would J?e glad to accept employment ^ vacdnatoral 
) ate now in the District performing the old o^ration 
st with needles, but using vaccine lymph instead of 
^ ipatlig One of these inforilhed me that the epidemic in 
^Ufas, if not originated, at least intensified by the action of the 
and that he himself was so fnghJened at the mortality 
qmmt on the operation that he gave up its performance/ 
following further information is abstracted /rom the Report 
/ 86^4 * The Municipalities of Monghyr and Jamdlpur employed 
four^accinators, who were paid each during the workmg season, 
IDS. during the recess. Two vaccinators were also entertained 
the Darbhangah R^j on the Kharakpur estates. The Government 
gnUli of ;^I2 was distributed among 134 instructed inoculators. 

J bey had no defined areas, but worked where they expected most 
CcesB. The operations within municipal limits were inspected 
by the Civil Surgeon and his assistant. Great difficulty was ex- 
p^enced in starting the work, owing to the repeated failure of 
lym^h and crusts. The numbers vaccinated were — ^by Monghyr and 
Jsah£lpur vaccinators, 1259, Kharakpur vaccinators, 439; the ♦ 
ho^tal assistants of Jamiii and Be^ S trdi, 634 and 27 respectively; 

1 34 '^converted inoculators, 12,964 Vaccination does not find 
much favour among the higher class natives, and the M^rwins are 
opposed tOjbpth inoculation and vaccination. Inoculation is said 
to be very common in the town and all over the District Now 
that the Act prohibiting it has been extended to Monghyr and Jamdl- 1 
pur, inoculators will not be able to carry on their practice in those 
toyms. With the exception of the municipalities already mentioned, 
anfithe two vaccinators paid by the Rdjd of Darbhangah, there is no 
oigcmUed system of vaccination. All the work in the District is 
petibrined by traiijpd inoculators, who get little or no encouragement 
in die way of remu^ration from Government, and upon whom, as 
a nqpessdiy result, we have no check. All that Government allows 
on jk^vmt of vaccination is j^i2 per annum, and it has hitherto 
custom to divide this sum among the deserving trained 
bin now that their number has so metbased, the share 
become individually entitled to is scarcely worth daiming. 
these men applying ioTparwdnds (official orders 
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|^$ifmjeiTO them to operate) ba^ i34 

9a last year. They leCre genetally ktejiti 
/||jpli4^ and only wo^ over a sjiort iteiod " Tbe|r 
J.irtith |tn order to the police to be allowedn^d 0IWW|%'^^ 
^jdtclea" In the event of any of them being <U8C^exra%^||^^^ 
inoculation, the police are requested tojreport the inatf<ij(t^jfmce. 


Each man works among the inhabitants of a feter>vUlaj|M M the 
vicinity of his own ; and, in fact, this is the only why of the 

people to submit td the operation. These mtn are |;e^(f|mUy 
known to the villagers, and they repose confidence in thto^ which 
would not be accorded • to strangers. I have no doubt tha)t apme 
of them may not be honest, and may practise inoculation oh the $ly, 
but many of them do good work. The returns show an increase in 
the operations performed by them of 12,961 against i2,53y 

The tabular statement on the next page, showing the number Of 
persons vaccinated during the seventeen years from 185S tO 1874, 
has been furnished to me by the Civil Surgeon. It will be observed 
that operations have been discontinued entirely of late years during 
the hot weather and rains. They were stated to be accompadted 
by considerable mortality amongst children. 

Fairs are very few in the District of Monghyr, being confined to 
the vicinity of the headcpiarters town. On the north of die* Gaxiges 
none are held, trade transar lions being entirely canted on in the 
large bdzdrs and maikcts. 'I'he report of the civil surgeon, in^^iSfiS 
on this subject gives the following information ‘ Fairs axe held in 
the neighbourhood of Monghyr, though not within the limits of the 
municipality. At the Sitrlkund hot springs, about four mil^ from 


^ Monghyr, fairs are held in November, January, and March, The 
average number attending them is 12,000. They only last fora 
day or two, and no outbreaks of disease seem to hay^ ocduxtcd at 
them. At Rfshakund hot spring, about ten miles south of Monghyr, 
a fair is held once in three years. It is of no great importance, 
there being seldom more than 2000 people present. . Althougfi not 
Strictly coming under the head of fairs, an assefhblagc of jthy people, 
which takes place annually towards the end of April, may M men- 
tioned here. Thirty thousand cultivators are called at 

.that time from all parts of the District to deliver ^ their to 

the Govemmefit agents, and to receive* the balafift of enSb due to 
them. As this is the only occasion they have of leaving 4 i^^own 

l^ntence 
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w^nuei from page 206*] ^ ^ .; » • 

|katt of the District, they t^ke advantage of tho pur- 

chase cloth, brass, and earthen vessels, etc., aiid many hundreds of 
tradesmen attend in order to supply their wants^ Formedjr they were 
all summoned for the first day of the opium weighings Stud fjat about 
a fortnight remained crowded together within a very small ODchpass.' 
Outbreaks of disease were tlierefore common, andyp 1863 cholera 
caused great destruction of life. Under the arrangements made by 
the present Sub-deputy Opium Agent, only that number of cultivators 
are summoned for each day whose opium can be weighed and to * 
whom the money due can be paid within the working hours of the day. 
The men arrive at earliest on the previous evening, and continue to 
arrive all night. During the following day the opium is taken, and the 
money paid, and by sunset all arc free to return to their homes. 
As a rule, however, the evening is spent in making purchases, and 
on the following morning they depart. The number of men present 
at any one time is therefore reduced to a minimum, and the risk of 
disease and contagion proportionally lessened.’ 

* Chariiable DisprNSARirs. — There are four dispensaries in 
Monghyr District, — two maintained at the headquarters station 
and at Begu SaiJl, and two branches of the former at Kharakpur 
and Jamdi. In 187*^ the total number of in-door patients treated 
was 485, and out-door 11,882; grand total, 12,367, or a percentage 
of ’68 on the whole jiopuhition. 

The Monghyr Dispensary was founded on the ist' March 1846. 
It is located in a fine masonry building on the east of the fort, in 
an open, well - ventilated situation ; while, at the same time, it is 
sufficiently near to the principal bazars of the town, in which it has 
*two sub-branches. It is in charge of a native assistant surgeon, 
under the immediate supervision of the Civil Surgeon of the station. 
If it had not landed property yielding a considerable m<mthly 
revenue, the institution must have collapsed long ago, from tlie 
sheer want of the necessary funds to carry it on. The native subscrip- 
tions for the past year (1873)* amounted to only ^ This State of 
things was represented to the Municipal Committee, and that body 
liberally granted an extra annual allowance of ;£’30, whidr, with a 
previous subscription, made their support equal to ^80 per annum. 
The income of thfe dispensary during the year 1873 was ^^705, 6s. 
iijd., of which £2^’], 3S. 9d. was the balance from the {W^vious 
year j 14s. 6d. the salaiy of the establishment coQtiibttted by 




m ^ V *’ ’ ^ 

^3i» x|£^tiimli mak local Ibnds $ ^43^ tsb* ^ 

on fandffj X 5f<&c subacripdOQ of Euiop^^ 
fiai$tiV«s; ;^2409 198. sd. the rent of shops and hcmaeSf 
thc^spensary. The expenditure of the year was 
^ng a balance in hand of j£ij, sa 8d The 
8d. for the* salary of znedicd subordinates; 
servants’ wages ; jC$Sy 7s. sd. the cost of fidzdr 
j£4^f lo^d. the price of European medicines 
h)G4^|>iirdi^ ; £66, 18s. 2d. for dieting the sick ; £2, iis. 6d. 
fW'WW and spirits; ;£‘i4o, 14s. od. for repairs and construction 
of iMfidings and house rent; and ;£'74, 13s. gd. for miscellaneous 
etpehses for clothing, furniture, burials, etc. In 1872 there were 
a54ihdoor patients against 365 in 1873, outdoor patients 

^298. The female hospital was finished in July 1872, and 
ji 4 (aye*y building for the sum expended,— 11 7, los. od. It 
answers its purpose very well ; but will cost a good deal in annual 
remits, being built of wood and bamboos, and not of brick or stone, i 
There is accommodation for 8 females, and it is generally fairly 
well filled.* Very small results from the teaching of midwifery may 
be expected, except in the case of the poorest and outcast classes. 
The Civil Surgeon v rites; ‘I have tried to get a respectable 
woman to {earn practical midwifery, but in this District it seems 
a hopeless task.’ * * 

Bsgu Sarat Dispensary was established on ist September 
1S72, and is almost entirely supported by European planters. The 
attendance has considerably increased, being 71 outdoor patients 
in x6j% against none in 1872, and 1266 indoor patients in 1S73 
against 1055 in 1872. The income of the dispensary in 1873 
£26^, i6s. 6|d., including a balance of £2gy ns. 5jd. from th# 
preidous year. It wtis thus made up Contribution from Govern- 
mtnt, £6s> 13s. ofd.; interest on invested funds, £g ; European 
daU4tion$ Rnd subscriptidns, £127; native donations and subscrip- 
tiont^ ;£[34, X2S. od. The expenditure of the year was ;£23i, 12s, 

II baliftfce in hand of ;^34, 3s. 7 Jd.; the items were— 

aab^*|^ medial subordinates, ;^i34, 3s. ii}d.; servants’ wages, 
£$!f^ 3a, 4|d.; miscellaneous ^expenditure for clothing, furniture, 
«c., £ 44 , * 6 s- Sfd. ♦ 

Branch Dispensary was established in May tSyt, 
and supported by the Rijd of Darbhangah. Although 

iher* of funds, there was much difficulty in ^getting fcoper 





bouse m the heart of the ^M»ir. A 
^beoB constructed, which during the Ikmiue used 
im k has now (1875) been taken possesa^n^of 
"occupants. The expenditure of the instituno|^ ^ 

to £i^h IS. 3d. In the same*year there wef 7 w^ddf^r|^ 
against 32 in 1872, and 2303 outdoor patients 
Deputy Surgeon-< 3 eneral inspected this dispensai^ pn 
November, and reports that the institution is tividentiy^ 
popular. He arrived at daybreak, and saw the frontage 0{i|ie)^ 
the dispensary building soon filled with applicants for refiet L 
Jahux Branch Dispensary was established in Ajuil A 
new building has been erected here also, and the institution tsjbim 
described as a promising one. In 1873 its income waa 
9a o(L| of which I2S. 7^d. was the balance from the ptei%||||jr 

year. The expenditure was 12& 6|d., leaving a babhOe^in’ 
hand of ;£x2x, i6s. 5^d. 

In 1874 the Civil Surgeon made a return of the number lOf 
patients who had been treated at each of the dispensaries in each 
of the five years from 1869 to 1873. At the Mbnghyr dispen^aiy 
in X869, 5019 patients came under treatment; 1^x870^ 5308 1 in 
1871, $434; in 1872. 6464; in 1873,-7663; total patients treated* 
30,888. Ill Begu Sard! dispensary, in 1872, 1053 patients wegre 
treated; in 1873, 1273; total, 2290 patients. In Jamul dfepewaiy* 
in 1870, 803 patients were treated; in 1871, 637; in 1872,857; 
in 1873, 988 : total patients, 3265, In Kharakpur dispensary, in 
1871, 1396 patients were treated; in 1872, 1569; in 1873, 
total patients, 5234. Grand total of patients treated, 41,677. 

^ CoNSEi^VANCY AND SANITATION. —The Only poitions of the 
trict in which conservancy and sanitation are dt all attended to ere 
the small areas included within the municipal limits of Mohg^yr 
and Jamdlpur ; and it is only with regard to the former that 
on these subjects have been dra^ up. In the rest of Dii&ict ^ 


no means are taken to improve the public'' healti^ tuee^ of 
increased cleanliness or other sanitary measures. ^ 
mttnicipalities,S^e condition of the ^minor public 
^2)1 private preiffises was, until lately, very unsari8&c!loiy«> 
ihe Civil Suigeon wrote : 'The main streets of Monghjnt 
"cieM, but otherwise the state of the town *is much the tt 

must ever have been. As soon as you leave these 
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ftn «f ptlthtQ^'^ and Uxet hdHtAsL df 

fttnii InP^'i^jmaSaage is iooperfeo^^'peuiljr because it & incomplete, 
tNf levek of the draios are not dotrect sain 
? itself^ path in the centre of the roads. At iDterva!$, 
is Veiy heavy, it finds its way into a drain, which nstiy^ 
4 out There are in several aarts of the town hollows 
ol of irregular shape and depth. These have not 
betot^G^sndtrnc^ onginally as tanks, but have arisen from the earth 
haHto btien gradually removed for building the huts m the imme^ 
diMrfteii{l 4 ^bourhood, or for bnck making The description of one 
of tHese will suffice for all. It lies in an open space to the east of 
t&ji^;^t^wn, completely surrounded by houses It is of irregular 
about 100 yards m length and breadth, and is partially filled 
widt bk^k, muddy water, the accumulation of all the surface drainage 
n^hbourhood. Numbers of people are bathing and wash- 
ing Rothes, while the portion of the hollow not now under water 
is b^g used as a pubhc necessary Later m the season the water 
dries Up, and only a foetid black ooze is left In the hot weather 
it is perfectly dry.' 

"^Uiin the Jast few years, however, there has been a great advance 
uttde. The refuse and sweepings of the streets are now carefully 
rensDved beyond the municipal boundanes, for which purposes 
six bullock carts and fourteen scavengers are employed Latnnes 
have itijpreased in number from two m 1868 to fourteen m 1874, 
mf^hich year fifty-one sweepers were employed in removing 
the excreta, «Which are ultimately deposited on the municipal 
favBiL •The report of the Civil burgeon for 1874 describes an 
full die present conservancy arrangements — ‘The diy- earth 
syittim is carried out and answers very well There is no regular^ 
or coiijpected system of drainage, but this subject is under 
diineuesien. An attempt is being made, m accordance with the 
suggestion of the Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, to remove the 
GC^eilSAgs bver the old deep drains, which exist in the municipal 
smells ^ draufs in their present state are so closed In as to 

be ueeless for the purpose onginally intended, and, in fact, 

are 4 !kidivated into so many c^ss-pits In additmn, the public 
has been encroached upon, as the platform of thb 
eiDst instances a continuation of the floor of the bouse, 
and to^mrotect this addition the roof of the house has been 

into the street This has been going on 
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*0 ittd iottdiou%, that there najMbe 

t9 the prpposed improvement It waa leadved by At|miA com* 
naittee, appointed to consider the beet Idnd cf the 

town, that open saucer drains would answer best 
4 * Monghyr has an abundant supply of water frpm the 
numerous wclla Many* of the wells have been jmpixmA^4l(^ 
the past year, by the addition of masonry pUtfcninlftod drains to 
let off the surplus water. Slaughter-Chouses for sheep Snd^iCeitililo 
have been erected in the ddzdr, and are kept uhder superviith>n. 
The offal is removed to the municipal farm. Cremation M tHe 
dead is conducted at a place on the bank of the river some d^stfiince 
below the station. Some time ago a special committee was ap* 
pointed to inspect and report upon the Muhammadan burial- 
grounds, public and private. All the public and mauy^of the 
private cemeteries were found in a most objectionable dimdititvn* 
The public graveyards are numerous, and many of theim are oS 
large size. They are utterly neglected and overrun with jungle* 
Many of the private burial-grounds are in the midst of dwellings or 
dose to wells, and as more space for graves becomes necessary, the 
people seem to be under the impression that they can take irt land 
and bury where they like. The special committee unanimously 
agreed that all public and the most objectionable of the private 
cemeteries should be closed, and that a suitable piece of land should 
be obtained outside the town for the site of a public Muhirpmadan 
burial-ground.' 

Cattle Disease. — I give below short description^t of the princi- 
pal diseases to which cattle are subject in Monghyr District'' Thiy 
are neither full nor scientific, but the best that I can obtain With 
regard to a subject which has been little studied in Behan OwH, 
or small-pox, is often prevalent; it reveals itself by thg cattle 
refusing to eat, by swelling of the stomach and throat, dKlk>pjng 
of the ears, and a dryness and cracking of the comers of the eyes ; 
at the same time they pass water freely, the body is very thot, 
and the* hair drops off, there is much salivaflon, an4 diUirhina of 
more or less severity. In thukkha bhdjd, or foet^nd-mouthH dis- 
ease, sores break but on the legs ?nd on the mouth andlCngue* 
^ The remedies are partly directed by« a kind of empiiirisinK and 
partly by superstition. The legs are tied with tortpiae shell 
is buried in the cow-shed, the animal is kept in dSy 
the flowers of the sikH grass and tobacco leaves mkc4 
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cow^Anv m to llie sores. J)^kd h shosm hf local 

swdliww the body, often of the joints. Hubbin]^ the swollen 
paxts >1^111!^ TO isisaid to give relief. MafkA^v^ silmmarily 
* ^ Joae a3^a disease in which the eyes water and the 

1 its food. Yellow earth mixed with milk i$ admini* 
ipestard-seed bil, or sometimes hot milk, is rubbed on 
the'^t0{]i^ of tht^b^ad. Jn arheya the tongue becomes foul, the 
anitti^fitlls lame, and is said to remain in this state for two and a 
half days*' The remedy is characteristic. The animal is wash^ 
wi£b lbl infusion of two and a half leaves of the kdntdl or jack-fruit 
tree, aind two and a half flying bugs, a species of lady-bird (Cocci- 
ne!tU}^ in two and a half pidlds 01 small measures of water. A 
litd^ nmul cotton k given it to eat Chamdr gutl is a dysentery 
often attended by hemorrhage, and is much dreaded, as no remedy 
is kndwn. Swelling and inflammation of parts of the compound 
Stomach of ruminant cattle are often caused by over-feeding ; chew* 
{ag the cud and eating are stopped for a time, and breathing 
is difficult. Turmeric flower and nee bran are given in small' 
quantities; catechu, ajwdm (Ptychotis), and lime water are also 
administered. 

There are no notices of cattle disease in the records, but, so far 
as X can ascertain, there was a severe epidemic of small-pox about 
eight years ago, which was believed to have been imported 
fromthu Nepdl Tarii. In 1864 a disease called harnd was pre- 
valent near Tegrl In Shaikhpuri it was called dharkd. Sores 
were numerous in the body of the animal, and cauteiy of ^he 
affiteted part was the ordinary remedy, a healing ointment of 
mustard-seed oil and vermilion being afterwards applied. At the 
same time a mixture of pepper, the unripe tuber of Arum campanu-s 
latum, Snd mustard-seed oil was administered internally. 

Tru Geological Formation of the Distnct has been described 
to tie ha a note by Mr. H. B. Medlicott : — ‘ A large portion of Mon- 
ghyr^ exclusive of the alluvial area, is qccupied by hard rocks. They 
all Wong tp the very oldest formations— crystalline metamorphic, 
aikl sd^ or sub-metamorphic. The former are a part of what is 
qimrol spoken of as the Bengal gneiss ; the latter belong tq|the 
quaxtdm and schist series of Behar. The wholes a segment of a great 
geogtS|Ad^^^ ^ological feature, stretching more ^an half across 
the pedMilain a south-south-west direction ; a zone of schists fringing 
k gxwamWil of gneiss. Monghyr town stands at the north-eastern 



and are connected through !^3iaikh^ 

‘•^'pjSA, BA)^,pid Gayd, with simile to^s|^ die 
VlUeys. Throughout this entire length, gneissk rocks 
south of these sexni-metaxnorphic formations* ^ The detaued 
of these rocks has received as yet but vex;;fpai^ attention; an^tndth- ^ 
out entering upoh scientific disquisitions, i^would^EM^t be posinble to 
give even an abstract of what has been conjectured reg^urdit^vthe 
rations of these obscure formations. It must suffice to Jndioste 
their leading features. The Chakdf parg^xnd in the sooth of^the 
District is altogether fohned of die gneiss of the upland oosn- 
monly known as the Hazdribigh plateau. This boundary of the 
ppland seems to be connected with the occurrence of cerl^ very 
refractory quartzites in the gneiss, which is approximately on line 
ma of the line of junction between the two classes of rock, as already 
mentioned. A geological separation from the main body of the 
gneiss may yet be worked out for these rocks, but at piesent^na 
distinction can be drawn between the gneiss of the upland and ih&t 
‘ occupying the low ground from the foot of theOhdts to the southern 
base of the Kharakpur hills, and stretching for some way along Ihem 
on the east. Similar rocks are met with west of the Keul, rising 
well above the plain, north of the Gidhaur hills. North of the 
Kharakpur hills also crystalline rocks are represented by a boss of 
granite at the village of Urdin, five miles cast of Lakhisarfi. Many 
varieties of rock are at present included in this gneissic seriesAftom 
n^sive porphyritic granitoid gneiss, through finely 'foliated gneiss, 
quartzose, micaceous homblendic, to fine mica-schists and h(nn* 


blende rock. Limestone occurs to a very subordinate extent 
r Thus it would appear that the several detached groups of hills Of die 
semi-metamorphic series aie not only isolated by alluviutn, but 
also by the supporting gneissic rocks, which probably undei^ most 
of the plain area in this District. 

‘ The principal of the hill groups in Mongh3(r are those of Ij^barak^r 
pur, Gidhaur, and Shaikhpurd, with a few sm^ detached hill^^sach 
a% those east and south of Lakhfsardf. A small portion of these l(t)cks 
in 1|he Bhiaura and Mahdbar hills, adjoining the Gidhaur the 

south-west, has been|described in some detaiC 
Shtv^ of India^ vol. vii. p. 32, 1874), from whiem it wqnW'j»|Spear 
thnt the normal sequence of these deposits 
grained and several hundred feet thick ; date Oi^ 
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n fimefftcQQ^ ocdmi P$At; aiii4 & 
4re]7,«>vai3ble cbaxacter^ ofim 
ftti^t^Mtly with schistose hands. A gCfM eiain|l^^ 
in its less altered condition of rusty dalfes^ 1$ 
hil! east of LaJdifsaiii. The bottom member of the 
l£em to be the one principally developed in Monghytiy 
oqcur in this Dist^t, underneath all the quaitsites^ some 
conglomeratic beds with a bulky pseudogranitic ma^jiaif, 
well seen in the little hills south of Lakhisardl Some 
6Sj0^jjp>Od slates have been quarried in these rocks near Vaxifd. 
j^tedtUar cdlular quartzite, a very favourite stone for hand*mills, 
oS^^Iccurs in the basal beds of the series. There are extensive 
eM quarries of this stone on Lakhisardi hills and elsewhere, whidi 
$fe mentioned ^y w Buchanan Hamilton. 

» ^Several forms otthe rock so well known in India as laterite occur 
in Monghyr. The detrital variety containing mixed rock debris is 
fbund in the valleys of the Kharakpur hills. That form of laterite 


pecduced by weathering of the outcrop of ferruginous rocks, and in 
'Mjrfch traces of the original rock texture can generally be observed, 
{|||i}so met with. There is, besides, a good instance of the massive 
bigh^lcivel rock-laterite, the origin of which is so difficult to explain 
forms the summit of Mdird, the highest point of the Kharakpqr 
tjOls, The rock next below it is no doubt a ferruginous schist; 
but it is hi^y inclined, whereas the laterite imparts to the summit 
ttjtcfonn of capping of horizontal rocL So far, too, as one can 
observe on the surface, there is no trace in the latente of the " 


mature of the underlying rock. It is exactly like that found on 


different formations on the highlands of Chutii N^Ur 
Dakhin — nbase of fine earth, variously warped and stained 
l^jUCgregation of iron oxide.’ 
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District of Purniah, which forms the north-eastern 
portion of the Bhigalpur Division, is situated between 25° 15' 
tod 35' north latitude, and between 87® 02' and 88® 35' east longi- 

tude. It obtains a population of 1,714,595 souls, as ascertained 
by the Census of 1872 ; and covers a total area, as returned by the 
Boundary-Couimissioner m 1875, of 4957 square miles Pumiah 
town, the principal Civil Station, and also the most populous place 
in the Distnct, is situated on the left bank of the nver Saur^ m 
25^ 48' north latitude and 87® 35' east longitude 
BouNDARii^ — The District of Purniah is bounded on the north 
by the State* of Nepdl, and by Ddrjiljng District, on the east by 
the I^tncts of Jalpdigurl, Dindjpur, and Maldah , on the soutli 
by the nver Ganges, which separates it trom the Distncts of 
Bhrfgalpur and the Santil Pargands, and on the west by the 

* The principal sources ftom which this Statistical Account has been compiled 
SUP Answers to the five senes of questions furnished by the Distnct Officers. 

(2) Dr. Bttchana# Hamilton's ms Statistical Account of Purniah (i 81 1). (3) 
Census Report, 1872, with subsequent Distnct Compilation by Mr. C F 
C.$- (4) Special Report on the Land Tenures of the Distnct by Bdbu 
Ghattax]i (5) Sir K. Temple’s Minute on the f imme of 1874. (6) 
Ajp4pil Reports of the Inspector General of Jails, particularly that for 1872. (7) * 
Rbpto of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1872, with special Jidl Statistics Ibr 
|86q-61| and 1870 (8) Postal Statistics for 1861-62, 1865 66, am 

by the Director General of Post Offices (9) Medical Rqiort, 
the Civil Suigeon of the District (10) Statement of Aieas, LaH^ 
tiid 4 M)«aild I,»ofi(|^tudes, etc, by the Surv^or-General of Induu (11) 
Calcutta, 1875, 1876. 
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fbttnation regardmg changes in the limiEi of the Pumiati JutiitdfiAiOD, 
dating ftom an earli» period than 18x3 ; but it t»ou]d aotMof 
pierious to the beginning of the present century, there 
alteration of the frontier line between this Distrk&hnd Ohl$lDj|^. 
In March 1813, the or police divisions of 

chak, Bholahdt, and Gdrgaribd were transferred front the aaigU' 
terial jurisdiction of Pumiah, and, together with portions of l^tl^plir 
adn BlKjsh^hi, formed info the new District of Maldah, which was 
placed in charge of an officer exercising the powers of a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Collector. After this period, no contAleraMe 
change Wiras made in the size of the District till the year 1^69, When, 
by a Notification dated the 2d June, the pargands of Bariwat adii) 
Dhaphar, now included in the police division of Pratfpganj, were 
tr^sferred to Bhdgalpur. The former pargand consisted of <34 
viUages, and the latter of 137, and together they covered an area of 
380,® 93 acres, or 437 ‘95 square miles. At the same time, 13 
villages situated m patgand Chak Dildwarf, 4 in Dnarmpur, 40d 
X in Garhi, were also transferred to Bhdgalpur. These occupied 
an area of 30,393 acres, or 47*49 square miles. Later on in the 
same year, 50 villages belonging to pargand Badaur, 132 belonging 
to Hatandd, lOi to Mihinagar, 23 to Kdsimpur, 14 to Kharba, 41 
to Diliwarpur, 75 to Kdnkjol, 3 to Akbarpur, 2 to Maldawdr, x to 
Kholrd, and 22 to Samalpur^^ covering a total area of 174,407 acres, 
or 272*51 square miles, were transferred to Maldah. At the 
same time, 64 villages belongmg to pargand Sujdinagar, xx to 
Akbarpur, and 2 to Kdnkjol, occupying an area pf 33,634 
acres, or 50*99 square miles, were transferred from Maldah to 
Pumiah. A few petty interchanges were also made between 
Dindjpur and Pumiah, but these only involved a tcjgal itfea of a ibw 
hundred acres. ^ ^ 

The jurisdictions of the Civil, Magisterial, and Sessional Courts of 
Pumiah District are all conterminous. 

Historyvof xhe District. — ^Thc authentic history Of FUfsbih 
^ S^mmences with Musalmdn times. It is impossible to umUirdl the 
tangled web of Hindu and aboriginal myths belonging earlier 
*^period They do not form even a semblance of a cCmUected 
narrative. We can only observe that the fundamental idduit on 
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whidu th^ pmoiutges with yrhom tii»ey deal, are 

deziv0d^<^ the Kudnti peoples who lived to the ea^ and north 
of 4 md Kirdtoyl ^The stories relate, for the ipost part, 

the ^and conquests oi* Kirat, Kiohak, and ||her petty chiefs, 

j who ^ now represented to have been Eils ofpure Rijput descent,* 
Were realty of Koch origin. The earliest of the ^ipdu 
trairo(|Mt refesif to the Pandava war ; but there are many other 
legf^nds^ evidently borrowed from the western peoples, who ruled in 
SiCdiUa or Northern Behar, west of the Kiisf, for many centuries 
before die Christian era. " 

Immeduitely before the Muhammadan invasion of Bakhtiydr 
Khilj^ Southern Pumiah is said to have constituted a portion of the 
kingdom of Lakshman ii., whose capital was at Nadiyd. The Bir 
B^dh, now in Bh^alpur, is represented to have been erected by 
this monarch to oppose Musalm^n incursions. This is a very 
improbable explan^on of the origin of this fortification, as all con* 
querors from the west have followed the road that runs along the 
southern bank of the Ganges, and debouches on the plain of Bengal 
to the south of R^jmahdl. That a large part of Purniah became 
an appanage of the Musalmdn sovereigns of Bengal during the thir- 
teenth century is certain ; but until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the governorship of this District does not seem to have 
become the valuable prize it was afterwards considered. During 
the intermediate centuries it was regarded as an outlying military 
province, whose revenues were sufficiently burdened in protecting 
itself against the incursions of the northern and eastern tribes. In the 
war between Sher Shdh and Humdyun it supplied the latter |rith some 
rough levi^, but these were not nearly so numerous as might have 
been expected from the size of the District. So little is known of 
Pumiah during this long period, that not even the names of its faujddrs 
or military governors have been recorded. About the latter quarter 
of tbo seventeenth century, Ostwdl Khdn was appointed faujddr^ with 
the fitle of Nawdb, and united in his person the command of the 
fr(^n!|imr t?he*iiscal duties of dmil or Superintendent of the 

Revtn|Eies. He was succeeded by Abdiilla Khdn, who was vested 
with iimlktr powers. About AtD. 1680, Asfandiydr Khdn became 
NawdlJl of Pumiah, ^nd held the office for twelve years. He warf 
suc^Alm^ by Bdbhaniydr Khdn, who ruled until his death in 1722, 
when 3 dif Khdn, the greatest of the governors of Pumiah, was ap* 
pom^MilO Wbat had now become an office of great emolument and 
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i He was the i^anSsop otA^ SlIuu|i; 

^ el eUcb hi|^ lineage that he refused in insixiiage the m 
^ 1^gam> the grand-daughter of the BiihinaA convact IAdsfiii4 
!lKhin, then Nam^b of the Subahddrf of Bengal Ajb fhne 
JPumiah was bounde(f on the west by the* river Kilsf, which Aeems 
to have passed under the town of Pumiah and thence dud j^gth, 
falhng into the Ganges somewhere near the present lallage 
goU. The northern boundary was distant from the 
town by only a few miles. The present market tvillage o^ JaBBglaili 
was thdh a frontier fort, estimates for the fortifying and garrieofixng 
of which, dating from about this penod, are still m existence. Prw 
Jalilgarh the boundary ran eastward, passing a little north of die 
confluence of the Mahdnandd and Kankdi, to the most southern 
pointy where the present parganA of Surjydpur touches the District 
of Dindjpur. ^ 

Immediately after his appointment, Siif Khdg began a seriW Df 
encroachments on the neighbouring State of Nep 41 , which he ipanded 
on until he had advanced his frontier to the TariL Refractory 
conduct on the part of Bir Sh^h, the zaminddr of Bfrnagar, induced 
him to cross the Kiisi in the year a t) 1731. After this exploits in^ 
which he was entirely successful, the four parganAs of Dhaphar, 
Nithpur, Dharmpur, and Gordri, formerly attached to Saikdt 
Monghyr, were transferred to the Purniah junsdiction. Mr. Grant, 
in his Analysis of the Revenues of Bengal, observes that this transfer 
was never recorded in the revenue-roll of Bengal, and that the 
necessary reduction from the revenues of Behar wasi only roughly 
made vaidipr the name of Dharmpur. This revenue deductioh, also, 
amounted to only ;^4ooo, whilst the onginal assessment of these 
pargafids was more than £’^<^,000, The financial result of Biif 
Khdn’s management was, that the actual faujddri receipts were 
increased from ;^9o,ooo to ;^2 10,000, whilst no addition was made 
to the revenue previously payable to the Murshiddbdd!^ Nawib. 
Sdif Khdn seems to have ruled with much splendour. He tiSaxn* 
tained intimate relations with Murshid Kull KhiKn, is 4 aid%o 
have conferred on hun the title, which he afterwards offidaUy a^sumied, 
of Zan Bakhsh, from his habit of rewarding his friends ahd 4 SDm» 
^l^ions by the dubious favour of conferring o^ the&i bis cast 
6ff mistresses. 

After the death of Sdif Khdn, the Government was bes^ni^ in 
rajAl succession on Muhammad Abed and Babddur .The 
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latter ttf n&ti ytAf kJhsiMii Jaogi lietter Itfitnm 

as the •oB'in'law of AH Vardi Xhia. His ielati(m< 

ship Snrih seems to have been the chief ihteson of his 

a| 9 cAtl|ptetv to thp Puiniah governorship. ^jAough a good 
, he biul been unsuccessful as an adminisraTtor in the Pro^ 
l/OidSBjmiil’here the people had risen against him in conx*' 
tyrannical conduct towards some Uriyi ladiea. 
|]i$ ..IpiiVemment of Pumiah, however, appears to have been^^^ 
piilijibit just He died in a.d. 1756, and his memory is dill « 
dnd respected. He was succeeded by his only son^ 
Shaukat Jang, whose character is represented to have been as bad 
a(f ll^ ^ his notorious cousin, Sirdj-ud-DauU. Both young men 
WM^^qsaally successful in giving offence to all the old servants and 
officetu of their fathers, and by their perverse conduct entirely 
ali^UMtted the afflictions of the people. The author of the Sair-til- 
Mi^iHarin writes, that it had been manifestly decreed that the 
guihy race of All Vardi Khdn should be deprived of their vast 
dominions, which had cost so much enme and labour to build up ; 
and that Frovidetice had, with this object, consigned the government 
to the hands of two young men, equally vain, cruel, and incapable 
of government. » 

For a long period before his death, Ali Vardi Khdn had been 
sufSsring from an acute dropsy, and his demise had been expected 
yearn before it occurred. Sdyyid Ahmad, calculating on this 
coiitSngen^, had devoted the resources of his wealthy province 
to equipping g, large army, with which he hoped to wrest the 
sovereigh pqwer from any other of the descendants of the Nawdb. 
These pretensions, as well as the means by which he sought to 
enfbrce them, he handed down undimmishcd to his successor. To « 
padQi^ and, if possible, buy oft this formidable claimant to the 
throve, which he had destined for Sirdj-ud-Daula, Ali Vardi Khdn 
be^Hred the whole Pumiah jurisdiction in perpetual Jd^r^ or 
revmiue-fiee grant, on Shaukat Jang. He seems to have so far 
in his obj&t, that the succession of Sirdj-ud-Dauld weft 
uxloppbsed* fhe tyranny of the new ruler, however, soon supplied 
an oci^wcm fot a rupture. The»principal ministers at Murshiddbdfi 
wam^dhfiilaced to make room for young favourites. Chief in influ«M# 


ence mid' ability amongst the displaced officials was Mir /afar Khdn, 
the ot Paymaster -General of the Nawdbi forces. He 

betoob In^etf, after his disgrace, tp the eourt of Shaukat Jang, and 
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whilst he described die lAsakbess of hlsVtal, «lged feise the 
' mMSftad of Bengal In order, however, to secere befcM?eh«Mid an 
eiDcase for hoWlc action, Shaukat Jang obtained from Ghddkul-din, 
die Wazfr of ii., Emperor of Dehli, ^armin or oommis- 

^bn, bestowing on him the sihahdiri of the Lower Prorincea 
' These transactions came to the knowledge of Si|Q-ttd-Daa^ who 
resolved to anticipate the attack. He collected eSjj^ army, a|0 had 
^advanced as far as Rdjmahdl with the intention of invading Puixdah, 
when the complications with the English £ast India Company 
induced him to turn back and attack Calcutta, an operation whidi 
resulted in the tragedy of the Black Hole. On his return to 
Murshiddbdd, he determined to test the allegiance o^ Shaukat 
' Jang by appointing a Hindu courtier, named Rds Behdri, to the 
eandnddri of Birnagar. The Pumiah Naw^ passionately resented 
this interference with his authority, and ordered t^e bearer of the 
message to be publicly flogged. He followed this up by cauHng 
the Dehli farmdn to be openly proclaimed, and wrote a letter to 
Sirdj-ud'Dauld, bidding him to withdraw from Murshid^bid to any 
of the eastern Districts, which, in case of his obedience, would 
be conferred on him for his maintenance. The letter concluded 
with an injunction to answer quickly, as the Nawib of Pumiah 
awaited his reply with his foot in the stirrup. The Sdbahd^r’s 
answer was to order his army to advance in two divisions, one of 
which, under his own command, marched up the right bank of 
the Ganges, whilst the other, under Rdjd Mohan Ldl followed 
the left bank of that river. The conflict that ensued took place 
at Bdldidbdrf, near Nawdbganj, in pargand Kinkjol. The laccount 
given of it in the Sair-ul-Mutakharin is one of the best descrip- 
^tions of a battle-scene to be found in the Musalmdn historians. 
The Pumiah army had taken up its position behind a chain of deep 
morasses, over which there was only one practicable causeway* The 
advantages of this position were sacrificed by the ignorant rashness 
of Shaukat Jang. Whilst awaiting his arrival, his generals had hesi- 
tated to arrange the order of the coming battle. When he did 
arrive on the held, he morosely refused to issue an 3 ^more explicit 
orders to the officers, who sought instructions from him, than 
^ ^guely to direct them to return to their positions and dieit await 
his commands. When an old Afghdn officer drew his attendon to 
the utter disorder that prevailed, and described to him the orderly 
battalions that Nizim-ul-rohlk led into battle, his only ansWorwas to 
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abuse commander of the Dakbiu, and to utter the vain 

boast be wanted no advice, as he had already fought three 
hundn^ battles. His ajrtny was strong in cavaliy, which wa^ under 
the ccmunand of ^ well-known leader, named ^azdri Ldl. His 
artillciyi however, was weak ; and the officer in charge of it, Sydm 
Suudktf pressc^ forward with more courage than wisdom to reply 
to thik^ enemy^ cannonade. Seeing this, Shaukat Jang sent a 
message to his cavalry commander taunting him on his inactivity. 
This- officer pointed out that no horse could attempt to cross the 
marsh and live. Shaukat Jang replied by contemptuously compar- 
ing the conduct of his Musalmin horsemen with the courage of the 
Hindu Scribe, as^e called Sydm Sundar, who was probably a Kdyasth, 
The cavalry, thus taunted, determined to cross the morass at all 
hazards, and soon were struggling through its thick mud, whilst the 
artillery of Sirdj-ud-Dauld, from the other side, poured volley after 
volley into them. Immediately after giving his second message, 
Shaukat Jang took his mid-day draught of wine, and retired, as was 
his wont, to his tent and his harem. Meanwhile, the battle had 
gone against him in all directions. His artillery had been silenced 
and his cavalry cut to pieces, without inflic ting much injury on the 
enemy. At this critical time, some of his officers came to him, and, 
drunk and enervated as he was, placed him on an elephant with a 
servant to support him. He had only advanced as far as the middle 
of the morass, when a musket ball struck him in the forehead and 
killed him. This occurrence took place in the i>rcscnce of the 
whole army, \jho, seeing that they had n(; longer anything to fight 
for, tied in disorder to the town of Purniah, which was entered by 
the^victors two days after. Shaukat Jang governed only for nine 
months. He was followed in quick succession by Rdi Nekrij Khin, • 
Hdzir All KJ|jdn, Kddfr Husdin Khdn, Allah KuH Khdn, Sher AH 
Kh^, Sipdhiddr Jang, Rdjd Suchet Rdi, Razi lul-dfn Muhammad 
Khdn, and Muhammad All Khdn. This last governor was super- 
seded about A.D. 1770 by Mr. Ducarrel, the first English official 
with the title of Supeflntendcnt. 

Physical Aspect of the Country. — Purniah District forms a 
north-western extension of the great deltaic plain of Bengal Proper. 
With'Ae exception of Chhotd Pahdr, in Manihdrf, a small hill of 
nodular limestone, and a few tracts of undulating country on the 
borders of^Nepdl, the whole presents an almost dead level. As 
regards qu^Qr of soil, it may be divided into two main portions of 
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nearly equal size. To the east of a line tunning Utom^ the point 
where the Pandr enters the District to the Headquarters town of 
Fumzah, and then trending southward and eastward through Shii%anj 
to Manihdri, the land is composed ,of a rich, lojimy soil of alluvial 
deposit. To the west of this line, the country, which seems to have 
been formerly of the same nature as that just d€||cribed, is now 
thickly overlaid with sand deposited by the Kiisi the course of 
its westward movements. The former tract is peculiarly rich in 
rivers and natural canals, by means of which nearlj^ every part of it is 
acdessible during the rainy season. Large marshes also ^xist, which 
do not completely dry up at any period of the year. Rice is almost 
the only staple of cultivation, except towards the north| in the 
Krishnaganj Subdivision, where jute occupies a considerable area. 
The country is destitute of anything that can be called forest, but 
much sarub jungle, in which the wild rose-tree predominates, is 
found in the neighbourhood of the more swampy tracts. In the 
western division, the most noticeable feature is the extent of countxy 
not under cultivation, which spreads out fronl the vicinity of the 
town of Purniah, chiefly to the north and west, in the form of radi- 
ating stretches of land, opening out occasionally into fine, grassy, - 
prairie-like jilains. 'riiese afford sustenance everywhere to ^at 
herds of cattle, and towards the south, to numerous flocks of sheep. 
Along the Ganges there is little vegetation ; but the newly-formed 
Kiisi r/iars, or sandbanks, arc covered ivith a dense and high jungle 
of coarse grass, forming the best covert in the District for wild 
animals. Villages are much rarer here than in the east of the 
District; and the huts whidi form these villages are smaller and 
much less comfortable than those to be found in Kadbi, Krishna- 
ganj, and Amiir Kasb .1 To the south of the Headquarters town, 
indigo occupies a consiclcrabk area; whilst on the north, tobacco 
is, next to rice, the chief article of produce. 

The Rivers of Purniah District group themselves into three 
systems, all tributary to the Cianges. The following account of these 
water communications is derived from a return made by the Col- 
lector in 1871, and from a rei)ort drawn up by Mr. T. H. Wickes, 
C.E., during the progress of the famine relief operations of 1874, 
in connection with boat transport. 
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The river sj^tems may be thus shown in one table : — 




Nigar dhdr. ^ 
Msu^ Hiran. 
Rajmohan. 


Paair, . . 


GAJiCSSMt . . . 


Mahinanda, . 




• Saurda I 

(Pakra. 

(Parwdn. 

/ , , 

1 I it mu. 
j Dmk. 

V Kankdi. 

• \ /Ritu.i. 

I Mechi. 

*2 / Jaiiiuna. 
^ j KuriRUigi 

a I Chtng-i 

1 ' Pakisan. 


There are, besides, some minor streams falling into the Ganges 
between the mouths of the Kiisi and the Panjir. 

The Kusi nscs amongst the Nqidl mountains, being formed by 
three principal hill torrents. Bcfoie it ajiyiioachLS Fnglish territory, 
its^course is marked by numerous lapidb. At the jioint where it 
enters Bhdgalpur, in the north of fat^and Dhaphar, it is a large 
river nearly a piile wide. At the lime of the Re\cnue Survey, it 
passed through pargands Dhijihcir, Nathjjur, (aordri, and Dharmpur, 
but it has now w^orked its way ncaily to the western boundary of 
these pargands. The Kiisi is rcmarkalile ioi the rapidity of its 
stream; the dangerous and uncertain nature of its bed, and chiefly, 
for its constant westerly movement. Owing to these characteristics, 
its navigation is at all times of the >car a matter of much difficulty. 
The channels of deep water arc constantly changing, new ones being 
yearly opened up, and* old one-) choked by vast sandbanks. Mr. 
Wickes states, that if a boat strikes on one of these banks, it is 
liable to be at once turned broadside over by the velocity of the^ 
stream; or the current, eddying round and under it, cuts away the 
upper hard crust of sand, and it sinks into a quicksand beneath. 
The bed of the river is full of sunken trees or snags, but experienced 
boatmen ^can foretell this danger by changes in the appearance of 
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swface. Owing to the great velocity of the current, boats have 
frequently to wait several days for a favourable wind to h^lp tbero 
iq) particular reaches of the river. The present bed of Ae K.tisf 
is many *miles distant from the channel slvpwn on the maps. 
Boats proceeding up or down the river require to be preceded 
by a regular Kdsi pilot, who goes some distance in advance and 
seKcts the channel to be followed. The Kdsi is ijpivigable all the 
year round for boats of 750 mans^ or about 27 tons burden; and as 
far as the Nepdl frontier for boats of* 250 mans^ or about 9 tons 
burden. Large boats take a much longer time than small ones to 
make their way up-stream, and they are more liable to risks from 
snags and quicksands. 

According to the legend, this river is Kausikf, the daughter of 
Kdsik Rdjd, King of Clddhi. Although the daughter of a Kshatiriya, 
she was the wife of a holy llrdhman, Muni \ and on giving birth to 
a son, who preferred tlie warlike exploits of his mother’s race to 
the sacred iluties of his father, she was, at the prayer of a saint, 
changed into a river. Her brother, Viswamitrd, is also famous in 
Hindu fable. Rejecting the worshij) of all inferior gods, such as 
Vishnu and Siva, he devoted himself with such ardour to the service 
of Para Brahma, or the One and Eternal God, that he himself 
obtained some of the attributes of a creator. To him the world 
owes the existence of several kinds of grain ; and he was about to 
. create a new rare of human being^, wlio were to live on trees, when, 
at the solicitation of the gods, he desisted, after he had formed 
only the head of the first man, the rejiresentativq of which still 
remains in the form of the fruit of the cocoa-nut. ‘ 

The three triliularies of the Kiisf, mentioned in the table on the 
preceding page, whicli formerly joined it on its right bank, have 
now nearly disai)pearcd, their courses having been almost entirely 
obliterated by the westward movement of the main stream. 

The Panar is fijnned in the Matiydn police division, by the 
confluence of a number of hill streams which have risen in Nepil. 
Its course is first south cast through Sultanfur pargand^ passing by 
Ardriyd, then through Hdvcli Pumiah, about ten miles to the east 
#of the Headquarters town, then, southward through Kadbd and 
Hatandd to the Ganges. It is navigable for boats of 250 mans^ or 
about 9 tons, in the neighbourhood of Pumiah, and above that for 
boats of 100 mans (about tons) almost to the Nepdl frontier. 
The pfirrent in the upper reaches of the river i$ v^ rapid. 
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Althougli 4t no point d, large river, its course* is second in length 
only of the Mahdnand^. 

The 16 akiu is a small and very rapid stream, rising in the Mad- 
hubajjf $dfuk of the JVIurang, or lower Himalayan range, and uniting 
with the Pandr at Rimpur, five miles north of Ardriyd. It carries ^ 
scarcely any boat traffic, excei)t such as may be conveyed in two 
or more dug-oifs, fastened together to form a raft. A great deal 
of timber is also brought down the Bakrd from Nej)dl. 

The Parwan or Katud, another hill stream, is only in part a 
tributary of the Pandr, into which river it falls not far from Ekam- 
bi at Raniydni ghdt After this junction, it almost immediately 
breaks off from the Pandr and divides itself into two branches, the 
larger of which runs eastward to the Mahdnandd ; and the smaller, 
after a circuitous course, re-unites with tlie Pandr a few miles below 
Kadbd. Both these branches are navigable in the rains for boats 
of 250 mans (about 9 tons). There is a 1 lidgc on the Ganges and 
Ddrjlling road at Bdisi, over the branch which rejoins the Pandr; 
boats cannot, however, always pass under the bridge, and through 
traffic has therefore to take the Pandr route. Abo\ e Raniydni 
the Parv^'dn is navigable as far as Pdthia for f/:/ds of 50 7 nans. 

The Kala Kusi, the most clearly marked of the old beds of 
the Kiisi, still preserves, to some extent, the appearance of a 
river. At the same time, it is so broken up by diverging, reuniting, 
and interlacing channels, that it is almost imjjossiblc to determine 
where it begins, or what is its ( ourse. It may. however, be considered 
to have its rise, under the name of the Kamld, near the police 
centre of Rdnfganj, in the Subdivision of Ardrija, whence it flows 
southward to the town of Purniah, uherc it receives its principal 
tributary, the Saurd, a river rising in some marshes to the west of 
Ardriyd* Below Purniah the Kdld Kiisi continues its course south- 
ward, often by several beds, and, passing near the indigo factories 
of Plrganj Jaganndthpur, Koldsi, Manshdi, falls into the Ganges to 
the south-east of the police station of Manihari, nearly opposite 
Sdhibganj. 

The M-AIIANANDA rises in the lower mountains of Sikkim, to the 
south-east of Ddrjfling, In it 9 upper reaches it flows with a very 
rapid current, and is subject to heavy and sudden freshes. It enters 
Purniah District near Titdlyd, forming the easlem boundary of the 
District towards Jalpdiguri for eight miles north of that place, as far 
as the village of Phdnsfdewd. From Titdlyd it flows westward and 
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• southward across the JCdlidganj police division, after which it 
forms a boundary between Bahidurganj and^Krishnaganj Ifor about 

* twelve miles, and then between the latter police division an 4 Amdr 
Kisbi down almost to the confluence of th^ Kankdl *It then 
passes eastward through Balrdmpur to the southern boundary if the 
District towards Maldah, after which it bends eastward. Numerous 
important markets are held on or near its banks, o? which the prin- 
cipal in Purniah District are: — Kdlidganj, Haldibiri, Kharichari, 
Krishnaganj, Duldlganj, and Barsoi. It is navigable for boats of 
looo mamj or about 36^ tons, up to Barsoi ; for boats of 500 mans 
(18 tons) up to the junction of the Kankii, four miles above Dingra 
ghdt; fpr boats of 250 7 fia;is (or about 9 tons) to KharkHari j and 
for boats of 100 mam (about ,3^ tons) to K^li%anj. Above 
Kdli^anj, the rapidity with which the river rises and falls, and the 
velocity of the current, combine to render navigation impossible. 

The Mahdnandi rcteives on its right bank (i)' the Ddnk, which* 

^ rises in the District of Jal])aiguri, and, after receiving several minor 
streams, flows westward to Haldilurf, below which its course is 
always near to and often parallel with the IMahdnandd, down to its 
junction with that river near Krishnaganj. (2) The Pitdnd riscsr in 
the south of pargand Surj) apiir, and, flowing south, unites at Rdnfganj 
with the Rdnijdii, which has itself received the Sadhdnu. The course 
of these rivers is generally fiom north to south, through the police 
divisions of Krishnaganj and Balrimpur, I'lie Pitdnd is navigable for 
boats of 250 mans (about 9 tons) in its lower course, and for boats 
of 100 wans (about 3-^ tons) up to Chagalid. (3) The Nagar, which 
forms the boundary between the Districts of Purniah and Dindjpur, 
rises in the extreme north-east of par^and Surjydpur. , It is liable to 
sudden inundations, and has a ra])id current. It is not, therefore, 
much used for commercial purjioscs ; but it is generally navigable in 
the rains for boats of tooo mans^ or say 36 tons burden, up to a point 
due east of Rdiiiganj, where there is a market village called Hdripur, 
in Dindjpur District; and for boats of 500 m^ns (18 tons) to where 
it leaves the Kdlidganj police division. At Phdnsldewd it is joined 
on the right bank by the Baldsan, a hill stream of about the same 
size as itself. Eight miles lower* down it receives the Chenga, 
another hill stream, wdth clear limpid water and a pebbly bed. Op- 
posite Haldfbdri it receives the Bdrigangi, and a few miles ferther 
down the Jamund, both from the Nepdl hills. (4) At the point 
where the Mahdnandd leaves the pargand of Fawdkhili, the Mechf, 
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its alOuent^ flows into it! (5) The Kankii is said to have 

its Thibet, the* highest summits of the Himdla3Pas; 

where it joim the Mahdnandd, it carries a greatei^volume of water 
than Hhe latter rivtr. The greater part of its course in British terri- 
tory is through the police division of Bahddurganj. On its left 
ba^ it gives off an old bed called the Mard Kankdi, which presently 
rejoitiiS the paftnt stream. The Kankdi is navigable in the rains for 
boats of 250 mans (about 9 tons burder) from its confluence with 
the Mahdnandd to the point where the old Kankdi falls into it; 
and above that for ek/ds of 50 mans to near Bahddurganj. A little 
below the market of Kiitf it receives on its west bank the Ratud, 
an unnavigable hill stream, w^hich has itself rec eived the Luneswari 
and Kdmal as tributaries. 

Amongst the Minor Tribuiarifs or thf Rivlr Ganges not 
contained in the above system, the most westeily is the Barandi, 
whose lower reaches are also called the Kdri Kiisi. It joins the 
Ganges about five miles east of Kdragold, having taken its rise 
about ten miles to the south west of Puniiah town, ^d, for thd^ 
greater part of its course, flovs in the /a/i^and of Dharmpur. * West 
of Dharmpur it is joined by the Livri, which also has its source in 
the great plain to the w'est of Purniah. In the ISIanihdri police 
division there are several small streams, — the Kankar, the Kamales- 
wari, the Bd^did, and the Kamld. 

Changes in the Rivi r Couksi s. — As I have stated above, half 
the District of Bumiah oivcs its j)resent jiliysical characteristics to 
the steady westerly movements of the river Kii'^i. Within late 
historic times — that is, from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
we have evidence that this river passed below the town of Furniah 
and thence due south to the Ganges. It has since worked across * 
some twenty-five miles of countiy, till at present it forms the western 
boundary of the District, most of its waters being now carried in the 
enlarged channel of the Dids, which foimcrly marked the frontier 
towards Bhdgalpur. ^ Where the original bed of the Kdsi was, it is 
nearly impossible to state. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton notices the 
belief amongst the people, which he calls a tradition of the vulgar, that 
the river once took a course very much to the east of the bed earliest 
knowjm to us. He also admits that the pandits, or learned natives, 
who inhabit its banks, refer to a period of remote antiquity when the 
KtisJ had no connection with the Ganges ; but, entering the District 
at the point where the Bakrd now does, broke away eastward 
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through the present pargand of *fijpur and the south of the present 
Districts of Dindjpur and Rangpur, to join the Brahmaputra in the 
east of Bengal. *Dr. Buchanan Hamilton regards this tradition as 
highly probable, and thinks it not unlikely that tthe great phaJn of 
lakes and marshes north and east of Maldah are the remains of a 
great river bed formed by the ^united Ktisl and Mahdnandi, He 
also suggests that it may have been the great increafe in its waters^ 
caused by a subsequent union of these rivers with the Ganges, that 
caused this latter river to desert the narrow channel of the Bhdgirathf, 
and break for itself the new and wider bed of {he Padma, within 
which it is still contained. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s suggestion of the union with the Brahma- 
putra seems less probable than other parts of his theory. The 
course of the Brahmai)utra appears in early days to have run far 
to the east of the District of Miimansinh. The Kiisi also, in its 
eastward course, would first meet with the Kdritoyd, then a vast 
river, having the Atiif and Tisti for its affluents. In my Account of 
the District^of Bogri (vol. Aiii, pp. 139, 142, 162), I have mentioned 
the* very great imiioitance of this river during early Hindu times, 
both on ac count of Us great volume and its sanctity ; and I have 
stated that it marks an ethnical frontier clearly defined down to the 
present day. If wc assume that the Ki'isf and the Mahdnandd 
formerly joined the KaKit03rl, we have at once an explanation of 
the great size the latter iiver once undoubtedly had ; and we shall 
also be able to account for the process by whicl^|the great sandy 
plain was built up between the Barendia of Rdjshdhf and the 
Madhupur Jungle of Maimansinh, through which the Brahmaputra 
made its way at the beginning of this century. The ethnical 
frontier, which begins to be uncertain in Dinajpur District, will be 
completed by adopting the above course for the Kdsi. On the 
left bank we shall have the Koch i)eoples, still found in such numbers 
in the Krishnaganj Subdivision of I’urniah District, and in north 
Dindjpur. On the same side of the river would lie the kingdoms of 
Kirdt, Kichak, and Kdinrup. The presence oV a great river in the 
south *of Dindjpur would account for the success with which the 
ruler, or Hdkim as he was called, of that country, resisted the arms 
of the Musalmdn sovereigns of Gaur. The ancient name of the 
Kdsi, and the one by which it is still known in Sanskrit boo^, is 
Kausdkf. It is interesting to observe that a river nymph of this 
name is known, iftiot worshipped, on the banks of the Kdrdtbyd. 
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The bed* of the river about three or four centuries ago seems to 
be maAed by the line which divides the fargands, which down to 
the pr^ent ^y preserve their agricultural records under the Bengili 
and jksH or Behiii eras. It is well known that these systems of 
computatioii of time are founded on the Musalmdn calendar, and, 
likevit, date froin the Hijri or flight of Muhammad from Mecca. 
These systems Icame generally in use into the present District of 
Pumhih about a.d. 1600. If the supposition be correct that the 
Kdsl formed the boundary between the tracts in which they were in 
use, then the course of that river passed east of the town of Pumiah, 
and through the police division of Manihari, before it fell into the 
Garlges. ^ * 

The Loss of Life from Drowning in Pumiah District, 
according to the returns annually submitted by the police, is as 
follows: — 139 lives in 1865; 87 in 1866; 164 in 1867; 162 in 
1868 ; 166 in 1869 ; 150 in 1870; 152 in 1871 ; 157 in 1872 j 73 
in 1873; 219 in 1874; and 101 in 1875. These figures give an 
average loss of life for the eleven years ending 1875 of about 152 
annum. It is imi)robable that they represent the total loss of 
life from drowning, as many cases must occur every year which are 
not reported to the police, and accordingly are not entered in the 
retumsj 

Fisheries.— The following return of fisheries, which was obtained 
under the operation of the Road Cess Act of 1871, shows the 
situations of the fisheries and the rent they pay to their i)roprietors : 
— In fargand^^i&wtM Pumiah— Kdm'ganj, ^'6, 12s. 9d. ; Saurd, 
;^22, los. od, \ and Ujhdipur, 4s. oid. In pargaud Kdnkjol — 
Amalsdri, £^2^ jos. lojd. ; Araalsari and Khadikatd, £2^ ns. 4^d. ; 
Dhdtagdchhi, £2^ 6s. i^d. ; Shdhnagar, tos. ; "J'araf Ndrd>anpur, 
£2^ I os. od. ; Taraf Chandfpur, £\ \ Taraf Amddbad, containing 
three nfinor fisheries, ;^i8; Taraf Copaljmr, ^2, 8s. od. ; Kabid, 
£%*J^ 5s, od. ; Taraf Mathurdpur, ^^3, los. od. ; Taraf Godgdchhi, 
with two fisheries, ;^i6, 19s. 6d. In Kholrd — Shikdrpur, 

7s. 6d. ; Bdnsgdciii (r^, 13s. 6d. ; Shikdrpur, los. i^d. ; and 
Bdnsgdon (2), £2, 14s. od. In pargami Kadbd — Sikrond, with 
two fisheries, £2^ ns. 6d. • ♦ ' 

Lakes and Marshes. — There are no lakes, properly so called, 
in Pumiah. There are, however, numerous marshes in all parts of 
the District, and chiefly towards the south-east. These never 
become entirelyUry, but are reduced towards the end of the dry 
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season within much narrower limits than at other tim^. of the 
year. The-following list of marshes, which was prepared in 1872 
by the Collector, gives the police divisions within mhich they are 
situated, and the length or estimated area of «ach :~Io MfUiyiri 
police division— Kotdpur, 10,000 bighds; Chdnd Hingud, 3000 
bigMs ; Pfprd, 2000 bighds ; Kharsdil, 700 bighds; Kdwaldahd^ 600 
bighds ; Shahdjpur, 500 bighds ; Ramdi, 400 bighSt ; Chakradahd, 
300 bighds; and Matiyirf, 150 bighds. In Krishnag^nj police 
division — Dabjdl, 3600 bighds ; Kdihdn, 180 bighds. In Rdnfganj 
— Dhamakbandha, 3000 bighds. In Maniydrf — Ndrdyanpur, toop 
bighds; Bulud, 1500 bighds; Mednipur, 500 bighds; Rdmpur, 200 
bighds ; Mathor, 200 bighds ; and Chawdn Bdldidbdp, 100 bighds. 
In Ardriyd — Chdndora, 1000 bighds ; Luriyd, 900 bighds; Hama, 
200 bighds ; Chdndkatnd, 200 bighd\ ; Chdndsalduhi, 100 bighds; 
Jogendra, 50 bighds ; Plialpur, 50 bighds ; Bhirbhiri, 2 miles; Gaya 
*Ghdti, 10 miles; Siklf, 4 miles; Kdtnd, 2 miles; Marsandd, i 
mile; Duma, 1 mile; Barna, i mile; Danga, i mile. InGondwird 
— Sakliasan, 1^0 bighds; Semrid, 200 bighds; Sy^m^mrf ^00 bighds ; 
Darnithdn, 200 bighds; Baiid.irtil, 500 bighds. In ICadbd — Prattp 
Jhil, 100 bigJuu : Bdiiki, 150 bighds ; Sakrond, 800 bighds ; Ijokh.- 
urd, 50 bighds; Arangi, 50 bighds; Gosakpur, 80 bighds ; Jhabrd, 
50 bighds. In Balrampiir — Dalhdr, 450 bighds ; Lauharkashni, 360 
bighds ; Dhanda, 480 bighds; Bani, 900 bighds; Chindkasdf, 112 
bighds. In Kdlidganj — Damka, 60 bighds ; Kaurid Mani, 60 bighds ; 
Bhirbhigi, 60 bighds; Ilalhali, 60 bighas ; Kachiidd, 300 bighds. 
In Bahddiirganj — Ddnga, 480 bighds, and Chdnd Barokond, 900 
bighds. 

Pasturage Grounds arc of greater extent in Pumiah than in 
any other tract of ec^ual si/e in Bengal or Behar. As I have before 
noticed, one of the most marked physical characteristics of the 
District is the great grassy i)lains, or rdmnds, that surround the 
Headquarters Station, and extend nearly to the northern and western 
frontiers. These expanses of country are us|d during the lajns as 
pasture grounds, and fonn valuable properties. » During the cold 
and dry seasons, from the end of October to the middle of June, 
they are left as #pen commons, dn which any one's cattje may 
browse, the sandy soil producing very scanty vegetation at these 
seasons. With the first shower of the rains, however, the owners 
take a greater interest in their property. They set up a bamboo in 
each field, an operation known as chheko dend and jania gdr 4 endy 
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which it it sfgn that occupation has been resumed, and that all 
cattle {bund trespassing will be sent to the nearest pound. This Is 
also , usually be regarded as a notification that the land is to let. 
The Go£lis Qt cowherds soon come forward ; and as the floods rise 
in ihe^wtiying/a^auds along the Ktisi c/iars, the Ganges didrds^zxA 
the low land of Gondwdri, Kadb^, Badaur,and Surjyapur, the demand 
increases. ln%rears of ordinary inundation, a rdmnd of 100 local 
digkdSf or 40 acres, Ifts for Rs. 75 or ^^7, los. od. for the rainy 
season. The lease usually runs to the following Hindu festival of 
the Dh/dlif about the loth or 20th of October, after which the pasture 
g^punds revert to their old condition of common land. They then 
no longer afford sufficient sustenance for large herds, and the Godlds 
drive off their cattle to the Murang of Nepal, or to the lowlands of 
fargand Dharmpur, and along the (}angcs. Most of the two latter 
tracts are the j^roperty of the Mahiiija of Darbhangah, who never 
receives any rent on account of cattle, as he considers it an act of 
piety to feed in this Avay animals sacicd in the eyes of a Hindu. For 
buffaloes he demands a small fee. In Nc])al a somewhat similar re- 
gard is shown to oxen, no money payment for grazing being received. 
The owner of the land, however, expects to be presented with the 
finest two-ye{lr-old bull-calf of the liord, when the Goilas start in June 
for the plains. If he is not allowed his free choice, he usually finds 
some reason to render inoi)erativc his veneration for the cow ; and 
the herd,-' if it succeed in quitting the hills undiminished in number, 
will scarcely do so if it comes noithward another )ear. Quarrels 
between herdsmen and Ncpdlis are saitl to be rather frequent. 
Nor is this the only difficulty that the herdsmen have to contend 
with in obtaining pasturage in the north of the District. The low 
Musalmdns of the Krishnaganj Subdivision are noted cattle-lifters. 
They do not, however, make much profit on the crime, as they kill 
and eat the cattle immediately after the theft, selling only the skin 
and horns. In Dharmpur, another source of heavy loss is caused 
by tigers, a' herd oft^n losing ten per cent, of its numbers during 
the period between October and June. 

The grazing ground usually goes with the village lands, and the 
rate of rent varies from 2 to ^ annas (3d. to 7^d.) per bighd. The 
large plateau from Matiji^ to Pumiah, about 40 miles in length 
and 6 miles in breadth, if practically all grazing ground. In the 
Statistical Return for 1868-69 submitted to the Board of Revenue, 
the street of the District aUthe end of that year w'as shown to be 
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5218 square miles ; and of this area, pasturage lands weve^tered 
as covering 900 square miles, or 576,000 standard Hgfm^ worth 
2 dnnds per bighd (pd. an acre) all round, or j^r annum. 

The Ferm NATURiE of Purniah are not so numerpus aS m the 
neighbouring Districts. At the same time, tlie fauna is larger than 
that of many midland tracts, inasmuch as, besides the anijhals 
of Bengal or Behar Proper, representatives of speci6’s found inrjhe 
lower Himdlayas and the Tarai or submontane tract are often met 
with. Monkeys are rare, the bandar (Inuus rhesus) alone being 
found. Bats are not numerous except along the Tardi, where the 
vampire (Megadcrma lyra) is in places a pest. The frugivorous bqjts 
are represented by two or three species of Pteropi and Cynopteri. • 
Leaf-bats are very plentiful on tlie northern frontier, the long-eared 
Rhinolophus pemiger being ( ominon. The shrews are not so often 
seen as in drier soils, but the musk-rat or chhachhunda (Sorex 
caerulcscens) is found in most masonry houses. The Indian bear 
(Ursus labiatus), once numerous, is now rarely seen. The badger 
is also an animal not frequently met with. Weasels (Mustek) are 
found in the sandy ])lains, the yellow-bellied weasel' (M. Elathiah) 
being found in the 'Tarai. The otter or 7 tth (Lutra nair) is cbm- 
mon, and is killed for the sake of its skin, which the Ncpdlis value 
highly. 

The tiger is the best known of the large animals of Purniah, 
and is found in all ])arts of the District, but i)articularly along 
the banks and among tlie sandy islands of the Kiisi, where it 
finds shelter in the high grass jungle with which the country is 
covered. Another trac't much freejuented by tigers is the scrub 
jungle that runs along the north of the District. A few also come 
from near Gaur in Maldah, and from the sal forests of the north 
Bdrcndra in Dindjpur. In 1788, the Collector, in reporting on the 
ravages committed by these animals in pargand Kadbd, stated that 
was annually paid out of his office for tigers killed in 
Purniah, at the rate of j[,i j)er head. He, however, suspected 
that many of the heads brought by the bdghmdrs came‘ from the 
* Murang of Nepdl. Of late years, also, the rewards given for the 
destruction of tigers and leopards have been large. They were — 
In 186364, for 13 ^tigers, ^5, 16s. 8^ and 10 leopards, 
i6s. 8d, ; in 1864-65, for 5 tigers, ;^2, Tos. od., and 3 leopards, 
155.; in 1866-67, 30 tigers, 1 4, 6s. 6d., and 71 leopards, 

;^i4, IIS. 6d. ; in 1867-68, for 103 tigers, ;^ 37 , xs. 8d., ahd 262 
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leoparA^40, 13s. 3d. \ in 1868-69, fot 65 tigers, £2$^ i6s. 8d., 
and ipbife)pards, £17, i6s. T^d. ; in 1869, for 2 tigers, £1, and 
S leopatd% £t) 5s. od. ; in 1870, for 50 tigers, £24, los. od., for 
72 Icipp^llds, S^i6,^iis. 8d., and 2 hyxnas, 8s.; in 1873, for 5 tigers, 
£2, Vos, od.; in 1874, for 32 tigers, ;^6s, 152 leopards, ;^69, 
5s. ^od, and I hyiena, 4s.; in 1875, for 31 tigers, £71, 5s. od.; 176 
leopards, ;£8i,^s. od., and 2 hyjEiias, 8s. Total for the twelve years, 
£24^, i6s. 6d. paid for killing 336 tigers, and £24^, 19s. 8;^d. 
for 851 leopards; or, on an average for the twelve years, there were 
28 tigers killed annually, for which ;^2o, i6s. 4^d. was paid, and 
71 leopards, for which the rewards araemnted to ;^2o, 6s. 7|d. 
There were also 5 hyxnas killed during the 6 years 1870 to 1875, 
and a reward of 4s. given for each of them. Deaths caused by wild 
beasts from 1863 to 1875 returned by the Collector as follow: 
~I2 in 1863, 39 in 1864, 8 in 1865, 13 in 1866, 9 in 1867, 30 in 
i86g, 7 in 1869, II in 1870, 13 in 1871, 23 in 1872, 10 in 1873, 
15 in 1874, and 28 in 1875. Total for the thirteen years, 184, or 
an annual average of 14. 

The contrivance l)y means of which tigers and leopards are 
killed is a very simple and successful one. When one of these 
animals is found to be present in any locality, his movements arc 
w^atched by the shiMris or huntsmen, who secrete themselves near 
his haunts, and priricipally near the tank or stream where he goes 
to drink. At two or three points near whii'h it is probable that he will 
pass, a split bamboo, with all the knots cut out, is placed on a rest 
about a foot^and a half from the ground. To the end directed 
towards the tiger’s path a strong bow is attac'hed, the string of 
which, when bent, is fastened in a notch near tlie other end. In 
the hollow of the bamboo an arrow lies, ^\hich is made from some 
hard wood or old bamboo, well sharpened and poisoned with the 
juice of a plant, which, from the description of the natives and the 
fact that it comes from the Murang, the general name in Pumiah 
for the lower Himdlay.a, I believe to be aconite. A long piece of 
firm cord is tied to ^he bow-string near the notch, and* stretched 
forward across the tiger’s path. As he comes along he usually 
trips over the cord, thereby discharging the arrow, which generally 
hits him just behind the shoulder. The wound is often so severe 
as to be of itself fatal, but if not, the poison soon causes death. A 
mah is always on the watch somewhere near, to see if the arrow has 
taken effect or not, and to warn off any one coming that way. If, 
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however,' any one does stumble over the cord, the to^passes 
behind him, unless he is so unfortunate as to fall back. *1^bother 
protective contrivance is called the dharmHit^ which js accord 
stretched obliquely across the path at some distance from tlttS bow, 
but attached to the bow-string. It is about four feet from flie 
ground, so that the tiger can pass under it, but the horns of a cow 
or a man’s head would strike against it. The j^isoned arrow 
would thus be discharged before the cow or man came within its 
fatal reach. The wounded tiger is tracked to his lair, and watched 
till he dies. His skin and skull are then taken to the Collector, 
in whose presence the latter is broken to pieces before the ^ward 
of ;^ 2 , los. od. is paid. The skins are rarely worth preserving, 
being usually mutilated, the paws being cut off and the hair much 
injured by the rough treatment of the hunters. * 

Leopards are very common along tlie DinKjpur frontier, and are 
killed in the same manner as tigers. In the same tract, andjpear 
the Tarifi, tiger rats (Felis viverrina), leo])ard cats (F. Bengalettsis), 
and wild cats (F. chans)’ are abundant. The hyiena is occasionally 
seen in the north of tlic District. Civets are not so common as in 
neighbouring Districts, as there is not much of the high scrub jungle 
which they most freciueiit. /Free cats are met with in all the northern’, 
eastern, and southern ])oli( e circles, the khafds (Paradoxurus mu- 
sqiPga) being very common in Balrampur. THe mungoose is not 
very abundant, but botli the Bengal and Nepal species are found. 
1 have not heard of any wolves having been seen of late years in 
Purniah, but formerly they were not rare. The jackal (Canis 
aureus) is very common. Squinels, rats, hares, and porcupines are 
met with, but none of them arc so numerous as in most Behar Dis- 
tricts. Hares are eaten by all chesses of Hindus, and porcupines by 
Musalmdns. The ele[jhant is now only a domestic animal in Pumiah, 
the few wild specimens that existed at the beginning of this century 
having been long ago secured. The Indian pig (Sus Indicus) is 
plentiful, but is less pursued for sport than in Bengal. Deer are few; 
the^ bdmsbtgha or swamp deer (Rucervus Du|;incellii), the spotted 
deer (Axis maculatus), and hog deer (A. porcinus) are met with. 
The antelope (A. Bezoartica) is oftct> seen on the open plains in 
the north. 

Birds. — ^The absence of tree jungle in the ^eater part of the Dis- 
trict has the effect of rendering birds comparatively few in number afrd 
in species. The common vulture (Gyps Bengalensis) and the black 
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vulture Cialvus) are, however, numerous. Fish eagles are 

commq4 j^ the banks of the larger rivers. The osprey is found in 
simil4tj^taaticm8. Swallows and swifts are not often seen, and 
eveU'^ trcller or jay (Coracias) is tafe. Kingfishers are abundant 
in the marshes, both the species, Alcedo Sm)anensis and 
Halcgron leucocephalus, being* found. I have not seen Ceryle rudis, 
but & probabl)^ exists. Hombills have been met with. Parrots 
and, parokeets are rare in the south of the District, but occur in 
very large numbers along the northern frontier. The cuckoo does 
not remain long in the District on its passing southwards in the 
cold weather. It breeds in the Himalaya, and its call is never 
heard. The nearly-related koe/ is, however, well known. The pied 
cuckoo is sometimes heard about Augurst. Crow pheasants may be 
seen in the Tardi. Small birds, such as nut-hatches, orioles, and 
hutnming-ljirds, are very rare. The crested shrike (Lanius cristatus) 
is one of the earliest visitants from the hills in the winter. The 
cuckoo and Drongo shrikes arc also seen towards the north of the 
District Fly-catchers ('Pchitria) are confined to dry situations, 
where bushes abound.. The l)est-known members of the thrush 
family arc the sd^/i hhdi (Malacocercus torricolor) and the bulbuls, a 
species of Pycnonotus. 'Phe wagtail is a very common cold-wcathcr 
bird, and breeds in the ncighboiuing Ilimdlayan mountains. The 
common crefw is to be seen at all seasons and among^ starlings ; the 
mdinas are nearly as numerous. Finches and larks are abundant 
near some marshes, in which the wdkl rose grows in jjrofiision. 
Green pigeons (Crocopus) are not so common as in Tcngal Districts, 
as they do not find sufficient of their favouriie lood, the figs of the 
banyan and Pea-fowl are plentiful in the south of the Dis- 
trict, and with the kaim, a s])ecies of water-hen (Gallinula porj^hyrio), 
con$unle much grain, and cause heavy loss to the fanners. The 
common jungle fowl (Gallus ferrugineiis) is abundant in the sub-* 
Tardi country. The black partridge or francolin is found in all 
parts of the District in <jonsiderabIe numbers ; the grey partridge 
is more riure, The foiiner frequents low grass, where its presence is 
readily discoverable by an incessant, loud, whistling noise. Quail 
aboimd during the cold weather in the rice stubble and the radi fields. 
As in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time, snipe, plover, and florican, or 
lesser bustards, are very plentiful. The plover family is represented 
by th^ golden plover, the spur-winged .plover, and the courier plover, 
^ the letter of which is most found on the banks of the Ganges and 
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XM. ' Cranes (Gnis Antigone and & cinerea} am, east, 

« Ibund in every marsh, and do much injmy to lioe^ IpsiAMog ^ 
it ' Svirimming and wading birds are rathet The 

avocet is seen on sandy islai^ds in the large' rivers^ togjiplib^ with 
sand-pipers and red-shanks. The sdlt (Himantopus and 

the purple coot are seen in the mafehes. The kdjutant 
plentiful than in Western Behar, and the white-neck^ stOrk ({Isj^nia 
leucocephala) is very common. The purple heron and the yijtite 
heron or paddy-bird are found, the latteg: near every pool ^l^^,the 
rains. Bitterns are occasionally heard, and the shell ibis (Anas- 
tomus oscitans) frequents the southern swamps. Vast numbers of 
geese and duck are to be seen all over the tracts subject to inunda- 
tion, and where the water rests during the greater part of the cold 
weather. The most common species are the grey goose (Anser 
cinereus), the bar-headed goose (A. Indicus), the pink-hfaded duck 
(Anas caryophyllacea), and the pin-tail (Dafila acuta). Teal (Quor- 
quedula crocca), gaigany (Q. ciicea), whistling teal (DendrocygUa), 
pochards (Aythya fenna), and widgeon (Mareca Penelope) are all 
met with. 

Prevkvus Aiiimpis to ascertain Population. — ^The earliest 
estimate of the population of the District of Purniah that I have met 
with in the records was made by the Collector in 1789, and does 
not pretend to much statistical accuracy, being based 'on the 
average of an actual investigation of three small villages, multiplied 
by 5800, the number of villages 111 the District’ The results ob- 
tained were: — Men, 307,400; women, 327,700; bo)rs, 224,400; 
girls, 176,900 : total, 1,061,400; to which i/vere added"* for ®Pumiah 
and other large towns, 138,600, making the total of inhabitants 
1,200,000. It is remarked that ‘ the great difference in the num- 
ber of boys and girls must arise fiom the latter being co&idered 
as adults at the age of eleven or twelve, and the former not till they 
reach their tw^eatictli year;’ and that ‘general opinion swelhf the 
grand total to 1,500,000 inhabitants.’ ♦ ^ 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, arc, 1811, calculated that thf population 
of the whole District, as then constituted, was 2,904,380 spu^^n 
excessive estimate, even after making all allowances for the greater 
epetent of the Purniah jurisdiction at that time. Subti^CtilOg the 
population of the Dimiya police circle, which has been 
to Bhdgalpur, and of Kharwa Nehnagar, Bholahit, Sibganj^ 
chakf and Gdrgdrib^ now comprised in Maldah Di$tl|^^ Which" 
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he pi^puhition of 695,880, the^^nuiiBiBi popoletlto 

.of n^Ucti greater than that||scertaiD6d bythd Cessos 

of tht&^'has been a decrease in the poptdation k 

iin|^n|^ AH |jbe evidence points to a nicked extension 6 t 
enlfc!im|^^4tning the last half*century, and it seems ceitam that 
thetll^m beeh ^a corresponding advance in the numbers of the 
pdelp^^ Dr, Buchanan Hamilton’s estimates were founded on the 
exte^ ij^cnldvated land, a subject on which much better informa- 
tieiji |o have existed in his time than now. He calculated 
that fie might ^ allow from fifteen to nineteen Calcutta dighds of cul- 
tivate land for every family of five cultivators, young and old, men 
aiiid(^men/ He seems to have been impressed by the density of 
th;0 popnlatgm, and refers to ' the immense population by which the 
country is overwhelmed.’ He adds, however: ‘ The population seems 
in soine places to be diminishing, for the extreme timidity and list- 
lessness of the people has in some parts prevented them from being 
able td^repel the encroachments of wild beasts. This, however, is 
only a local and recent evil, and within the last forty years the 
population has, I am credibly informed, at least doubled.’ The 
following are his detailed figures, which are interesting as showing the 
pai^s of the country in which population was densest in those days. 
Fumiah police circle, 430 square miles; population — Hindus 
67,000, Musalmins 87,000; total, 154,000; population per square 
mile, 202, Ddnkhora, corresponding to the present Kadbd tAdnd 
-^400 square miles; population — Hindus 115,000, Musalmins 
69,000; total, 184,000; population per square mile, 460. Gondwdri 
—453 tSluare miles; population — Hindus 118,000, Musalm^ns 
39,000; total, 157,000; population per square mile, 341. Dam- 
dab6, (^rresponding to the present thdnds of R^nfganj and Dam- 


daM, 614 square miles; population — Hindus 195,000, Musalmdns 
65,000; total, 260,000; population per square mile, 423. Mati- 
ydri, 3^ square miles; population — Hindus 125,000, MusaliiUins 
41, ; totd, 166,000 ; population per square mile, 457. Ardriyi, 
305 iniles; popifiation — Hindus 71,000, Musalmins 71,000; 

tot^ 342,000; population per square mile, 466. Bahidurganj, 
584 square miles; population — Hindus 164,000, Musalm^s 
99,000 } totsl^ ^2,000 ; population per square mile, 449. Udhrail, 
cotro^mdmg to the present /Ad^d of Kilidganj, 376 square miles; 
^pub^ogu-^Dmdus 77s5oo, Musalm^ns 99*000; tota^ 176,500; 
p6puh|il% JiNer square mile, 496. Krishufi^j, 395 square miles; 
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» 3 ^dud 93,1600, Unmlmo^ tS4f^6 
ion per square voS^ €33. l>oU(igtt^i ^ 

^j^iaesetit Mnd of Amiir-Ki^ 271 square 1 

$5^000, Musalmdns^ 91,000; totd, ^46,000;* 

539 * Nehnagar, correspondii^ to the present 
'ximpur, 35Q square miles ; population — ^Hindus 69,000, ] 

116,000; total, 185,000; population per square n)ile,54 
hixif 336 square miles; population — Hindus 98,000^ 

32.000 ; total, 130,000 ; population per square milei, 

In the statistics of tl)e Lower Provinoes of Bengal 
published by the Board of Revenue, the populaticm of 
District is returned at 951,874 souls , but it does not appear 
grounds these figures were adopted. ^ f 

TWE Census of 1872. — According to the Census Repc^^of ^ 
^Beverley, C.S., the arrangements for the census of Furpiah 
were elaborated with very great care, and I find that the ^ 

are generally of high statistical value. The preparation iof llie 
registers of villages in each police circle was undertaken 
commencement of 1870; and the experience of the difficul^ea 
that were thus early brought to light was of the greatest impoiilip^ 
in determining the orders that were subsequently issued for 
guidance. The materials that the Collector had to work wiA iiffaie 
very meagre, consisting of the chaukiddri registers of viUage 3 ,'li(l||idi 
inquiry showed to be grossly inaccurate, and patgani map3 Of the 
Revenue Survey. Very touch of the work was done by the CoUector 
himself. ‘The first thmg to be done,' 4 :he Report states, **iras 
to trace the District and tkdnd boundaries upon these n&p&^and 
this work was performed by Mr. Worgan with his own ha| 4 f»!^<^ 
occupied him a whole month. He then, also with his Qifg|.fauid, 
compiled lists of all the survey halkds^ with their survey 
found to fall within the boundaries of each thdnd^ which JBatft fere 
subsequently copied in alphabetical arrangement. This Miij^pied 
several months more. The lists were then distributed 
sional officers and others, to be tested by coifiparison w&h w|p|ibe 
registers and by local inquiry.' The constant movements m ifcimver 
Kdsf in the west of the District, and the very low state of divflimoa 
presented by the people of the northern and eastern j^Uci^ 
presented further dfficulties. The final arrangemetiW 
^The sub-inspectors in charge of police drdes veiQd 
supervisors within their ^n jurisdictions, the 
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^ ; JSv^polk^ circle waa itti^vitted it^ ^ , 
^ wlu<^ a dspatyii^i^^ Ym Ifipdlyxt^ 
onal locd inquiry to ailoMLiii At ziMlW ^ 
in each mamd or village areat and 
to be ippointed enumerators. They ym4’' 
ikbnr tmmers for the pulipose of communicating ireadlly 
r, yho was required to report each day's proceed*- 
TBubdivisional office. The best enumerators procurable 
ieted, the village patwdris being in most cases the peradEis 
i The total number was 2201. Orders were issued toldl * 
Samf^drf paying more than Rs. 50 revenue, requesting 

^d^Ieet'^the attendance of their patwdris and other zamltiddfi 

aets|ySt|l^ when required, at the police station ; and a paid enumerator 
W^ fimjondl at each of* Hie sixty-five ghdts^ or landing-places and 
in the District, to enumerate the floating popula- 


Hc^^pbpulation is most dense in the rich alluvial plain extending 
"me KanUi to the N£gar, which is watered by the Mahdnandd 
aid'^^lts affluents; the highest average of inhabitants to the square 
found in t^e police circle of Krishnaganj, ^with 449 
tho hfiUare mile, and Bahddurganj with 442. The tract 
oAler, as regards density of population, is the police cirde 
of l!t;cdnyf^ watered by the Pandr and the Ratud, with 424 to the^ 
sqMi^'inihiL The eastem'and east-central police circles of Kdlidganj, 
jrttr, and Kadbd, with 394, 359, and 368 respectively to the 
Ihiilei also well peopled ; whilst the central ihdnds of 
351, and Amiir-Kdsbd, with 401 to the square mile, 
[her average than that common to the whole District 
ition diminishes both to* the south and west, along the 
Ganges and the Kiisf, a circumstance due to the 
^ Overflow of these rivers. The two Gangetic Divisions jrf 
dn<} Manihdri have only 252 and 216 to the square mw 
^ Along the Kdsf the population grows more and mdre 
i)rt}i to south. In Matiydrf, on the Nepdl frontier, it 
square mile, which is succeeded by 309 in Rdniganj 
OaffldahjL * 

qn^t^e following page shows in detail the pop^ulation in 
and Subdivision in the District, with the numbo* 
etc. The table is reprbduced verbatim firom 
*187*. ♦ 
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AceoftDikG 79 Sn AKP AoVt^^Tlie 

^ nuib Distijct mounts tp x^t<i795 

Arte msl^ and 838,475 females. The pt^tskm, 
SM^ tb^ population is 51*1 per cent, and't^ average 
population is ^46 per square mile. Classified ae^ 

\ lige^ ifie Census gives the following results :~Hindiu8— ^ 
j^saxs of age, males 186,081, feinal|p 149,246; above 
^ males 331,598, females 355,084. Muhammadazis*^ 
Ive years, males 141,187, females 103,539; above twdvtfV 
age, males 216,122, females 227,301. Christians — ^udder 
ttrl^ years of age, males 58, females 51; above twelve years, 
x68,^ females 126. Other denominations not separately 
cS|las|fied» consisting of aboriginal tribes— under twelve years of age, 
iHalei 4^5, females 319 ; above twelve years, males 681, females 809. 

of all religions — under twelve years of age, males, 327,75 1, 
tadca aSS,i SS i^bove twelve years, males 548,569, females 583,320. 
The small proportion of female to male children, and the excessive 
pro|k)rtipn of females above twelve years, were, as has been already 
referred to by the Collector in his Census estimate in 
The proportion of the sexes of all ages is probably correct 
number 6f insanes in Pumiah District is returned as follows 
fa the Census Report Males 66, females 22 ; total 88, or *0051 
per cent of the population. Idiots — males 118, females 46 ; total 
t&4, or *0096 per cent of the population. Deaf and dumb — ^males 
4^9, females 55; total 304, or -0177 per cent, of the total population. 
fiS|^!ld^inales4S9, females 77 ; total 466, or '0272 per cent of the 
|)(|^g)pdaf|lc»^ Lepers — males 341, females 44 ; total 385, gr *0225 
of the population. The total number of persons in the 
Oiltri^ afflicted with the above-mentioned infirmities is 1407, or 
per cent of the population. The number of females as com- 
parud with that of males seems suspiciously small. 

ISbmiir^TlON CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION. — id 
I of other Districts 1 have had to remark on the unsatis- 
|LIIUB|ure of the Petums obtained under this head at the time 
isX tll^XMsus of X872. Although these figures in Pumiah share in 
tt^'^ccrtainty that attaches to such a classification in India, where 
certain occupations to its members, who, however, 

" '‘""(fiainow very different pursuits, the returns for this District 
) as anything we can hope for, for a long time to come. ^ 
I 'have poin^ out the careful nature of the 








ttiaA 9 tor^ 9 Cea 9 i^xSi 9 ^* 4 a^‘^vli^ 
pile V)f these was the tiainmg oiKthe stlb 
;?tdhaJrge of the (derations, aild die thero^^i$»cpIet^^ 

'^j^e distinction between ' caste* and * occnpalacmc* 
significations/ The following patagraphs are accord!^ 
worthy to an extent which renders them of some statis 
In the occupation^f males, the figures under Class seem l| 
out correct. The professional return also seems valuaUe;^ 1 ' 
^explanation — that such headings as those of spiritual gn 
Muhammadan priest fre confined to the persons who 
follow these professions and none other. Those^ persons iwe 
distinctly known as, and called, giirii and mu//d, are probabtif^^lM^ 
more than are given in the returns. Similarly^ there ^0 idiOie 
cooks than 136; but the number of persons'whose surname^ 
were, is hdwarchi^ that is, who are called bdwarchl^ as is the 
with about a dozen families in the town of Pumigh, is not 
In the case of patufdris also, the number is not limited to Sta, bittt* 
this figure represents the number whose special and aliXiOdt'^ SOlk 
occupation is that of village accountants. ^ 

Occupation of Males. — Class I. — Persons employed 'ph&t 
Government, municipal, or other local authorities ^^ovcrl^MOaw^ 
police, 302 \ rural police or village watchmen, 5884 ; Covemuit^ 
English officers, 5 ; subordinate judicial officers, 4; subordUna^ 

' executive officers, 2 ; Public Works officers, 6 ; Post Office 
a6 ; Telegraph Office officials, 2 ; medical officer, 1 ; exdse 
42; officers in charge of opium cultivation and revenue, 31 } * 

29 ; mt^cipal officers, 42 ; piyddds or messengers, 44 ; 

Total of Class L, 6847. ^ 

Class II. — Professional persons, including professors of xeli^loDi 
education, law, medicine, and’ fine arts (a) Religion*Hl 3 l|>|^u 
priests or purohits^ 1308 ; spiritual guides (gdrds\ 6 ; 

^astrologers and fortune-tellers, 8; Muhammadan prieSU(^ 
missionaxy, i. {b) Education — Schoolmasters, 4; ; 

teachers, 202. (^) Law — Pleaders, 43 ; law agenti^ } 

stamp vendors, 18. (d) Medicine — Doctors, 6 ; 

Hindu physicians (hakims and kabirdjs), 143 ; covnloetot 
iz ; accoucheurs^ 7 ; inoculatora,,35. (e) Fine arts-*^<ni^ 
'musicians, 26S; singers, 33; dancors, 136; jugg^ei^ 281*^ 

‘ 4 ' (/) Engineering and surveying— orj 
ofO^sII., 2579. 
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in service or {forming pi»)fo(Ddl 

{ 4 } 8e]^^--«Persoiial ^rvants, 225$ ; cooks, 136 ; Osiers, 

4x^0; washermen or dhoUs^ 21^0$ f 
swvmKo 228] water-carriers (MlsHs), 42; gardeners 

doorkeepers (darwdns)^ 150; unspecified, 30,744; 
inMup^^ t ; pimpi i. Total of Class III., 40,378. 
jP^SS JVi^^^ersons engaged m agriculture and with animals 
f^iculture— Landholders {zatninddrs\ 1641 ; middle-nten 
26 ; holders of land on military tenures (gMtwdls), 
CliJlItIrators, 271,938; village headmen (mandais), 8; zatninddH 
zmrm% 8 ; land stewards (gumdskids)^ 92 , rent collectors (tahsU-^ 
42 ; village accountants {patwdHs\ 312 ; gordttSy a species of 
iKlplage watchmen on behalf of the landlord, 276 , holders of land 
on a tenure of police service (pdiks), 795 , labour-gang overseers 
ifb^4ddrs\ 3^ ; managers of courts of wards, 3. (b) With animals 
^l^alers in horses, 7 , dealers in cattle, 32 ; dealers in goats, 2 ; 
dealer in pigs, i ; shepherds, 2572 ; cowherds, 391 ; jockeys, 14; 
dephant drivers \mahdts\ 278 , grooms, 192 , grass cutters, 143 
faniers and shoeing smiths {ndlbands)^ 13 ; hunters (shtkdris\ 26. 
SfotalofClassIV., 278,863. 

Ctass Vv — Persons engaged m commerce and trade* — {a) In 
conveyance of persons and goods — Cabmen, 2 ; carters, 2367 ; 
|»alanqum bearers, 1195, cart owners, ii; boatmen, 2164, boat 
owners, 94. [b) In keeping and lending money, and in the sale of 
.jgOods-^Weighmen, 24, cashiers, 6, money-lenders {mahdjans)^ 1805; 
«nitrchantsor;aa;^</4f^r^, 755 , merchants m special goods, 48 , petty 
dt$htiipifdris\ 269, traders, 2220, shopkeepers, 16,169; hawkers 
21 ; brokers {daldls)j 50, messengers (ptyddds), 21 ; ver- ' 
npimthw clerks and writers {muhamrs\ 365 , agents, 4 ; clerks, 41. 
TiMd of Class V., 27,631. 

^ CtASS VI.*— Persons employed m mechancial arts, manufactures, 


and Ongb^nng operations, and in the sale of goods manufactured 
Of l^ttll^ed for consumption, (a) Manufactures — Indigo manu* 
96 ; leather Workers, 210. {b) Constructive arts— >Coii«' 4 
$48; bncklayers (rdjmtsbris)y 251 , lime burners, 155; 
2845 ; bnck dealers, 9 ; diggers, 299. (c) Miscellaneous 
(kdmdrs)^ 1502, braziers {kddtdris\ 164; 
goldsmiths {sondrs)^ 1126; jewellers (jauMrh), 6; 
2818 ; glass makers, 29 , crockery ve^fdors, 17 ; - 
or red oxide of lead, 11 ; comb-makers, 35 ; 



^48 sTAmTKiAi Accomr pp pumtjfjs/: 

' t 6 ; basket-makent, tzia; hookalMiudbien, f; mHem of 

t )»n]tteKd ware, 579 ; makers of iptziands, 413 j' poQlAl^ <os ; 
Wttoa qtinneis, 8695 ; caipet-malbrs, 47 ; dyen), 191 ; trii oi kyaa ; 
mrbaa-makers^ a ; sellers of shoes, 1336 ; saddler^ i ; <MblPw^ 
Z153; maker of gunny-bags, x; cottoncardei8,599; 

63; blanket-makers, 81; ornament stringei8;i> 140; *9; 

bookbinders, 34 ; picture sellers, 3 ; booksellers, a. « (d) DealP 9 In 
vejfetable food — Oil sellers, 5548 ; grain sellers, 3096 ; rice entibEB, 
4605 ; sellers of spices, 73 ; sellers of vegetables, etc., 5x3 j bsi^ 
16; grain parchers, 17,5; confectioners, 803; sellers of pir 
molasses, 15. (e) Dealers in animal food— Butchers,. 51 ; fishermen, 
8313; fishmongers, 477 ; bird catchers, 78 ; milkmen, 3459; bt|tter 
sellers, 18. (/) Dealers in drinks — Spirit selleps, 156; fiH selkn, 
150* (s) Dealers in stimulants — ^Tobacco sellers, 134; ophua 
sellers, 18 ; ginjA sellers, 73 ; pdn (betel leaf) sellers, 1086; 
sellers, 6, ( 4 ) Dealers in perfumes, drugs, medicines, and chemiddtl 
—Perfumers, 3 ; sellers of salt, 69 ; sellers of saltpetre, 365 j selten 
^ fireworks, 3i ; sellers of soap, a ; sellers of tooth-powder, a. (1) 
Dealers in vegetable substances — Firewood sellers, 337; chatcoa) 
sellers, a ; rope sellers, 39. (j) Dealers in animal substancea^ 
Vendors of hides, 433 ; tanners, 314. Total of Class Vl, 
48,536. • 

Class VII. — Miscellaneous persons, not classed otherwise Pen- 

sioners, 4 ; apprentices, 6 ; beggars, 3056 ; wrestlers, 7 ; ^bourers, 
133,596 ; male children, 327,732 ; unemployed, 8095. Total 
Class VII., 471,496. Total of males, 876,320. 

Occupation ot Femalls. — The general caution prefixed*to the 
paragraphs on the occupations of the people applies with particular 
force to this section. 

Class I. — M 7 . 

Class II. — Professional persons : — (a) Religion — priestesseS) 34. 
(i) Medicine — Midwives, 7 ; vacanators, 2. (e) Fine arts— Daubers, 
3. Total of Class II., 36. 

1 Class III. — Females in service, or perfomfing personal offices 
(3) Domestic — Cooks, 4 ; personal servant^ 64 ; unspSofied^ 304 > 
(A) Others — Barbers, 8 ; washerwomen, 47 ; sweepers (mUMkit), 
t3. (c) Infficeepers and keepers of public entertainmetits>>^otd- 
Iteepm, 5 ; prostitutes, 30. Total of Class III., 37$. 

ClASS jy , — ^Females employed in agriculture and with amiHiwiFi : 
'—(3) In agriculture — ^Female landlords {zamindirs), ^a i cultlrtitMs, 
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tiasa, j 6} cam, 4» 

S » rV'., i| 67 . * * 

cagiged in ccuntueFce and trade>>-(0) 111 
»{ pea|on 8 aiid goodsr->Caxt owners, 4 . (f) In lending 
jiale of goods — Money lenders, 39 ; retail dealexib *9 > 
8$9 ! petty dealers {pepdris), 9 . Total of CIaa$ V., 

^ 

tSS^^VLi^Females employed in mechanical arts, manufacture^} 
anil|i|e^tbe)(iSale of goods manufactured or prepared for consumption 
Miscellaneous artisans — Contractors, 5 ; dealers in potteiy} 
4^ j sellers of flowers, 13 ; basket-makers, 36 ; mat-makers, la ; 
iibbkt);)iaker8} 4 ; spinners, 603 ; weavers, 59 ; ornament-makers, 17 ; 
etnbn>iderer, i; sellers of cotton, 5; tailors, 18; cotton carders, 
3esr< (^) Dealers in vegetable food— Dealers in grain, 5 ; rice 
^ dealer^ 34; costermongers, 27; oil sellers, 216; confectioners, 3 ; 
grain l^hers, 34. (c) Dealers in animal food — Fishwomen, 250; 
milk sellers, 167 ; butchers, 4. (c/) Dealers in drinks — Toddy 
sdlers, {<) Dealers in stimulants — Tobacconists, 5 ; betel 
sellers, as. (/) Dealers in perfumes, drugs, medicines, eta — Ttka 
seUer8,6j sellers of tooth-powder, 2 ; perfumers, 3; seller of minium 
or ted oxide of lead, 1. (g) Dealers in vegetable substances and 
ftiel^f'irewood sellers, 8 ; grass dealers, 8. {k) Dealers in animal 
substances — Hide vendor, i ; tanners, 67, Total of Class VI,, 
i 7 » 7 ^ 

Cm^is VIL — ^Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise — ^Un- 
cmplbyed, S7Pi06s ; children, 255,145 , beggars and paupers, 213 ; 
labourdb, 8437. Total of Class VIL, 833,860. Grand total of 
femaleS} 838,475. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The people of Pumiah 
DistHct may be divided into two distinct races, whose points of 
contact follow the line of the old Kiisi river, and are now roughly 
demattated by the upper reaches of the Kankii and Mahinandd. 
To tjte west of the latter river there is a large Aryan element, whose 
d«j(iai^risticSfOf language and physique generally predominafe 
of the probably much more numerous non-Aryan people, 
they are diffused. To the east of tj^Mahdnandd, 
exoi^ ilh the case of evidently immigrant classes, mass of the 
peo]^ nm aborigines, being an outlying tribe of the Koch or 
Kitittf|»yaiee. The western or Aryan tract is again divided among 
Bebads, the former being mostmumerous towards the 
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Tmrh\r\ ' 

i«i% W laher towards the nortk 
eSini<!a}’ Uidttnctions \HStwm 
l^bable that they are denved frohi thi| isiaiila 
^ In different prjoportions, the aboriginal or ijtxn-Aijraa A 
ttiost m the case of the Bengalfs ' 

The following hst, which is quoted from the Dkiritl 
Compilation of Mr. Magrath, shows the number of the 
and castes of the people found in Pumiajb Distnct, a^ I 
Under the operation of the Census of 1872 . — 


Nams of Nationality, 

, Number 

TxiES, OR Caste 

I —NON-ASIATICS 
EuropH^n — 


En^ish, 
ln<Ui, . 

Scotch, 

99 

b 

12 

Oeitnan, 

2 

Unspecified, 

62 

Total of Non Asiatics, 

181 

II —MIXED RACES 
Eumsian, 

129 

in —ASIATICS 


A — than Natives of 


India and Bnitsh Bur 
mah 


Nepalis 

330 

Synan, • 

I 

Total, 

3oi 

B,^Nattvgs of India and 
British Burmah 


1. Abongindl Tribes. 


Bikkho, 

Dhingar, 

32 

8066 

Kanjhar, 

3941 

Kharw&r, 

4,088 

ICol, • • « . 

2489 

Nat, t « • • 

1,049 

PjhinyA, 

84 

.... 

4 S 

Total, • 

19.794 


Name OF NatiokaliTVi 
1 RIBS, ox Casts 


2 SifnuHtndmud 
Ahortgmals 



Chamar, 

Chandal, 

Dom 

Dosadh, 

(jTngaunta. 

Hari, 

Khyen, 

Markandiy 

Mihtar, 

Mukin, 

Miisahar, 


Total, 
3 Htndui* 


Bdbhan, 








- ; 

mm 

•a iHW" 

Rf"'* 'fsfci? 

■TfrWvi ■ ’“- 



} TiuiDiNQ Castes. 


Kiumdhdn 




'|m,) f astokal Castes. 




ITE8 SVfOAQBD IN 

««»C<)oiCBD Food. 


2,850 

128,608 

585 



(vir) Agricultural 
Castes. , 
Bauii and Tanibuli, 
Ch4^, . 

Kaibartta, 

Kamkai, 

Koeif, . 

Kuiar, . . . 
Kurim, . . • 
Mall, 

Nagar, . 

Rai, 

Rajdhob, 

Sadgop, 


(vii ) Ca‘?tfs engaged 
CH ii* n Y IN Personal 

Sl’RVICL 

Ani'inth, 

Bebara, .... 
Dhanuk, 

Dhobi, .... 
ll'iljam or Napit, . . 

Kahar, .... 


(vui ) Artisan Castes. 

Barhdi, . 

Bhaskar, 

Chhijn, .... 
Darzi, .... 
Kaldig ir, . . . 

Kansin and Thathera, . 
Kumbhar, 

1 alien, .... 
Lohai, 

Sikalgar, 

Sonar, . 

Sunn, . 

Teh, .... 


(ia.) Weaver Castes. 

Chapwal, . * • 

Bhdniya, 

Ganesh, . * « 


Aw 
. aw 
’SA34* 

a4.«»S* 

40a 

a.853 

267 

*.7S9 

11,674 




lotal, . 114,258 























{uL) Wbavbr Castes— €wi- 


Khatbl, . 
^Patui, . 
TAnti, . 
Tattima, 


(xii.) Boating ano Wish- 
ing Casies 


Banpar, . 
ChAoi, . 
Gonrhi, , 

jm, . 

Keut, . 

MachuAy 

MdlA, 

Munydrf, 

Kaiyd, . 

Barsat, . 

rod, 

Stttahiyd, 

Tior, 



Total, • 

6«.974 

(x ) Labouring Castes 


BAtar, .... 

392 

Bddir, . 

7.332 

Kalar, . 

”5 

Matiyal, 

33 

NuniyA, 

971 

Pairagh, 

156 

1 otal, . 

8.999 

(xfc) Castes fngagpd 
in Selling Fish and 
Vegetables. 


^Khatik, . 

72 

TdMhA,. 

734 

Total, 

806 




TatE%io»flaiw 


<xili ) Dancer* Hcsicuib 
Beggar* Vaga* 

BOND CAStES. 

Bhatur, . b « « 

DhArU*. . -w ' 

TagwA, .... 

XurenyA, • 

Paikhaji . . ^ 

PawaxiA, • « • 

Total* * 

(xtv ) Persons ENim 
rated by Nawonalitx 

ONLY ^ 

UnyA, . , • • 

(xv) Persons op Un- 
known OR Unspecified 
Caste, . . . 37»3»l 

Grand Total op Hindus ^61,077 

4. JWsons of ffmdu 
not recognising CissU* 

Ag;hori, . ^ . 

Atith, 

Vaishnav, , 

Kabirpanthl, • 

NanakshAhi, . . <1 « 

Sanyosi, . . . 

Sikli, . , 

SuthrAshAhi, . . . 

Native Chnstians, . « 1 

Total, « 

5 Muhammadans, 



Total, . 


1,245 Mughul, 
18,125 Pathan, . 

7 Sayyid, . 
20»057 Shaikh, 
1,177 Unspecified, 
2I,Ot6 


Total of Natives of 
India, . , 

I Total OF Asiatics* « 

87,364 j Grand Totai, 
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Itf sf igmtiok take place t6 a veiy Sahitedl 


T^he register kept in tb6 Magistrate's 
tion Acts (b,c) of 1871 and 1873, show only*^ 
during the last %ee years (187^ to 1875), 


tom were recruited as cSolies for the plantations of 
^ Ot these, one uvas a prdhman, one a J^jput, one a 
Ei^a^d onaa Husalman. They were all young men between 
and twenty*eight years of age, and contracted to seme 
for years, being promised a daily wage of eight (is.), Iho 
Wja^ttg hours of the day not to exceed five. The most retnarkab^fc 
fib^at^ut this batch of emigrants was, that none of them were 
natives of Pumiah— -the Goili coming from Ghdzfpur in the North- 
West Provinces, the Rdjput and Musalmdn from Monghyr, and die 
Bfdhman from Tirhut. It would seem that they were men who 
had come to the District in search of labour, and finding the climate 
too unhealthy, were glad to obtain employment elsewhere. In 1874, 
twenty-seven persons were recruited for Cachdr by a single tea- 
garden agent They all came from villages situated within parganA 
Sttlldnpur, with the exception of two inhabitants of Matiydri, in 
pufgand Haveli Pumiah ; so that they were all inhabitants of the 
north-west of this District. They were all Hindus of the Pasmdn 
and Amdnth castes, with the exception of one Brdhman. All the 
males were under thirty years of age, but three of the women were 
forty-five. , One of the latter was accompanied by her three sons, 
and all the other women went with their husbands. The period of 
service contacted for was in all cases three years ; the monthly 
wag^ 'promised were Rs. 5 (los.) for men, and Rs. 4 (8s.) for 
weapon, with the further stipulation that the owner of the garden 
wmdd supply rice at the maximum rate of Rs i. 8 a man of 80 lbs.; 
or^4$. id. per cwt. 

In 1873 Collector reported that a large number of labourers , 
annually pass through the north of Purniah District in the be- ^ 
ginU^ of the cofd season, on their way from Tirhut, Chhaj^jrd^ 
Ot^puty etc., to KvKh Behar and Rangpur, where there appears 
ti^ Ipe a great demand for labour. He states that he himself fell 
in 'witb gangs of Kahirs and others, who told him that they 
wa^ |(6ing to Assam to look out for work aApalanquin bearers, 
he never met with any one going as a labourer on 
a twiaidcu* Most of these men return before the zains to 
- I by the same route, — ^Titaiyi, Krishnaganj, Ardriya, and » 



plod ^ Some get employment cm Utm 

!*illW 3 E>t; Castes. — I have not beeii eMe W - 
^ .^fiftnnation regarding the <^tes of Pumiah 
' have given in my Account W Bhdgalpuf , when treattegjtfi 
and sulM;aste8 found on the north of the Oan|;ea * 
or priejbtly caste numbers 29,137 persons, or only Jpa ^ 
the total Hmdu population. They are most numerotie nU 
river KiSsi, b|]ng found chiefly in the police circles of 
Aririyi, and Rinfganj. The Census returns the Kijphl^ 
caste, as numbering 23,841 , but the fact that they are Aund jndpb 
largest number m the abongmal tract of Kdlidganj makes it 
bable that this total has been swelled by descendants of 
Kirdntf chiefs. The number of Rajputs in Damdahd and Xinfglnj 
is also large. The Bibhans, 6585 in number, form comparadytjijr a 
small class in Pumiah, and arc chiefly found in the south and^lMUMt 
of the Headquarters Subdivision. The Kdyasths, or writer 
11,794 in number, are generally distributed over the District, thcOspC 
in the police circle of K^lidganj, where 4109, or more than a tbM 
of the whole numoer, are collected together, being principally am- 
ployed as traders and (j^aMandt landholders. Amongst 
castes, the Baniyds are the most numerous, spr&d all over tKe IW* 
trict^ but most numeious in the police ciicles of Damdah^ Balrditq;nil', 
and Krishnaganj. The second largest class of merchants are the 
Sindtiriyds, of whoin it is remarkable that 4317, out of a total tif 
4480, are found in the Headciuorters police division, not O^e 
has hepn returned as residing within the municipality of Fhrnlalt, 
It is probable that the city members of this caste have mtipied 
themselves under some more general name. ^ 

The Go 4 Ids or herdsman caste, 128,608 m number, are the 
numerous caste in the District They are found chiefly in dm 
Headquarters und Ardnyd Subdivisions, forming m the tmet 
Ot^seventh of the total inhabitants, and on^fth of thn 
population. Whole villages of Godlds are fi^quently foitod 
sandy plains formed by the Kiisi in the west of the District Ifiie 
prmcipal agricultural caste is the Kaibartta, numbering 
who are found chtHy m the central stnp of countxy 
and south, and which includes the police divisions bf * 

ibsdbd, Ardriyd, and Amiir-Kisbl t The Koeris, 24,02^ th 
r are abo a laige caste, principally congregated around 
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ll^je 9d4lgcq^ 

^^0 Kri 6 hn$gaiij^Sut)diviacm; out of 11^6^4 vel^ 
9 Hg axe found within tfai£( 8 ut>divi 9 ion. Of the ' 
I ^etsoual service^ the Dhinuks, 39,^62 «iumto| 
iniueirous. They are found chiefly In two tretts^ 
aiwixi and^Kadbd in the south, and Sin^ga^j and 
I il^ fiM^oith of the Distnct. The Hajj tos S Ndpits, the 
^flf35o in number, are very evenly distnbuted in all 
Of artisan castes, the oil pressing and oil-selling 
ieei far the most numerous, especially in the Ardnyi Sub« 
lihe weaving castes are less numerous than they once 
but there are still 34,969 Tdntis, living chiefly m the police 
of Pumiah, Damdahd, Ardnyd, and Matiydn, m the west and 
of the Distnct. jGunny weaving is mostly earned on by 
B452 in number, and Ganeshs, 9669 in number. The 
Ihnaer ixe chiefly met with m AmiSr Kdsbi and Bahddur^mj, and 
the latter in Bahddurganj and Kalidganj. Owing to the abundance 
of a|»are land, the number of day labourers is very small for a Behar 
Di$tdct| only 8999 coming under this descnption, of whom 733a 
ate Belddrs* The chief boatmg and Ashing castes are the Gonrhis, 
iSti^S number, the Keuts, 20 057 m number , the Mdlds, 21,016 
inlttpad^; 4Wid the ^lors, 18,203 m number. The Gonrhis and Tiors 
are mdst nutnerOus in the Headquarters Subdivision, whilst the Keuts 
pxevail in Ardriyd, and the Mdlds in the police circles of Rdnfganj, 
Bahddurganj, apd ELdlidganj It is lemarkable that in the Ardnyd 
Subdivision, the tract in the District which contains fewest streams, 
thf tluiQ&ber of Ashermen and boatmen is comparatively large^ 

^HK Religious Division of thf People — The great bulk 
of tjie population of Purniah are Hindus, the remainder bemg 
^uh$mmaflans> Christians, and hill people professing faiths which 
aiesnodified forms of Hinduism Ihe Hindus number 517,679 
and 504,330 females; total, 1,022,009, or 59 6 per cent of 
tha^tal populatiom Proportion of Hindu males in total j^lindu 
P$SjiiSfitSo»» 50-7 per Cent The Muhammadans number 3 S 7>309 
mali^^and 33S>84^ females, total, 690,149, or 403 per cent 94 
th^’^^l^tflatiion. Proportion% of Muhammadan males in tot^ 
population, 51*8 per cent No Buddhists or Jams 
ard in ibe District The Chnstians number 226 males and 
177 ; total, 403. Proportion of males m total Christian 

56*1 per cent The remaining portion of the po^iula- 
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oinuwts of people professing vailoas undefined tfl|kifii( svito 
IW daaifified in the Census Report undar ii9tme 
^Vhty consist of zio6 males'and tzaS td^ftnt *x 

per cent, of the District population. The proportipa io 

the whole aboriginal population is 49*5 per cent ^ ’’I ^ u 

Division op the People into Town anp CouVtitriVJPhe 
population Af Pumiah District reside to a very lipnitit^ in 

towns. There are only three municipal towns — Piimiah,^Ei4sh- 
naganj» and Rdniganj, containing a total populaj^op of.^jc^x 
souls. The urban population has undoubtedly decreased during 
past century^ a circumstance which will be explained Ihbsequenjliy 
in the description of Pumiah town. The towns do not fumiril a 
larger proportion of the ordinary work of administration tlAn the 
rural villages, except m so far as the management of municipal 
concerns requires special supervision. ^ 

The Census Report of 1872 thus classifies the villages and towns. 
There are 1635 villages containing fewer than two hundred inhabit- 
tants; 1366 with from two to five hundred inhabitants; 853 with 
from five hundred to one thousand inhabitants ; 273 with fi:oin one 
to two thousand ^habitants ; 41 with from two to three thousand 
inhabitants ; 8 with from three to five thousand inhabitants ; a 
with from five to ten thousand inhabitants ; an4 i with from fideen 
to twenty thousand inhabitants ; making a total of 4179 villages or 
townships, with a population varying from two hundred to twenty 
thousand inhabitants m each. The following 15 a list of the prin* 
cipal towns and places of interest in the Distnct. 

Pu|[.NiAH, the chief town and Administrative Hcadquartei^ of the 
District, IS situated on the east bank of the river Saurd, in 25* 48' 
north latitude, and 87® 35' east longitude. The earliest recoids 
of the District have been lost, so that the exact datd on which 
the town was formally declared the Headquarters Station caimot 
now be determined, but it seems to have been somewhere about 
1771.^1 have not found any estimate of the populatiou before 
that made in 1811 by Dr, Buchanan Hamilton. He state$)^iilbat 
the ddroga or head constable of the town calculated that It oon- 
tained 8234 houses and 32,100 people; but of these, 2698 houses 
and 9951 people belonged to villages situated entirely in the 
country, leaving 5536 houses and 22,149 People for Ihe town, 
which then occupied ^ at least nme square miles.’ Dr. Buchanan 
HtUnilton adds : * I am apt to think that the ddfxga bus greatly 
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undeixaM^^^ howevet that may be, Ve must 

form iip^itlea of ^th# population of Indian towns by comparing 
them title extent of cities in Europe. This town, which oc- 
cupieij^f ajpaee eq[ual to more than half of London, most assuredly 
do«|i' net* cpntam^5o,oo<i people, although it is one of the best 
countifjf towns in Bengal/ Since that time there seems to have 
bee^ W very gt^^t decline in the population. The area for which 
at present day we have accurate census information is that 
contained within the municipality, whose limits, however, differ 
very much from those of Purniah town in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's 
tune. Still,'^a fair comparison may be made. The old town area 
remains intact, measuring three mile*; and a half long by one wide. 
The old Civil Station of Rdmbdgh, formerly a western suburb, now 
lies !n the centre of the municipality. The large suburbs towards 
the north — Mlydbazdr, Khalifa chak, and part of Abddlldnagar; and 
on the east, Begam-deuri, parts of I.dlbdgh and Khuskibdgh — have 
been lost;^but the still larger space included in the new CiviL 
Station — Madhubanf, Kha/dnchi-hat, Kdlidganj, Raghundthpur, 
and WdUtold — has been added. The area is now not less than 
15 square miles. In 1869 the Experimental Census disclosed the 
following results: — Number of houses, 7572; population, males 
5836, femalei: 5272 — total, 11,108; average number of souls per 
house, i’47. The Regular Censu*- of 1872, however, showed a 
considerably larger population. The lesults then ascertained 
ware as follow ; — Hindus — males 6004, females, 3641 ; total, 9645. 
Muhammadans — males 3551, females 2634, total, 6185. Chris- 
tians — ^rftales 122, females 105 ; total, 227. Total of all denomina- 
tionS^males 9677, females 6380. Grand total, 16,057. 

This markbd decrease in the last half-century is probably due to 
the unhealthiness of the climate, consequent on the silting up and 
stagnation^ of the river Kdli Kdsi. Purniah stems to have been 
chosen as the seat of the Muhammadan Government of the District 
when this river formed the main bed of the Great Kusi. As that 
rivet i^orked westward* in the manner already described, it gave 
place to a chain of marshes connected by low strips of land, which 
were fiooded in the rains, and% formed at that season of the year 
a continuous water-communication. About the time of the English 
occupation, this change seen^fs to have been going on, but was not 
yet complete. The main body of water had been diverted, but 
enough still remained in the Kill Kiisf to keep the swamps deep, 
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rniA very little of the bed was left dry f(^ any consideraide part of 
the year. The old records, whflst occasilnally mentirii^ epi- 
demics in the low tract to the south and east, make no fj^erence 
to the Headquarters town as being remarkably unhealthy. The 
Saur^ also, was then a larger river than« it is at the present day. 
The space between these two rivers, known as Rimbigh, although 
not so high as the country farther to the west,^v^ere the mSita^ 
lines stood, was chosen as the Civil Station on account of its 
proximity to the native town, which then lay entirely, to the east 
of the Sauri. A more unfortunate choice could scarcely have been 
made. The Station became about 1820 one of the most unhealthy 
in Bengal. A road from the military lines to the Civil Station, in 
which a sufficient water-way w^as not allowed, prevented draipige, 
and added to the jircvalling malaria. The old graveyard, situated 
in one of the gloomiest s[)ots in that neighbourhood, on a narrow 
tongue of land surrounded by perennial swamps, shows how great 
must have been the mortality of the European residents during the 
second quarter of this century. About 1835 it was determined to 
remove the Government offices to the higher country towards the 
west ; and a site w^as chosen nearly two miles to the west of the 
military lines, which had the mselvcs shared to some extent in the 
general untealth incss. After this change there was an appreciable 
improvement in the health of the officials and other residents, but 
Pumiah still continue d a \ cry unpopular Station. It scarcely deserves 
its ill name at tlie present time, as I am assuied by the Civil Surgeon 
that fevqj: is not common amongst Europeans. Th(j native town of 
Pumiah, however, has remained in its old jiosition, and is' still sub- 
ject to outbreaks of fever whu h pass into severe epidemics. It is 
believed that no less than 70 per cent., and in unhe'althy years 90 
per cent, of the native population suffer from this disease. 

Pumiah is a mimic ipalitj, constituted under Act iij. ()B.a) of 
1864. The municipal concerns aie managed by a committ^ of 
sixteen members, of whom thirteen are non-officials, ten being 
natives. During the year 1874 75, eight nleetings were hel(}||r The 
total municipal income for that year was as. od. ; of which 

^815, 8s. od. was derived from a tax on houses, lands, and buildings; 
^^234, 1 6s. od. from a tax on horses, carriages, and carts, including 
fees for their registration; 25,488. od. from cattle pounds; 

2S. od. from tolls and ferries ; from fines levied under the 
piunidpal bye-laws ; and ;^28o2, 8s, od. from other soutces. Of 
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this latter ttnumttt, ;^a7oo fonned the result of a public sabscriptioQ 
for the^^btiilditig the bridge over the Saur^ river. The incidence 
of mutaidjpal taxation was is. 3|d. per head. The income of 
1873-74 had amounted only to £izi4} od. ; and the average 
incoxhe of the three preceding years was jQi62T^ i6s. od. The 
total ij^enditure for 1874-75 ;^i387, 4s. od. ; of which £621^ 

12s. od, was foi^the maintenance of police ; ;^53, 6s. od. ibr con- 
servancy; 8s. od. for office establishment; £28^ los. od. 

for the repair of roads; ^66, 4b. od. for lighting chaiges ; and 
£S 1 f 4 S' od for miscellaneous expenses. On the 1st April 1875, 
the large balance of ;£'3i35i i8s. od. remained in hand, of which 
£534 represents accumulations from previous years. 

N^WABOANJ is a considerable village situated in par^and K.dnkjol, 
in north latitude 25° 28' 55" and east longitude 87° 16' 51", 34 miles 
distant from Purniah to™, and 12 miles from the banks of the Ganges, 
opposite Sdhibganj. The tradition regarding its foundation is, that 
on t)ne occasion the treasuie, while being sent from Purniah to 
Rdjmahdl, the seat of Government in the later Musalmdn times, 
was plundered by a band of robbers near the site of the present 
village, which was then a waste jungle. The Nawdb was unable 
to detect the robbers, and in order to protect this route determined 
to establish a village on the spot. A proclamation was made that 
any criminals who would settle and live there would be pardoned. 
People of this description consequently took advantage of such a 
simple condition of amnesty, and flo( ked in from all quarters. The 
village grew to importance, ajnd was called Nawabganj,^ after its 
fomider. It contains an old fort in luins, with about an area of 80 
acres. At Bdldidbdif, about a mile and a half fiom Nawdbganj, was 
fought the battle between Saukat Jang and Siraj ud Dauld, which 
has been already described. Naw’dbganj is considered to include 
the village of Bdkhmdi^, which lies a mile distant, and contains 330 
houses. The whole has been let in farm for five years from 1873 
to an indigo planter. The population is estimated at 1500. 
The following are the chief castes : — (i) Bandela Kshattnyis ; 30 
families; immigrants from Bandalkhand, some of whom are well- 
to-do landholders. (2)Br4hmans; 8. (3) Sunns; 84; shopkeepers. 
(4) Godlds; 38; cattle owners and herdsmen. (5) Gonrhis; 54; 
fishennen. (6) Tells; 5; oilmen. (7) Gingauntas; 65 ; Aat and 
basket mailers, etc. There are no public institutions of any kind 
in tins 'village, except a pdthsd/d or primary school. 
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Barsoi is situated on the eastern bank of the river M^^nandi, 
In pargand Badaur, in north latitude 25® 37' 15" and east ioio^itude 
87® 58' 26". It is thirty-four miles distant from Purniah, ijlhd eight 
miles from the Balr^mpur police statiom It ha^ one of the largest 
markets in the District, which is held every Wednesday^ and is 
attended largely by people who come from a distance of two or 
three days' journey. The market is under the direct management 
of the zaminddrs of pargand Badaur, who reside in Beni RasaJpur. 
The chief articles of wholesale trade are dried fish {sMUH machh- 
chya)^ tortoises, treacle {gur\ country-made cloth, chillies, turmeric, 
and onions. Paikarsy or petty traders, buy up those commodities 
in considerable quantities, and retail them throughout the District. 
About 100 cart-loads of dried fi>h come for sale tg the market 
weekly, and about 150 cartloads of gun Some 200 tortoises are 
also brought for sale. I’he dried fish comes from police circle 
Damdahii on the cast of the Kiisl, and from Bhdgalpur District, and 
is exported to Rang[)ur, Dindjpiii, Jalpdiguri, the Murang, and Kuch 
Behar. Many Neiiilis engage 111 this bianch of trade as paikdn. 
The or treacle comes fiom the Knshnaganj Subdivision, Ras- 
sakhod in polic e c ire le Balrdmpur, and Kumdrganj and Bochdganj 
in Dindjpur District. The cloth is bi ought m from Kdligdon in 
Maldah, and fiom Balrdm[iur and Kaclbd police circles in Purniah. 
All these tracts are inhabited by MomiUb, Rdjbansis, and Tdntis, 
who make coarse cloth. Chinny bags woven by the Koch people in 
Balrdmpur, and mats nunufactuied in police circle Krislinaganj, are 
also largely sold at Barsoi market. a village, Baarsof has no im- 
portance of any kind. There is a Government pound, and a |lolice 
outpost has recently been established. 

K.ARAGOLA, a village situated m pa/gaudDhairopuT, in 25® 24^30" 
north latitude and 87“ 26' 55" east longitude, is remarkable as the site 
of one of the largest fans held in the Lower Provinces. Formerly, 
when the Ganges flowed at the foot of the Pirpainti hill, this fair was 
held at the village of that name in Bhdgalpur District, on the south of 
the river. I cannot accurately determine ftie date of its transfer to 
the northern or Purniah bank, but it must have been very soon after 
the commencement of the piesent c(!ntury. The fair continued to be 
held down to 1824 at Kachiid Kol, in pargand Chak Dildwazi; but 
duringihe six following years the site was removed to Mandigorendi, 
an istimrdri estate in pargand Dharmpur, owned by a certain Shah 
Ali Rezd. In 1832 the site was again changed, and until 1843 
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fair was beld at Kint^agar, also in Dhannpur, the property of Ma- 
thuraaddt Ghose. In 1844, ^ox the first time, it wsfis faiid on land 
belon^^ to the Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah, in a village called 
Bakhij^ Sukhdi 185 1 the site was finally transferred to Kitigoli ; 
and since that year the fair has been regularly held there every 
February, except in 1874, the year of the Behar scarcity. The 
Darbhangah' estate, came under the Court of Wards in i860. The 
fair has now become a source of pecuniary interest, and has been 
leased out to farmers, who exact cesses both in money and in kind, 
"fhe frequenters of the fair received no advantages to compensate 
for these charges till about five >cars ago, when some sanitary 
arrangements were introduced, which, however, arc said to have had 
the effect ofj|reducing the number of visitors, and shortening the 
stay of those who came. I'hat some conservancy regulations were 
necessary seems certain, as this fair has always been a centre of 
epidemic outbreaks. Sinde 1870 cholera has twice spread from 
Kdr^goU over the Distric't, with very fatal results. 

The fair is held on a large sandy plain, which, during the period 
of its continuance, is covered with streets of small shops constructed 
of bamboos and mats. In these shops nearly every article of 
native domestic use is to be found. There is a very large sale of 
cloth of evtiy kind, from thick English woollens to fine Dacca 
muslins. Cotton long-cloths of European and native make, cut 
into lengjths to make d/iuO's for men or sans for women, are also 
abundant. These are generally white ; but coloured stuffs, princi- 
pally for pagrU or head-dresses, arc also sold. There is, moreover, 
a large trade in ploughshares of iron (which come, for the most part, 
from Monghyr), knives, and razors, the latter usually of English 
make. Brass and bcll-metal cooking utensils arc brought in great 
numbers from Calcutta and Rdjshdhf. The southern i)olice divi- 
sions of Purniah supply blankets and rugs from near Sdifganj and 
Kadbd, and reed mats from Balramjwir. Monghyr finds a market 
here for her ornamental cabinet ware, as well as for commoner 
sorts of furniture, such as chairs, stools, and tables. Her claystone 
quarries also supply querns or hand-mills for grinding corn, and stVs * 
or flat stones on which spices are pounded. Calcutta and some of 
the large up-Country towns send dressed leather, boots, looking- 
glasses, shawls, Rdmpur cMdars, silks, and kmkhdbs. The spice 
market, which is supplied from Murshiddbdd and Nadiyd, is gene- 
rally a Im'ge one ; but only as xnuch food-grain as is necessary for 
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, the wants of visitors is to be obtained. Lac ornaments and toys are 
. largely soldi being brought from Monghyr and Southern ‘JBfrbbdtn. 
A few dealers in English hard and fancy ware also attend^ to sell 
umbrellas, matches, soap, paper, candles, button^ etc. *1^ 

The attendance of the Ncpdlis at the Eir^goU &ur has ^been 
somewhat diminished by the prohibition of the sale of fireasnts' and 
ammunition. They still visit the fair, howeve:;^ bringing knives, 
MkriSy hill canes, ydk tails, drugs, such as chireta and mu$k, a little 
coarse lac, and ponies. They also bring a peculiar article <rf cbm- 
merce, the carapace of the pangolin or hajarHt (Manis peUtadac- 
tyla), with the dried flesh attached, which fetches a high price, as in 
the opinion of both Bengalis and Beharfs it forms the most power- 
ful of aphrodisiacs. In 1S76 no native jewellers attejjj^ed the fair. 
Tobacco and gunny, the two chief staples of export .in^umiah after 
rice, are not exposed for sale at Kirdgold, except in such trivial 
quantities as are necessary to meet the demand for the immediate 
consumption of the fiequcnters of the fair. 

The business done is generally purely retail ; but in some years, 
whpn country produce is in much request, and large stocks are in 
hand, a wholesale trade is developed on the last two or three of 
the ten days during which the fair is held. In 1876 it was estimated 
that 40,000 persons in all attended, and the fees levied from shops 
amounted to ^160, a smaller sum than has been obtained in some 
previous years. The piesent Manager of the Darbhang^h Estate 
has remitted some of the old cesses, such as those on bullock- 
carts, and also the mooring dues which were formerly levied on 
all boats moored on the bank of the Ganges during the fair. 
The fair is always protected by a considerable body of |>olice, 
and the Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate of the District is usually 
present. 

Kardgold is the terminus to which a steamer m. connection with 
the East Indian Railway plies fiom the station of Sdhibganj. Of 
late years, however, a large sandbank has formed in front of the 
village, on account of which the steamer is* obliged to* anchor at a 
point two miles farther down the river. This inconvenience is not 
felt during the rainy season, from the middle of June to the end of 
October ; but at other seasons of the year it is the gtfeatest obstacle 
to a pleasant journey from Calcutta to Ddrjfling. Kdr^U contains 
a police outpost, a ddk bungalow or staging-inn, and a post office, 
which is also the chief agency for the Government post bairiage 
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service Ip Two bt three small native firms 6f carriage 

ownei:$ established here. ^ 

B^IUSALPUR, in parganA Badaur, in north latitude 25® 37' 40'' 
and ei^ longitudp 87® 51' 51", six miles distant from the police 
station i«rf £adb^, and twenty-six miles from Purniah town, contains 
the residience of the Muhammadan zaminddrs of the parganA, It 
is the OnlJ^ village in Purniah in which there are many masonry 
buildihgs, some of which are two storied. It is situated on the river 
Kaak^l, which is formed by the confluence of the Pandr and an 
affluent of the Mahdnandd. 

SiRNiA is the name of a resumed milk or revenue-free estate, 
sit^ed in pargand Katiydr, in 25^ 29' 10" noith latitude and 87® 
east longitude, which is held by some Gosdins of the 
>lOThk«hdhl^ect. It was formerly a considerable village, but has 
lo 3 its importance in consequence of the silting up of the branch of 
the KSld Kdsf on which it stands. It is close to Hafldganj, a village 
containing about 350 houses, mostly inhabited by artisans ; and 
also to Manshdf, the residence of the principal indigo planter in the 
District. 

PUTHIA Lakhiraj is another large vilhge in pargand Dharmpur, 
situated in north latitude 25® 32' lo" and cast longitude 87® 18' 21^ 
It was format ly one of the chief centres of the saltjietre and cotton 
trades, but tne changes in the c oursc of the Great Kusi, which 
riv^r formerly passed below it, hav^ reduced it to comparative 
insignificance. It is still a flourishing agricultural village, but the 
only trade now practised is the manufactuic of bracelets. 

Kasba, situated in P .gand Havch ruiniah, in 25° 51' o" north 
latitude and 87® 34' 41" east longitude, is the largest centre of the 
rice trade in the District. It is chu.fly inhabited by Sunfis of 
Bengali extraction, who collect unhusked rice from the northern 
pargands of Purniah and from the Muraug. Their women clean it, 
after which it is exported to Calcutta. Kasbi lies on the road 
from Purniah to Ardriyd, and is distant about nine miles from the 
Civil Station, and fouPfrom the old city of Turniah. It contains 
1479' houses, with a population of 6288 souls. It possesses a large 
vemaculai school attended by\ 50 pupils, and also a police outpost. 

Saifganj, situated in north latitude 25° 32' o" and east longitude 
87® 36", in pargand Katiydr, was established by the Nawdb Sdif 

Khte about 150 years ago, and is now one of the largest vill^es in 
Pumiah. It has about 1500 houses, divided into thirty chauHs or 
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policeman’s beats. It is 20 miles distant from the Civil Station,«and 
has a vernacular school, a police outpost, and a Government distillery. 
It contains seven pakkd or brick buildings, one of which, tlbe only 
three-storied house in Fumiah, belongs to ahendra Kdriyan 

Rdi. There are three Muhammadan masjids or mosquey^in the 
village, one of which is a masonry building; and there is also a 
Hindu mdth or temple, erected in 1822 by Rdni Lildbafti, aunt of B 4 j 4 
Mahendra Ndrdyan Rdi. I’hcre are two old tanks — one excavated 
in 1822, and the other about 1807. The population of Sdi^anj 
itself is only 1200 ; but it is closely surrounded by suburban villages, 
which bring up the total pojmlation to close on 10,000 inhabitants. 
The following are the prevailing castes of the town ; — Brdhmans ; 
consisting of 15 families; mostly j)etty landowners and priests. 
Rdjputs ; 25 ; farmers and in zaminddri employ. One Rdyagth 
family. Kabirajs ; 4 ; Bcngdli immigrants from Maldah. Suhris ; 
250 ; traders from different jnrts of the southern Districts. sWkh 
Rikis; 28; come from the District of Gayd, and are distillers 
of liquor and sellers of gdnjdy o])ium, and other excisable articles. 
Dhdniyds; 53; who are cleaners of cotton. Momins; 130; weavers. 
Shaikhs; 200; farmers, labourers, etc. Godlds; 150; cowherds 
and sellers of milk. Garcris; 1 00 ; blanket makers. Binds; 150; 
fishermen and ferrymen. Tells ; 75 ; oil sellers, ^aniyds ; 13 ; 
farmers and petty landholders. Sonars; 25; goldsmiths. Kdnsdrls 
20; braziers. Thatheras; 5; sellers of brass ornaments. Dhobis; 
9 ; washermen. Banendrds ; 80 ; dealers in rice, etc. Guurdesi 
Kalals; who were said to have numbered 100 families formerly, and 
to have manufactured spirits, before the Shaikh Rdkis came here. 
Kungrds ; Co; sellers of vegetables. Pathdns; 10; who are 
farmers, etc. Tdntfs; 15; Hindu weavers. Kurorids; 60; sellers 
of fuel, etc. Sahesids ; 20 ; bullock gelders and cow doctors. 
Ldherfs ; 25 ; bracelet makers. 

The value of the rice exported from Sdifganj may be estimated 
at two and a half Idkhs of rupees, or ;^25,ooo ; and that of mustard- 
seed at half a Idkh^ or ^5000. The number of blankets annually 
xqanufactured is about 3000, valued at ;^6oo. The following is a 
list of the imports, which are valued altogether at about ;^Sooo ; — 
Wheat, barley, arhar^ pulse, kaldiy mafar, and kkesdri, from Manihdri 
in the south. Previous to the construction of the present Ganges 
and Sdrjfling road, the communication between Calcutta and 
Pumiah lay through Sdifganj ; and it is said that at that period the 
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trad^pf the town was much larger than at present The river bank 
opposite' Sibibganj (which the people of Furnish call lUjrotii) is 
28 milei from S^fganj, The rice trade is in the hands of the 
Bengali’^Sttniis, wjjo buy the rice and bring it in from the outlying 
villages, Their wives clean it, and it is then exported to Manihirf, 
Sihibganj, and other places on the Ganges. Mahendra 

Niriyan Rdi, who is childless, is the only representative of an old 
race,' which will be extinct when he dies. He is the second son of 
Srf Nixdyan Rdi, zaminddr of pargafid Kadbd. He and his brother, 
Rajendra Ndriyan R^i, inherited from their father the ancestral 
property of Kadbd, and also obtained by inheritance from their aunt, 
R^ni Indrabati, the zamindd/n of Katiliar, Ktimdripur, Sripur, and * 
Fathipur-Singhia. The shares of Rajendra Ndrayan Rai were sold 
by public auction in execution of a Civil Court decree for debt. 
About 30 years ago, Mahendra Ndrayan tlisi)Osed of his share in 
these divisions by private sale to a European for ;^45oo. The 
residence of this family was formerly at Sarid, 6 miles distant, 
but Mahendra Nardyan, about 1838, removed to Sdifganj. He 
belongs to a high-caste Mithila Brahman family*from Tirhut, called 
Soti. The leading Muhammadans in Sdifganj belong to the Shid 
sect, and celebrate the Muharram with great dlsj)lay. 

Krishnaoanj, the headejuarters town of the Subdivision of the 
same name, is situated in pargand Surjdi)ur, near the small river 
Rdmjdn, in 26® 7' 26" north latitude and 87® 58' 14" east longitude. 
It forms a half-way station on the Cxanges and Ddrjiling road. 
Krishn^anj was one of the places of which the population was 
enumerated at the time of the Exj)erimcntal Census of 1869, with 
the following results : — Number of houses, 2231 ; population, males 
191b, females 1763; total, 3673; average number of inmates per 
house, i‘ 65. In 1872 the regular Census showed a population 
more that twice as large, viz. males 4351, females 4139; total, 8490. 
The Subdivisional Magistrate's offices are situated four miles north- 
west of the town, at a place known as Bhaliyddangi, about half a 
mile from the east bank of the Mahdnanda, where there is also a 
or civil court, a sub-registry office, a school, and a charitable 
dispensary. The post office, coaching bungalow, and police station 
are at KLrishnaganj, which forms a chaukidari union. under Act xx. of 
1856, and is managed by a nyinicipal committee of seventeen non- 
official native members. During the year 1874-75, Ss. od. 

was realized as a house-tax, at the rate of 8 dnnds (is.) per head of* 
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th^ munidpal population ; of which 278, iSs. dd. wa$ espejifled 
on police, ;^29, 14s. od. on office establishments, tos. oi. on 
roads," and 10s. od. on buildings. At the close of the year there 
was a balance in hand of j£iSS, 14s. od., of which ;^I42, afe. o(L 
represented accumulations from previous years. ^ 

Raniganj is a small municipal town situated on the river Kamld, 
in parganA H^veli Purniah, in 26° 4' o" north latitudewand 87® 15' 51" 
east longitude. It stands on the high road from KhajU ghAt Ob^the 
Kdsf to the Headciuarters town, from which last it is distant thirty 
miles. For administrative purposes it lies within the Ardriyd Sub- 
division \ and it is sixteen miles due west from Basantpur, the Sub- 
divisional headquarters. The population of the hamlets contained 
within municipal limits is 3024 males and 3120 females; but the 
total inhabitants of Rdmganj itself number only 1498 soiils. The 
municipality is a chauMdan union established under Act xx. of 
1856. In 1874-JS its affairs were managed by a committee of three 
non-official native members. During that year the house-tax, at the 
rate of 4d. per head of the municipal population, realized ;;^io5, 2s. 
od.; and there was at the beginning of that period a balance p hand 
from previous years of ;^i6, los. od. The average income of the 
three preceding years had been ;^88, 16s. od. The total expendi- 
ture in 1874-75 was ^89, of which ;^75, 8s. od. was ddfcted to the 
maintenance of police, and ^^13, 12s. od. to the office establish- 
ments of the union. The balance in hand on the ist April 1875 
was ;^32, 12s. od. The municipal iiolice force consists of twelve 
men; and in addition to these, there are stationed ii\the town for 
the protection of the surrounding Subdivision, i sub-inspector, i 
head constable, and 11 constables. Riniganj contains a primary 
school, attended by 50 boys, whose teacher receives a stipend of 
Rs. 5 (los.) a month from Governn^eiit, besides local fees. 

Arariva is a large village situated in parganA Sultdnpur, in 26® 
9' 15" north latitude and 87" 32' 56" cast longitude, on the left 
bank of the l^andr, thirty miles noith of Purniah tbwn and four 
miles east of Basantpur. It contains 31 1 Iffiuses, and'a population 
numbering 1498. It formerly c'ontained a Munsifs court and a 
police station, and also gave its nafne to the criminal court sub- 
sequently establ^hed in the village of Tuikelf. These ofitces, 
together with a lock-up and excise stores, have now been removed 
to Basantiiur, on the right bank of the Pandr. Ardriyd has two 
schools, a middle-class vernacular and a primary school, in which 
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i&ught in both the Dexa-NigaH and Hindi-Kiithi 

chaiacteia* 

SAXlt^^ANJ ftfciwrAHA is a large village \Sifargan& Hdveli Piafciah, 
in 35^' north latitude and 87® 15' 51" east longitude, thirty- 

eight iniles distant from Pumiah and sixteen from Basantpur. It 
contain^ 109 houses, with 709 inhabitants, and lies within the nantin* 
ddA of Lajfishmipat Sinh. It possesses a middle-class vemacuflur 
aidi^d school, attended by 30 boys. * 

Dhoi^baja is a considerable village of pargand Sultdnpur, situated 
in 26® 16' o" north latitude and 87° 19' 21" east longitude, on the 
Matiydrl ro^id, forty miles distant from Purniah and ^xteen from 
Basantpur. It contains 683 houses, with 1784 inhabitants. The 
priDciary school is attended by about 50 boys. 

Ruins of Old Forts are met with in many parts of the District, 
Tho remains of three large ones in the Krishnaganj Subdivision bear 
the names Benugarh, Barijdngarh, and Asurgarh. Portions ot walls 
and foundations attest the fact that foils once existed, but their 
history is involved in obscurity. There are ample materials for 
archaeological researches, as rocks and portions of idllars with figures 
and inscriptions are to be seen lying about the sites. The story 
locally current as to ^he origin of these forts is that there were five 
brothers, Bfnu, Banjdn, Asura, Nanha, and Kanha, who each built 
2igarh or fortified residence, and mmed it after himself. The forts 
of Nanha and Kanha are pointed out, but arc scarcely traceable. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that these brothers were generally 
represented tp be Domkata Brdhmans. There arc tanks inside the 
enclosures; and the most gbsurd stories are told, and implicitly 
believed in by the villagers, in connection with the tank at Barijdn, 
known as Ddk-pakhar. One of the least extravagant of these stories 
is, that the earth of the tank, if taken near any other tank, has the 
power of immediately drawing forth from it all the fish it contains. 
The five brothers are said to have lived in the Vikramaditya period, 
that is to say, about 57 i 3 ,c. ; and the forts, it is added, were all built 
in a night. At Th^kft-ganj, in the northern part of the District, 
and west of Kdlidganj, stones with inscrii)tions were dug up by the 
Great Trigonometrical Surveyors several years ago, when the tri- 
angulation of the District was being effected. They were said to 
mark the site of the chief residence of a Rdjd Virdt, whose territory 
lay along the east of the Kdsf, and included the country round 
about as far as Rangpur and Dindjpur. Of this Rdjd Virdt, it is 
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related th^t he gave shelter to. Yudisthira atid his four brokers, the 
diiefs^of the Pandavas, during their twelve' years* exile, after they 
^ad been driven out of Hastinapur by the Kauravas, this Other branch 
of the lunar race. ^ 

Asurgarh is about four miles from DuUlganj, a little east of the 
h^ah^andd, and covers a space of irregular form, about 1200 yards 
in circumference. It rises suddenly frofti the surrounding plain to 
a height of 10 or 12 feet, and appears to be the earthen rampart 
of a fort ; but there is no hollow space within. It is not a natural 
elevation, however, but is formed of the fiebris of many buildmgS, 
the lower chambers of which are still sometimes found under the 
surface. The people on the spot state that some hundred years 
ago the place was covered mth trees ; and that no Hindu would 
venture to live on it, lest Asur*Deo should be offended. At length 
a holy Musalmdn came, and, killing a cow, took possession, which 
his descendants retain. They have cleared and cultivated the whole 
place, and enjoy considerable rcimtation. Hindus come occasion- 
ally and make offerings to Asur Deo. The Muhammadans, on the 
other hand, venerate the intre|)id saint by whom the ruin was 
cleared; and about 1500 of the faithful assemble, after the fair of 
Nekmard, in Dindjpur, to celebrate his memory. 

V1LT.AGE iNsniu'j'ioNs, although they still exist 5 n Pumiah 
District, are muc h less influential than was formerly the case. They 
may be classified under two main heads, the revenue-collecting and 
supervising agency, and the communal agency. The former had its 
origin in the times of the Mughul administration, and was then 
represented by two officials, the kdfiungo and the patwdriy the insti- 
tution of both which officers is popularly ascribed to Todar Mall, 
the great financier of the Emperor Akbar. 

Kanungos. — I’he kdnungo^ office was beginning to decline in 
importance, even before the period of English ascendancy. In 
my Account of Bhagalpur I have given a detailed description of 
this important post and its duties. Its decline in Purniah is 
thus described by the Collector, Mr. Hedlly, in a Report which 
he submitted in 1790 to the lioard of Revenue; — ‘In several 
pargands the kdm'mgdi is united to 'the zaminddH, and becomes 
totally useless as a separate office. Most of the other kdningos 
labour under some incapacity ; and even those who are competent 
to the duties seldom act, but for the most part leave the office to the^ 
management of their gtinidshtds. Thus circumstanced, the kdndngdl 
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does not answer the objects of its institution, namely, to check 
Oppressions and frauds and innovations, for which purpose the 
k^iUng&s were required to keep journals of daily receipts and occur- 
rences, to record the general and detailed accounts of ihtpargand^ 
to register the established customs and standing orders, and gene- 
rally authenticate and record all transactions and matters relative to 
the revenue.’ •Mr. Heatl|^ further pointed out that the kdningos 
had ceased to be independent officers of Government, as they and 
their assistants held farms under the samhtidr, and were consequently 
VOiy liable to be influenced by him. The office of kdnnngo was 
substantially abolished by the Permanent Settlement. 

Patwaris. — T he patwdri was an inferior subordinate of the kdn- 
dngo. The office has been maintained up to the present time, and the 
patwdfi still records facts relative to the village and its cultivation ; 
but, for want of any other superior, he has become a mere servant 
of the landlord. For many years, the zaffiinddr submitted to the 
Collector for approval the nomination roll of the pahvdriSy and a 
register of the names of patwaris so appointed from 1830 to 1849 is 
preserved in the Collectonite. This practice, which had fallen into 
disuse since 1849, was renewed in 1873-74. 

The following figures show the number of villages in each 
pargand according to the Revenue Survey, and the number of 
patwdris registered up to 1849 and in 1873-74 : — Asji, with 279 
villages; 41 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 42 in 
1873-74. Badaur, with 682 villages; 86 patwdns registered from 
1830 to 1849, and 37 in 1873-74. BuWgangal, with fifteen 
villages*; 2 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 2 in 
1873-74. Bhauri, with 1 village .and no patwd}i, Tijpur, with 
389 villages ; 30 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 34 
in 1873-74. Hdveli, with 603 villages; 2 patwdris registered 
from 1830 to 1849, and 186 in 1873-74. Dildwaqmr, with 77 
villages; 3 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and none 
in 1873-74. Kdnkjol, with 363 villages; 15 patwdris regis- 
tered from 1 830-1 849, •and 28 in 1873-74. Kumaripur, with 59 
villages, and 6 patwdris registered in 1873-74. Katiydr, with 77 
villages; 35 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 15 in 
1873.74. Kadbd, with 290 villages; 30 patwdris registered from 
1830 to 1849, and 42 in 1873-74. Garhi, with 40 villages; i 
^patwdfi registered from 1830 to 1849, and 5 in 1873-74. Gogrd, 
with 36 villages; i patwdri registered from 1830-1849, and 3 in 
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* lt| 7 S- 74 ii Maldawir, with 38 villages ; 2 fatwifis from 

y t83o-49, and 3 in 1873-74. HatancU, with S03 no 

faiwdrU Dharmpur, with 992 villages; 22G ic^i^tered 

^ from 1830 to 1849, and 190 in 1873-7*4. Chak^Diliwari^ TOh 43 
villages and no patmdris, Kholrd, with 12 villages, and ^p^tpmdris 
registered in 1873-74. Kdsimpur, with 33 villages and no jMgfidtis. 
SuMnpur, with 224 villages; 51 patum^U registered from 1830 tO 
1849, and 61 in 1873-74. Paw.lkhili, with 147 villages; tfy pa/- 
a/rfrfr registered from 1830 to 1849, and 28 in 1873-74. Sdigur, 
vnth 439 villages ; 102 patwdris registered from 1830 to 1849, 

90 in 1873-74. Fathipur Singhfi, with 165 villages ; 48 paiwdtis 
registered from 1830 to 1849, and 42 in 1873-74. Sdijyapn^r, with 
891 villages; 120 patiodris registered fiom 1830 to 1849^ and 80 
in 1873-74. Terdkhardd, with 75 villages; 8 patwdris registered 
from 1830 to 1849, and 13 in 1873-74. Shdhpur, with 5 villages 
and 2 patwdris legistcred from 1830 to 1849. When it is remem- 
bered that the Census returns have shown a large increase in the 
number of villages since the Survey, it is evident that the registra- 
tion, at all times incomplete, was particularly so in 1873-74. 

Each patwdn has charge of a mahdl^ consisting of a village or a 
group of villages, locally called a taluk The office is not hereditary. 
The proper duty of a patuniri is to keep the accounts or hisdh of the 
village or villages to \vhich he is appointed. To this work is now 
generally added that of collecting the rents. This is properly the 
function of the srimdn, who formerly made the collection ; but when 
Hhe^patwdri became a subordinate of the landholder, both duties 
were, from motives of economy, entrusted to one servant. ' He has 
to enter in an account-book, called stah, all sums received and 
disbursed on account of the mahdl^ to sign receipts for rents, to 
prepare the hastobM (gross receipts), jama wasil bdkt (receipts and 
balances), and other annual accounts, and to submit whatever 
returns are called for by the Collector. He is also empowered to 
give acquittances, farakh or farkhat^ to tenants when ‘their whole 
rent is paid. The siah is the day-book o'!’ the village. It shows 
all sums received and disbursed, whether customary or incidental. 
On being appointed, the patwdri pays a nazardnd to the ztsnfinddr^ 
the amount of which varies according to the extent of the%act 
under him, and the payment of which gives him a right to Haim 
pdiya^ or one pice per rupee per cent, of the total rent), wliicff 
the tenantry pay him on their receiving the fartiih. There ore 
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two in this District; one is called colleaoH bahili 

is, a /afwdri appointed with the approval of the 
Colleclj^r^pt^ other is called anjdmhar patwdA^yiho is appointed 
by th^ pminddr temporarily. He gets no samd of permanent ^ 
appointmeptf wd* is not entitled to the pdiya^ nor does he pay ' 
any n^dmfind^ The status of a patwdri "of the former class is, 
of course, theiigher of tMe two. A patwdri sometimes appoints 
a nMb^ who does the work on his behalf. The practke with 
regi9rd{to remuneration from the landlord varies in different par^ 
In some, he is paid at the rate of one dnnd in the rupee, 
or per cent, on the collections of every* year ; in others, 4^ per 
on the total rental, out of which he has to pay Rs. i. 8 
a month, or Rs. 18 = ;^i, 16s. od. a year, to the village mandal 
or gprdlt Again, in some pargand^ he receives a fixed monthly 
Fage, varying from Rs. 2 or 4s., to Rs. 12 or ^i, 4s. od.; and in 
others, where he is in charge of a small village, a yearly salary, 
called sdlidm, of six or seven rupees (12s. or 14s.). The pdiya 
which the patwdri gets from the tenants is in addition to the 
remuneration he receives from the landlord. When the post of a 
patwdri becomes vacant by death, resignation, or other cause, the 
zanAnddr appoints hi\ successor and fixes the salary to be paid, 
which may be either at the rate customary in the pargand or village, 
or at a new rate agreed upon with the candidate for the office.* 
Even when a village is sublet in patm or on lease, the zaminddr 
reserves to himself the right of appointing and removing the pat- 
wdrif who is, however, paid by the patniddr or the mustajiry as the 
case may be. It has been suggested that the pativaris might be 
required to keep registers of births, deaths, and mamages in their 
jurisdictions, and to submit monthly returns to the Collector. And 
this seems a work which they would be well able to perform. 

The Sriman is collector of the rents of a village or small group 
of villages, and has gjenerally to collect an amount varying from £^^0 
to ;£ioo a year. The srimdn is appointed by the landlord or his 
manager, and i!s paid alhonthly salary varying from Rs. 4*to Rs. 8 = 

8s. to 16s., and sometimes b)^ percentage on the collections. If the 
functions of z. srimdn and patwdri are united in one person, the salary 
is than when they are separated. In pargand Sult^npur the 
term mukaddam is used instead of srimdn. The title tahsilddr is 
Applied to an officer who has th|p management of an entire pargandy 
or a veiy large area. A tahsilddr^ therefore, has many subordinate 
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srUninsy who remit the collections to iiim. The sfilaiy of< It UfMliar 
V^es from to £1 a month. SrimdHs have to fomisih'security, 
unless exempted for some special reason from doing $o.^ 

The Mandal or village head-man of Eastern Bengal ismlhimiah 
a zaminddri underling. His duties are to ass&t the Sfimin or 
patwdri in the collection of the rents, and in the settlement of 
boundary disputes. He is always a resident of the pillage to which 
he is appointed, and receives monthly wages, varying from Rs* 0 to 
Rs. 4 s= 4s. to 8s. On the derhh of a mandal^ if his son is Of £t age 
he is generally selected to succeed to the post ; and in purgtmds 
the office of mandal is^distinctly hereditary in a certain family. In 
Dharmpur there are no such village officials. Mandals are usually 
selected from the Dhdnujc, Godli, Kurmi, and Koeri castes, or they 
may be Muhammadans. When a patiudri or srimdn has a small 
jurisdiction or taJnil^ tlic office of mandal is sometimes dispensed wim, 
the patwdri m sue h a case being assisted by the taindth or gordit. 

Tainath and GoRAir.— The taindth is a messenger attached to 
the patwdfi 01 srimdn His duties are to summon the tenants before 
these officials to pay rent, or account for the non-payment. He is paid 
a monthly salary of Rs, 2 to Rs 4, or 4s. to 8s. People of all castes, 
even Brdhmans, serve as taindths. In every village there is also a 
gordit, or kind of village watchman, on behalf of the landholder, who 
is remunerated eithei by a giant of chdktdn ot jd^r land, varying in 
extent from 2 to 30 bighds^ or by a monthly salary of from 8 dnr^s 
(is.) to 2 Rs. (4s). The office of goidit is generally hereditary. 
Like the mandal^ he is a resident of the village in which he serves. 
The Hdif and Dosildh castes supply the greater number of gardifs. 
When not employed on their special duties as guards or watchmen 
in the managing office, they attend the srimdns or patwdris with their 
papers and accounts from place to place, and summon the tenantry. 
The position of the taindth is higher than that of the gordit- The 
term pdik is used for both these officials in pargands Badaur, Tijpur, 
Hatandd, K^nkjol, and Kadbi. 

The Communal Agj ncy is but poorly*" represented by the jeth 
rayat and the chaukiddi. The former Js, throughout the greater part 
of the District, the village head-man. His office is practically elective, 
although not formally so. The title is in many cases passed on^rom 
father to son; but if the position is not maintained, it is but an empty 
name, and new rising men become the recognised leaders of the 
community. The jeth rayafs reward is his influence and the rank 
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assigned ^village feasts. He also receives, on such festive 
occasiohs^iM births, marriages, and harvest homes, little compli* 
menta^^ ||esent$. The chauldddr is to be found in eveiy village, 
and is geimially of the Hiri or Dosidh caste. He is paid by the 
villages^ h|g sdaifjr varying fropi R. i (2s.) to Rs. 3 (6s.) a month. 
His dudes are too well known to need any description. At the 
present time, chmUddrs are appointed by the District Superintendent 
of police, on the nomination of the villagers. 

Paramanik is the head-man amongst the lower classes, not 
only of Hindus but of MusalmAns, in the east of Purniah District. 
He decides questions affecting caste and other social matters, and 
teceives in return presents of grain, clothes, and occasionally money. 
Amongst some of the lowest castes, such as Kochs, PAliyAs, Dorns, 
Hdris, he performs many of the religious rites of the people, 
OM in ’a manner |akes the place of the purohit or village priest. 
His influence is relatively greater than that of any other kind of 
head-man. 

Kazis are still met with in Krishnaganj and ArdriyA, and also 
in parts of the Headquarters Subdivision. They attend at mar- 
riages among the respectable classes of Muhammadans. Among 
the lower classes, any one who can read or recite a passage from 
the Kurdn, is called a miilld ; he celebrates marriages and is 
remunerated by fees. 

Dress. — ^T he hot-weather dress of the better class of Hindus, 
when in their houses, consists only of a dhiiti, a piece of fine muslin 
about twelve feet long by three feet wide, v orn round the loins and 
falling t<3 the knee, with one end passed between the legs and 
fastened in at the waist behind. When they go out, a chapkanypx 
long, close-fitting cotton robe, reaching to the knee, buttoned on 
the right shoulder, and a pa^riy or round, flat head-dress, are worn 
in addition to the dMti; also a pair of shoes or slippers, the kharddn 
or wooden sandals being reserved for home use. A light, wavy, 
fine muslin cloth, or chddavy is also thrown over the shoulders. In 
the cold weather, a mirzdiy or waistcoat with long sleeves, is Worn 
under the chapkan ; and ove^ll there is a wrap called a bdldposh, 
made either of coloured cloth or satin, padded with cotton. Stock- 
ings ate very seldom used. The turban or pagri of a Br4hman 
differs fix>m that Ivom by the other castes of Hindus in having a 
peak in front, and when made of folded cloth the last fold is carried 
to the left of the head. Rich landed proprietors generally have 
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adopt^i for use in publici the dress of higher 

^classes, ^tdAngjfatjdmas and chogds. Hindu females of higher 
dass wear a sdri, or piece of muslin fifteen to eight6ex| lS|j^ long, 
which is wound round the waist and allowed tb fall belch^ ^ ankle 
on one leg, while a portion of the other leg is expose^ the tipper 
end being passed round the should^s and over the head like a veil* 
Brihtnan women tie the knot or konch of the sdri ia fronts iMbile the 
Kdyasths and other Siidras fasten it on the left side. All reifipe^able 
Hindu ladies, except Brdhmans, occasionaliy wear the ghugrdy a kind 
of petticoat made of satin or silk, and reaching to the anklesj wer 
which a dopatdy or embioidered silk scarf seven to nine feet iA 
length, covers the upper part of the body. Women of advanced 
age and Vidows do not wear the ghugrd. Sinddr (minium) or, ver- 
milion is much used by Hindu women on the forehead and, the 
crown of the head, but widows and unmarried gi^s are not permitted 
to apply it. The following are the gold and silver ornaments used 
amongst women of the better class : — Bdliy a small earring, and 
jhtimka, a pendant earring; bdld, poincM^ kdftgan, chdri^ bracelets 
and armlets of diffeient kinds ; a necklace, called sitdmdla; panch- 
/ahflf or a fivefold chain hanging over the breast; kdntmdtay a 
close-fitting necklet ; and kards or anklets. Besides theses rings 
are also worn on the fingers. Widows arc prohibited the use of 
ornaments of any kind. 

The ordinary dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper is also a dMH, 
In public, or on any siiecial o( casion, a substantial chddar is worn 
over the shoulders ; some wear a mirzdi under the chddar^ and a 
piece of coarse muslin tied round the head for a turban. Shoes are 
rifely worn, the khanliat taking then place. In the cold ^weather, 
a dohar^ or heavy cotton sheet, is woin above the dhdti during the 
day, and at night a razdi, or quilt of country cloth. The females 
wear sdrU similar to those used by the upper classes, but not so fine, 
and less ample. The ornaments most used by middle-class women 
are : — Ndns/h, worn round the neck ; cMris and bdzibands^ for 
the brms. Young w^omen are permitted to use coloured sdHs 
on festive occasions and at marria^ ceremonies. The semi-Hin- 
duized aboriginal tribes, such as Chapwdls, Piliyds, Kochs, and 
Gonrljfs, who form the lowest order amongst the Hindus, dress very 
scantily. A piece of cloth called lang&tl^ worn sbmething a$!er the 
fashion of a dMH^ but much shorter and narrower, is hardly sufficient 
for decency. The dhiti^ if possessed by any, is laM by to be worn 
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<m holidiit^ winter , they wrap themselves in a coar^ kind 

of counitl^ Ibtanket The women wear country-made sdrisj which 
they for new till they are worn out and fall to pieces* 

In tha-’^didle of the Krishnaganj Subdivision, part of Aririyi, and 
the PsHmpur p(Sice drcle of the Hcadquartf^ Subdivision, the 
^omen Wtet a dress called a kaujfa, or consisting of a 
piiece ol^GlOth measuring from seven to nine feet in length and four 
feetvindde* It is passed under the arms, and the corners are tied 
above 4he bosom. It is closed in front by being lapped over and 
fastened in under the left arm. The only ornaments used by those 
who can afford any are Mris or wristlets, made of kdnsd or bell- 
metal, and 6d/is or earrings of silver. 

Muhammadans of the highest class paijdmas or drawers, and 
a and cap w^en at home. The paijdmas are generally 

made pf long-cloth, and the chaphan of fine muslin. Caps are made c 
of various patterns. Pdnchpalld or t^oltopis are of velvet, made 
after the Calcutta fashion, and generally with gold lace on the sides; 
or they are white, and of Dehli make, witli needlework embroidery. 
KishAnamd or dopaUd caps were formerly in \ogiie, but at present 
they are only used by old men. The chapkans of the Muhamma- 
dans differ ^from tho‘e of the Hindus, being fastened on the left 
shoulder. Formerly, Jr were the ordinary out of door dress of 
both respectable Hindus and Muhammadans, but they are used now 
only by old people who do not c arc to follow the new fashions, and 
at the time of marriage. On special occnsions, satin paijdmas^ silk 
ox chindpat chapkans^ ktnkhdh kahds^ with loo c slec^es, and shawls 
and kink%db chogds are worn. The clio^d is a loose coat falling to 
the knee, and closed only at the ncc k. When respectable Musal- 
mins visit Europeans, they generally wen perils called amdmahs. 
Old Muhammadan gentlemen wear abas of broadcloth, and not of 
kinkAdbf as young men do. The abd^ arc flowing ovci coats fastened 
by a single button on the breast. They often also wear plrdns^ 
a loose shirt-like garment, above the patjdmas instead of a cliapkan. 
Both young and old wear'ftqckings of Euiopcan make Fonnerly 
they used to wear paitdbas o^oarsc foot socks During the cold 
weather, both young and old wrap a shawl or hdldposh over the 
cJui^him or pirdn^ the latter being preferred by the old. They 
wear Dehli-made ndgara or shoes, sandals being very seldom used by 
men of position. When visiting Europeans, they generally wear 
English shoes buckles. Young men, however, are still very 
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^'partkTto ndgara shoes made in Beniries after the 
' it is not considered good manners to wear them inside a beSuie. At 
night they wear MngU or tahhands^ and take off theit I^dmas. 
Muhammadan ladies wear sdris, generally in the same Way as the 
Brdhman women Under these they wear a kdrfdf (h: jacket 
reaching to the waist with long sle^s. Formerly they vUMgAl^lirtds 
with short sleeves. In Pumiah, lames do not wear the dfigfyd or 
bodice. Kdrt&s are loose, and have one button at the throat The 
dngtyd is tight, and is laced behind. 

A lady of rank on special occasions wears a gown, pesivdjf wWch 
reaches from the neck to the feet, and has sleeves. It is made of 
fine muslin, bordered with gold or silver lace. A veil of one breadth 
of cloth, six cubits long by three wide, or ekpattd, made of fine 
musUn, edged with gold or silver lace ; a pair of long drawers, sur- 
^ war^ which are tied at the waist like those of men, but are exceed- 
ingly narrow at the ankle; and slippers with long-pointed toes, 
covered wttli gold and silver embroidery, complete the costume. 

Middle-class Musalmin men and women dress in the same kind 
of clothes as the above, but made of less valuable materials. Men 
of the lower classes, such as labourers, wear dhMs and lartg&As like 
low-class Hindus, and the women buhts, the only difference with 
the latter being that the chtais or wristlets worn* by Musalmin 
women are usually made of lac mixed with clay. 

The Dwlllin(.s of the people may be divided into five distinct 
kinds, each tenanted by a certain class of the population. 

The lowest class, the or day-labourers, build their houses 

with a bamboo framewoik, walled in with mats made 'bf reeds, 
and thatched w^ith ulu grass. Such houses consist of a single room, 
measuring from lo feet to 12 feet in length, and from 6 feet to 8 feet 
wide, having a pent roof called a do-chhaprd or lokdu The ends of 
the house are perpendicular, th‘e walls running up to the apex of the 
roof, which does not incline in these directions. They have no 
windows, and the only means of entrance is a doorway dosed by 
a loose mat formed of grass, secured wjCx^ strips of bamboo. The 
walls are plastered on the inside witly-iay. A house of this descrip- 
tion costs in all from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4,^ or 6s. to 8s. 

The houses built by the grihdsts^ or small farmers, are a little better 
^ and more commodious than the foregoing. They are firom 15 to 18 
feet long, and from 9 to 10 feet broad, the uprights of the rOof being 
made of sU (Shorea robusta). They are toown as banglds, which 
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ill 

difier the itHhkapri in shape, the ridge of \he roof 

curved instead of straight. The walls are constructed 
of sl^ of bamboo, bindmg together thatching grass plastered over 
with daj?^ The^house is usually surrounded by a yard confined by 
walls £>nOed of the same materials. The female members of the 
^ati% t^ide in this area, to v^hich strangers are denied admission* 
Outside its limits* is constructed a second hut, or do-cAAqprd, the 
walls of idiich axe unplastered. It is called ^Lgodll or cow-sbed. 
Here libe men pass much of their leisure time, and at night the cattle 
are kept in it, and the boys of the family sleep there. Close by the 
.gdill another building is made, which is known as the bditorkhdnd^ 
and here visitors are received. It consists merely of a roof supported 
either by sdl or bamboo posts, the sides being left entirely open, and 
there being no walls or doors. 

Farmers of the better class, called md/gusdrs, have several houses 
of the d(hclilkaprd or bangld kind, within an enclosure, entirely set 
aside for their wives or female relatives. The house occupied by 
the male members of the family is called a c/iaudri, and is a square- 
buDt cottage. The roof is formed of chhapars of a triangular shape, 
the base of each resting on a side wall, and the upper angles 
being joined together at the top. In this kind of house there is 
a takht(^o*h or wooden platform, covered over either with mats 
or blankets ; and a few khatids or bedsteads, rough frameworks 
supporting a coarse netting. Other huts and do-chhaprds are built 
as out-offices, and for the accommodation of cattle. The dhdwa 
is another kind of cottage, inhabited by the better class of tenanby. 
It is formed of clay spread on bamboo mats, supported on xiAwood 
uprightft It is chiefly intended for the protection of property in 
case of Are, and is used as a storehouse. 

Mustdjirs and patniddrSy and other small landholders, build 
chatidris for the accommodation of their females. The fence 
surrounding the family enclosure is usually made of bamboo matting 
plastered over with clay, but the few who can afford to do so 
build brick walls. A^%ljort distance from this zandnd-khdndy or 
women’s-house, another cR^dri of larger dimensions, with from four 
to five doors, is erected. Its clay-plastered walls are often white- 
washed with lime. Here the master of the house has his office, 
and tspends most of’ his time. The fakhtaposhy in houses of this 
description, is covered with a satranji or carpet, over which a white 
or i^pired cotton sheet is often spread. A few chairs are also kept 
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> ft but seldom come into requisition excq^t f(xr ibe of a 

^ IB^peaa Out-houses of the same kind, or ^ on a 

l^iUtnaller scale, are built as storehouses, and for the use of and 

tattle. Wooden doors are not, as a rule, found in ch^dfis. vljlhe cost 
of these buildings varies according to their size, and the xnatesdUs of 
which they are constructed. If sdl beams and posts are usedi and 
the walls are made Of bamboo matting and claty, the cost minges 
between £15 and £2$ ; but if the walls are of brick and mud, the 
expense is as high as ;;^ 6 o. 

Larger landed proprietors or zaminddrsy who arc not numerous 
in the District of Purniah, live In masonry houses called deMSyS 
built in a style common in the East, but on a small scale. Tbe 
zandndy a square-built, flat roofed house, is enclosed within hi^ 
brick walls. In front of it, anothci large oblong building is con- 
structed, in which are the business apartments. The flqpr is covered 
with z,farashy a kind of figured floor-cloth, and on a portion of this 
is spread a satranjiy or carpet, covered with a white sheet A 
number of large pillows and bolsters are placed on this sheet for the 
convenience of visitors, who redme on them, the proprietors occujy- 
ing a cushion called a kalin. It has become the fashion to fit up 
the best room of the house in the English style, with sofas, q^rm-chairs, 
mirrors, and pictures. This room is reserved for the reception of 
European gentlemen. 

Food 01 the Plopll, — Hindus of the highest class ordinarily eat 
fiHs and khdjL, rice and pulses. Purls are made of flour mixed 
with water, forming unleavened bread, which is kneaded into very thin 
cakes and fried in ^/li or clarified butter. Bhdjis are vegetable 
dishes formed of potatoes, bdigtmsy and greens of sorts, similarly 
fried. Wheaten flour and kalai pulse, mixed together and prepaitd 
like pdrisy are called kdcharls. Pigeons and the flesh of young goats 
are also eaten; but milk, curds, and sweetmeats of various kinds are 
considered the most dainty food. Middle-class Hindus eat pulses 
and rice with vegetable curiy. On special occasions they make pdfisy 
as the higher classes do. They eat fish >^ifen cheap. Fish is hot 
so much eaten, however, by the Hindu^f this District as by those 
of Lower Bengal. Low-class Hindus generally eat rice and ddly 
and greens, called pafud or Idfa, On festive occasions they uSe 
dahly chdrd, a preparation of rice, and* burnt molasses or gdr^ ^ 

The usual diet of the higher class of Muhammadans in Purniah 
is rice and curry made of fowls, highly seasoned with i^es. 
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^ xo or XI a.m.^ and dine at abbut 
8 or 'A few of th|fn take a light meal in the mornings 

which^, call ndsht 4 * Curds is a favourite article of food both 

with {mor and the rich. They mix it with rice and add a small ' 
quad^i^ of salt.^ Curry is made of meat which has been well 
jvaifh^'Virith water, and then placed for a time in curds. To^ cook 
Qne'pouhd of aneat they place four ounces of gki in a sauce-pan, 
and when the ghi is melted, spices are added. After a time, the 
meat with the curds is put in, together with a few sliced onions. 
The whole is then allowed to simmer on the hearth for a short time, 
after which the curry is ready for use. The diet of middle-class 
Afusalm^ns is very similar to that of Hindus of the same position. 
A ftivourite vegetable dish amongst them, called iarsi^ is pre- 
pared from greens flavoured with dmchur^ or unripe mangoes 
dried in the sun. Young buffaloes, called pdnras in this District, 
are in much demand for food. Both Hindus and Musalmdns of 
the lowest class make a kind of tea, by adding boiling water to the 
dried leaves of the patud plant. They drink it chiefly in the cold 
weather, and flavour it with salt or burnt sugar. 

Amusements. — ^The most general amusement amongst the people 
of Pumiah is derived from cards, packs of which are cheap and 
plentiful it! every hazdr. The four favourite games are ddk hrtij\ 
a game much like whist ; tfiH dharddhari, a kind of Old Bachelor, 
except that the interest of the gam^* centres in the queen instead 
of the knave ; nakshumdr^ or pips, a i)urely gambling game , 
and rdngmdr^ the native substitute for bezique, which is played by 
men and women of the better classes. In ddk bnij\ which is played 
by three persons, the pack of 52 is first reduced in number by one, 
Iso that 17 cards may be dealt to each player. The pack is then 
cut, the lowest card of the cut being the rang (= colour) or trump, a 
manner of deciding the trump less open to manipulation than that in 
use amongst Europeans. The play begins with the person on the 
right of the dealer. The ace is the best card, and the winner of the 
greatest number of does not thereby win the game, but only 
obtains the ddk or calP. The cards are taken up, shuffled, and 
dealt out If, in the first round,— let us suppose, — A has 
woix 10 tricks or 30 cards, B 4 tricks or 12 cards, and C 3 
trid(ps or 9 cards, the ddk is thus effected. After the second deal 
A takes up his 17 cards and demands 5 cards from B ; that is, the 
diSarenoe between 17 and 12, B’s previous winnings. These 5 A 
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«ompaseit with his own hand, and of the as cards th» ia h^a hand 
netums B die five worst. He then acts ^pi the same wajr tofiods C, 
demanding from him 8 cards. A in this way enters on dm qecond 
round with a very strong hand. If, in the first, or any jmb|keqtient 
round, any one of the players fail to score a trick, &e goes Qtrt of the 
gam< and his stake, if there is one, is played for by the other two. 
Whoever scores all the tricks in any round wins the game. JDdi irij 
is a great iavourite with native gentlemen, and they may be found 
playing it at all ‘hours of the day. The natives of the District 
usually bet more or less on it, but the numerous Bengalia who 

have settled here do not. 

\ 

Blbl dharddhari does not require so much skill as the last game, 
and is generally played by a much lower class of people. The wotd 
is a compound, meaning, ‘ catch the queen/ It is played by four 
persons placed as at whist, partners being opposite each other, but 
being allowed to communicate by signs or even by whispers. The 
arrangement of the players shows that this was not the original 
intention of the game. The cards are dealt as in whist, 13 to each 
player, the rang or trump having been determined as in ddk brij\ 
The object of the game is to secure the queen of trumps, which 
can only be forced by a person holding the king or the ace. Skill is 
shown in this game, m which suit must be followed, by the player 
who holds the queen leading other trump cards, in such a way that 
his opponents must play the king and ace, if they have them, before 
he himself is compelled to produce his queen, 

Nakshumdr is a very simple game. The four knaves are taken 
out of the pack, and then the cards are thoroughly shufB^* and 
placed in the centre of a circle of players. Each player takes one 
from the top and counts the pips. In this ttie king count$ as 
twelve, the queen as eleven, and the ace as one. Whoever in two 
draws gets 17 pips, or the nearest number below that number, wins 
the stake, unless some of those who have drawn minor numbers 
wish to try their chance in a third or fourth draw. This game is 
almost entirely used for gambling purposj^e^ and is much played 
during holidays, such as the Hull festivaLwi March. 

In rangmdr^ which is played by two persons, usually a man and 
woman, the complete pack is used. When the cards are shuHled, 
they are placed between the players, who each take two cards at 
first, after the usual cutting and determining of the trump, A card 

then played by one person, which the other tries to take widi one 
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of hattd • Af^ter*thiS| the first trick, eax^b person again 

takes di^ieatid the pack. When this has been exhausted, the 
winningi^^i^H^ch party constitute the source from which his draw- 
ings ar^ ttjHtl. In this way the game goes on till one or other wins 
the whole pack, and * beggars his neighbour.' 

^ Thfl^denominations of the cards are — the ek&^ or ace; the sihiby 
or n^ter, the king ; the bibi, or mistress, the queen ; the ghuldm^ 
or slaye, the knave ; the dheld^ or ten ; the nakf^^ or nine ; the 
or eight; the sattd^ or seven ; the chhakd^ or six; the panjd^ 
or five ; the cAaukdy or four ; the teriy or three ; and the Mrly or 
two. ^ 

Sx^ranjy or chess, and pdsdy or draughts, are less played than in the 
southern and eastern Districts, and usually by immigrant Bengalis. 

The games of boys are not numerous, and are very simple. 
Kapdiiy or kdiudddd, is very like the English game of prisoners' base. 
Two bodies of boys of equal number stand in two courts, separated 
by a well-marked line. A boy of one party runs into the other 
court, crying dddiy dddd, and tries to touch with his hand any one 
of the other party. As long as one breath lasts, he is not attacked, 
and all fly from him. The instant he ceases to cry dddd — and he is 
allowed only one breath — the whole party turn on him and try to 
catch him before he can reach the boundary-line and get into his 
own court. Any one whom he m^y succeed in touching, and he 
himself if he be caught, are reckoned as dead, and excluded from 
the game, Gdlldduda consists in defending with a stick a single 
wicket or piece of earth, at which a second boy throws a short piece 
of woO(}*about three inches long. Cowherds are fond of a game 
played with kaurisy something like taw. Each i)layer puts down 
two to four kauriSy all in a row. Then each in turn tries to hit 
them with a large kauriy called dntd. Whoever hits any of the 
small kauris in the row wins the whole. The manner of projecting 
the dntd is peculiar. It is placed on the top of the left index finger, 
which is well drawn back between the index finger and thumb of 
the right hand, and then like a miniature catapult. 

Agriculture. — Rice CqfLTivATiON in Purniali District is a 
matter of great agricultural importance. The quantity of this grain 
produced, although less than in purely Bengal Districts, is consider- 
ably larger than in the more western parts of Behar. There are 
three di^ct kinds of rice,— the boro or spring rice, the bhadai or 
autumh'ricse, and the aghmi or winter rice. The two latter are 
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^divided into well-maxked classes^ coarse and vluch 

&ere are numerous subdivisions and varieties^ 

(r) Boro rice is grown on rather low lands, suck aa A^Adving 
banks of rivers and marshes. As the floods retire h^l^^fend of 
October, but whilst a few inches of watei^ still remain, Ao land is 
ploughed; and as the inundated area grows smaller during the whoh* 
of November, more land is similarly added. After ploughing^ the 
land is allowed tp remain ten or fifteen days, until the water entirdy 
recedes. The seed is then sown broadcast on the strip of land first 
prepared, having been steeped in water for four or five days previous 
to sowing, in order, to make it sprout, and afterwards put in a 
warm place and covered with grass. In two months — ^that is, by about 
the beginning of January, it grows to the height of a span or a span 
and a half, and is then transplanted into the land prepared later than 
the seedling bed. In May, or within four months after trani^plant* 
ing,*the rice is ready to be reaped, so that the whole period, fiom 
ploughing and sowing to reaping, is about eight months. An indus- 
trious man with a pair of oxen can cultivate ten standard iigkds or 
3 J acres. The seed required is 3I ma?ts or aj cwts., at the rate of 
15 sers of 7 2 ukka weight per The average yield is 6 fftans 

of unhusked rice per or i2| cwts. per acre. 

(2) Bhadai rice is generally sown on high ground. The field is 
ploughed ten or twelve times after the first showers of spring, and 
the seed is sown broadcast in April or May. As soon as the young 
plants are six inches high, the land is harrowed for the purpose of 

^ thinning the crop and clearing it of weeds. The crop is harvested in 
August or September, as it ripens. The Collector returns tk^ thirty- 
two pnncipal varieties of hhadai nee as follow : — Coarse rice grow- 
ing in a high, dry soil, — (i) ag/iani, in a high or medium moist soil, 
{2)jabf (3) dhalkuni^ {4)gb'/w/d, (5) gardbariy (6) lakhly (7) kachdiy 
(8) bkerwdy (9) arrdy (to) Ihulmdtiy (ii) pdkhary (12) barlkf (13) 
bhathialy (14) lUjiy (15) gam/iy (16) megh-sdmar^ (17) dndi^ (18) 
rangpdly (19) sdrddsy (20) gafihaHd, Fine rice growing in a high or 
medium moist soil, — {21) bathd:^doly{22) Mftahd-duldhd^{ 2 ^ asftarmdy 
(24) jdbniy (25) dmdghory (26) mudiy (/i) Hramphuly (28) ketikd^ (29) 
soednsi, (30) gMsar, (31) saj^iiy (32) jasud. Bathdsdol is the finest of 
these varieties. Bherwd emits a pleasant odour, and kamkdAuUhd is 
remarkable for its red grain tipped at either end with black, JSJkkial 
rice is usually followed by a winter crop of pulse, oil-seedsi, wheat, 
or fine transplanted winter rice, particularly in the twe c( ^hanl. 
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Some kte admit of pulse being sown amongst them when 

nearly Land yielding iAmfaf ripe also often pleduces a crop 
of %ing, before the rice is sown. ^ 

(3} oij; winter rice, is usually cultivated on low land, 

althoujfb many species are grown on comparatively elevated soils. 
iiPuriri^ Wt early^mbnths of the spring, every opportunity is taken ^ 
prepaie land which does not bear a second crop, by repeated plough- 
inga %. May, when there is usually a good shower of rain, a nursery** 
ground, tailed Urdr, is ploughed four times, and the seed scattered 
thickly over it. When the seedlings make their appearance, another 
held is prepared for transplanting. By this time the rainy season 
has set in, and the field is dammed up by means of low ridges, so as 
to retain the water. It is then repeatedly ploughed until the water 
penetrates the soil, and the whole is reduced to a thick mud. The 
young rice is then taken from the nursery and transplanted in rows 
about nine inches apart, the plants of successive rows being made to 
alternate. Much aghani rice is also sown bioadcast, but this is a 
less^ productive, though cheaper, method of cultivation. If there are 
early showers sufficient in April and May to enable the nursery beds 
to be thoroughly prepared, nearly all the sowings of the year are 
subsequently transplanted. But if, as often happens, there is no 
rain until the legular rains begin to set in, in the middle of June, the 
area of broadcast rice is greatly inci eased, and beds of seedlings are 
found only neai rivers, tanks, and other sources of irrigation. Rice 
which Is sown broadcast is called lathahdn^ and this manner cflT sow- 
ing is (tp distinguish it from ropd or transplanting) styled bdogL 
The harvest takes place in November and the beginning of De- 
cember, except in years in which the rains extend far into October, 
when the ripening of the gram is jiroportionately delayed. The 
Collector returns the following seventy vanclies of aghani : — Coarse 
rice sown in May and June, transplanted in June, July, and August, 
reaped in October, November, and December, and requiring 
eighteen inches to two feet of water to bring it to perfection : — (i) 
ArndgAifur^ (2) jper7vdpank^^t\($) samdndatiri^ (4) aW/, (5) kantudy 
{6)pamlrdy (7) bdlaniy (8) renghdlohdgy (9) bachiy (10) dudrdjy (ii) 
rdmsAt^ {ii)karddly {i^)pdhhary{i4) sathidkarmdy {i^) haranpdnjdry 
(16) S^dl} {in) jagarnathidy (18) gehurndn, (19) rasdry (20) kindrdy 
(21) pagjdthy {22) bakarudy (23) sdlkumdr. Coarse rice sown in 
April arid May, transplanted in May and June, reaped in December, 
requiring Atom three to six feet of water in the field in which it is 
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0 comi: — (^4) Arrd, (25) dajdr^ (26) ufdf (27) "(2^) flchar^ 

(29) kajargar.^o) bargd, (zi)jadrd^ (32) iimrd, (33) tmgar, (34) 
(fiS) laras, (36) akdlbir. Fine rice sown ^ 'May, Jfwe, and 
July, transplanted from ist July to 15* SepteniJ>er, and harvested 
in the end of October and November: — (37) BlranphU^ ^j8) mil- 
(39) samjird, (40) madhtid^ (41) bdsmathi, (42) katkdf (49^ 
raharidy (44) rdmni, (45) chegaul^ (46) gbdsar, (47) numhidj (48) 
bhdisariy (4^) goMa/sdr, (50) mansardy (51) khoridy {^2) sdrfyamdkMy 
(53) ^ohdbi, (54) sdgdpankhiy (55) kanakzir, (56) aisniy (57) idnudy 
(59) harparshddy (60) kirthpaly (61) rdmduldriy (62) daSy 
(63) rdjmaghy (64) sHdsdry (65) nadaliy (66) pkiulidy {^i)jasudy (68) 
kauduy (69) mirchgoly (70) bahatnu Little water is necessary for 
fine aghani rice. Even if no water stands in the field no serious 
harm is likely to follow, if the general rainfall is sufficient. 
utmost, a foot of water is advantageous ; more may kill 
Kherdhd is a coarse aghani, sown in April and May, reaped in 
December, and never transplanted. It grows on high land in about 
a span of water. 

Ricf Harvesi. — Rice is reaped by cutting off the ears {sUd)y 
with about a foot and a half of the stalk attached. It is then tied 
up in sheaves or bundles {bojh), and carried to the threshing-flpor 
{khdmdr), which is prepared by merely cutting off the surface turf 
with a spade, and sometimes, though very seldom, smoothing the 
earth with the palm of the hand, after having first sprinkled it With 
fine 01 ack earth {chiknd-mati) mixed with water. A pole or 
bamboo is now driven into the ground in the centre of the deared 
area, round which the sheaves are placed, and a number of cattle 
are then brought up, tied neck to neck to the pole. These are 
driven round and round, and effectually tread out the grain, sqiijir- 
ating it from the stalk and the ear. The stalk left, called nerdd 
or podly and after the grain has been threshed out, daoniy is care- 
fully stacked for the use of cattle whei^ pasturage is scarce, or 
when the inclemency of the weather during the rains will not 
permit them to leave cover. The graij^ now collected in a heap 
on the threshing ground, and the process of separating it from 
any stray straws, and cleansing it of dust and chaff (an operation 
called osdn£)y is next proceeded with. This is effected by lifting a 
quantity in a basket, and gradually letting it M to the earth while 
a moderate wind is blowing. The grain falls on the ground, while 
all imperfect grain and intermixtures, being lighter, are blown away 
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to a distsmce. . purified, the net is fit to he stored. Store- 
houses are wed bakhaii or mundhar^ according a$ they happen to 
be ron^fl or square. They are merely thatched^ houses, raised 
from the Id^und on blocks of wood or piers of masonry supporting 
cross beams or bamboos, on which the flooring, also of bamboo, 
rests. ,The inside of these repositories is covered with a coating of 
"fene clay, as otherwise the rice would be liable to suffer from damp. 
The grain is taken out as occasion may require. In most places 
the Same labourers both reap and thrash the grain. The cost of 
harvesting is thus estimated : — Every reaper is expected to cut in 
a day two bundles and six mutis of rice. Each bundle consists of 
twenty mutis or handfuls, the muii being a conventional measure, 
considerably exceeding what can be held in the closed hand. Of 
the forty-six mutis received from the reaper, the farmer keeps forty- 
two add gives his labourer four. The four viuiis contain about 
2\ sets^ or s lbs., of rough rice. The rate for threshing, when 
performed by men, is one ser out of eight sers thrashed. A 
good deal of fraud is believed to be practised by labourers in both 
operations. 

Rice Husking. — Paddy or unhusked rice is shelled and converted 
into rice, or cAdu/^ in two ways. In the usAnd method, the grain is 
first boiled in water until the shells of the paddy split. It is then 
taken off the fire, permitted to cool, and pounded in a mortar or 
uAAtif if a small quantity is being prejjared, or in a dAcfiki, if the 
quantity is large. The husk is then separated from the grain, and 
the rice is fit for use. The dntd method is considered to yield 
sweetef fice tjian the other, as the rice is merely pounded without 
being boiled, and, after being cleaned from the husked chaff, is ht 
for use. The cost of cleaning rice, which is done mostly by women, 
varies according to the method followed. The owner gives 70 sersy or 
140 lbs,, of rice in the husk, and receives back 40 sersy or 80 lbs., of 
clean grain, when the operation is performed without previous boiling. 
Under the usAnd system, the women get 65 sers of rough rice, and 
return 40 sers of clean. ^ It takes two women two days to produce 
40 sers of clean rice, according to either method ; and they are 
reoiunerated, in the case of usAndy with 4^ sers of clean rice and a 
half of broken rice, or kAud cAdul ; in the case of edwdy with 5 
sen of dean rice and sers of broken rice. Each woman, there- 
fore, eatps sers of usAndy or i J sers of alwd rice, daily. 

Prepaka|;ions made from Rice. — KAdi is obtained from un- 
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hwAitA rice by roasting it in a pan h^ted bursts the 

grain and makes the rice swell out It is also called &ltm MurJU 
is made by mixing the kAdi with boiling brown i^igar, and 
j then drying it in the open air for an hour or two. In itiakli^ mufi^ 
the unhusked rice is steeped in water for twelve hours, and i$ then 
taken out and boiled. These operations are then. repeated, after 
which the rice is dried in the sun and is ready for husking. The 
cleaned rice is next fried in an earthen pan, and when half cooked, 
is taken out and thrown into hot sand and well stirred with a stick 
for a short time. The sand is then strained off through a sieve, and 
the muri is fit for use. , Churd is made by boiling unhusked riCe and 
then frying it for a few minutes in a pan ; it is then taken out and 
put in a dhenki or mortar, and pounded till it is quite flat. The best 
kind of churd is made of half ripe rice. Chdulbhdjd^ as the name 
implies, is merely rice parched in an earthen pan with a little salt. 
It is a cheap article of food, and is eaten extensively by the pocker 
classes. 

Green Crops. — ^The following arc the principal green crops 
Gram, chand or Md (Cicerarictinum), sown in October and gathered 
in April ; grown on high clayey soil. Peas, matar (Pisum sativum), 
sown in October and leaped in April; requiring a high clayey soil^ 
and yielding an ont-tum of 12 mans (nearly 9 cwt.) per acre.* 
Madras gram, hiHJu (Dolichos biflorus), sown in October and cut 
in December; grown on high sandy land, and yielding on an aver- 
age 15 mans (ii cwt.) per acre. Kaldi, or kidney bean (Phaseolus 
radiatus) ; the seasons of sowing and reaping are the same as for the 
preceding, and the crop requires the same kind of^oil. Athar 
(Cajanus Indicus), sown in April and reaped in January ; planted 
on high sandy lapd, and yielding on an average 4J mans (about 3J 
cwt.) per acre. Mctli^ a pulse, sown in May and reaped in January ; 
grown on a high sandy soil. Klic^dri (Lathyrus sativus), sown on 
low clayey soil in November and reaped in May; giving an out-tum 
' of about 9 mans (about cwt) per acr^. Kdld-mug (Phaseolus 
Max), sown on high clayey land in Febjuaryand reaped in June; 
giving an average out-turn of 4 J mans (3^ cwt.) per acre. Masdrf 
(Cicer lens), sown in November and cut in April ; requiring a high 
dayey soil, and yielding an average out-turn of 6 mans (about 4^ cwt.) 
per acre. I^inseed, tisi (Linum usitatissimum), sown and cut at the 
same seasons as the preceding. Mustard, rdi (Sinapis ramosa), spwn 
in November and cut in February ; grown on low steidy gmund. 
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Rape, (Smdpis dicbptoma}^ sown and reaped in the same 

seasons i$ the above on high and sandy ground, and yielding about 
4 | mmi i3;t«wt.) per acre. Castor, frri (Ricinus comttiunis), sown on 
high spU in October and reaped in April ^7-seed (Sesamum 
Orjenteie), sown ‘in May and reaped in December. Bora, al^pulse, 
sown ^'May and reaped in January. Both the two last are grown 
"bn highsandy soil, 

Vl^BTABLES. — Pumpkin, kadu (Cucurbita lagenaria), sown in 
June, reaped from September to April, and cultivated on a high 
sandy and day-mixed soil. Red pumpkin, kadima or kumrd 
(Cucurbita pepo), cultivated in the same seasons as the preceding. 
JhingU and ghira (a species of Luffa acutangula), sown in June and 
reaped in October. Edmturdi or dharas (Hibiscus longifolius), 
cultivated at the same seasons as the preceding. Cucumber, khira 
(Cij)cumi$ sativus), sown in March and gathered in May, requiring a 
high sandy soil; the yield is about 3000 cucumbers per acre. Suthni 
(Dioscorea fasciculata), requiring a high sandy soil ; sown in October 
and gathered in January ; yielding about 6 mans (or about 4J cwt.) 
per acre. Potato, dlu (Solanum tuberosum), cultivated in the same 
w^y as the preceding, but having an average yield of 12 mans (nearly 
9 cwt.) per acre. Sv eet potato, sakarkand (Convolvulus batatas), 
also cultivated like suthni, and yielding on an average 6 matis(sL]jout 
4J cwt.) per acre. Carrot, gdjar (Daucus carota), cultivated in the 
same manner as suthni, and yielding on an average 12 mans (nearly 
9 cwt) per acre. Radish, mn/i (Raphanus sativus), sown in October 
and gathered in November; grows on a high and sandy soil, and 
yields dh an average 15 mans (11 cwt) per acres Kachu (Afum 
colocasia), sown in May and cut in February ; cultivated on a high 
and sandy ground, and yielding about 18 mans (neyly 13 J cwt) per 
acre. Brinjal, bdigun (Solanum melongena), sown in September and 
gathered from October to December ; cultivated on a high sandy 
groimd mixed with clay, and yielding on an average 9 fnans (6 J cwt) 
per acre. Broad bean, sim (Dolichos gladiatus), sown in February 
and :j^thered in July and^ugust ; yielding about 12 mans (nearly 9 
cwt.) per acre, and requiring the same soil as the preceding. Palwal 
(Tricbosanthes dioica), sown in October, gathered from March to 
May, requiring either a sandy or high clayey soil. Turmeric, 
hMl {Curcuma longa), sown in May and reaped in February; aver- 
age yield, 4J mans (3^ cwt.) per acre. Ginger, adrdkh (Zingiber 
officinale), estivated in the same way as the preceding. Chillies, 
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nir^ (Capsicum frutescens), sown in Felmiaxy an 4 Oqitober/and 
reaped in Januaiy and May ; requiring a sandy or clayey 
soil, and yielding about 4^ mans (3 J cwt.) per acre. Ot)ion, pidz 
(Allium ascalonicum), sown in February and reaped in Hay ; culti- 
vated on the same soil as the preceding; avei^ yield per acre, 
30 mans (22 cwt.). Garlic, rasun (Allium sativum), sown ii^ 
October and reaped in February, requiring a high clayey or sandy 
soil, and giving an out-turn of 9 mans (about 6 ^ cwt.) per acre. 
Ajwain (Ptychotis ajowan), sown in February and reaped in May. 
Aniseedjj, sonf (Pimpinella anisum), sown in October and reaped 
in February ; yielding « mans (rather more than i cwt) per acre. 
Coriander, dhaniyd (Coriandrum sativum), sown in February and 
reaped in May, yielding about 3 mans (nearly 2J cwt) per acre. 
The three last named require a high clayey or sandy soil. 

The species of green vegetables are : — Sajna (Hyperantl^ra 
moringa); the leaves, flowers, and tender seed-vessels are eaten 
in curries. Kanta notiya sdg (Amarantus spinosus); notiya s 6 g 
(Amarantus oleraceus) ; heloncha sdg. 

Tobacco Cultivation. — ^The chief localities in which tobacco is 
cultivated in Purniah District are the high sandy ridges which are 
frequent between the old bed of the Kiisf and the Pandr, and between 
the Kankdi and Mahdnandd, including the eastern portion of the 
Ardriyd and the western portion of the Krishnaganj Subdivisions. 
The best tobacco is grown in the villages of Daurid, Malharid, 
Kaldbalud, Jaldlgarh, Daraai, Kuthaili, and Bisampur, in pargands 
Hdveli, Sultdnpur, Srfpur, and Asji, which lie along the high 
strip of country extending fioni the town of Purniah ncMhward 
and somewhat westward to Matiydri and Nawdbganj. The soil 
farther to the east, which is iicher and moister, is not so well 
adapted for the production ot tobacco. The Collector is unable to 
give an accurate return of the number of acres under this crop ; but 
he believes that it is not less than 15,000, of which 5000 are 
included in the Subdivisional jurisdiction of Ardriyd. The average 
return of a well-cultivated acre is about iten mans (about 7^ cwt) 
of the dry leaf; but as much as twenty mans (more than 14J cwt) 
are occasionally derived from the best sorts of land. . 

The cultivation of tobacco commences in the month of August, 
or early in September, with the sowing of the seed in welkaised 
and carefully -prepared seed-beds. The seedling plants appear 
above the ground in from fifteen to twenty days, aft^ which they 
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are alloiNn^ 'tb go on growing tiU five or six leaveskare formedt 
when tb# are ready for transplanting. During this period, the 
plant iavn^ delicate, and is easily killed by heavy rain or strong 
winds. To protect it, the cultivator usually has njats and straw 
ready to place over the plant on the appearance of unfavour- 
able As soon as the seed has been sown, the cultivator 

commences to prepare the regular tobacco field by repeated plough- 
ings, hattowings, and weedings. Manure also, and ashes, are 
libetklly applied, wherever they are obtainable. About the 1 st of 
October these preparations are complete, and the transplanting 
begin^an operation which* is carried out with much neatness and 
care The field is first marked out into squaresj with sides of about 
eighteen Inches or two feet. This is effected by tracking out the 
ground .with a piece of cord along its length and breadth. The 
points of intersection of these lines are .carefully marked, and a 
seedling' is put down at each. The seedling is simply pulled up 
from its bed, but the injury to the root, if any such occur, rarely 
results in any material harm to the plant. High lands are sown 
first, the sowing of low damp lands, which yield inferior tobacco, 
being frequently delayed till the end of September. After trans- 
plantation, the land must be kept free of weeds, and the soil loose, by 
means of a small rake or hand hoe. During this period, manure is 
occasionally applied a second time ^o the stems of the plants. In 
the poorer kinds of soil, where the seedlings are sometimes three feet 
apart, the surface soil is stirred by means of a large rake drawn by 
cattle ; but this is rarely found necessary. As soon as the plant has 
formed six to ten large leaves, it is necessaiy to nip off the top of 
the central shoot, and thus prevent the formation of other leaves ; 
and the whole strength of the plant is concentrated in the few leaves 
thus left. Towards the end of January, or the beginning of February, 
the plants come to maturity, and the leaves which turn yellow are 
cut od“ by means of a hooked pruning-knife. As they are cut they 
are allowed to drop to the ground. The leaves are subsequently 
collected at the cultivatofs house, and tied into bundles of five 
or with fine strips of bamboo. They are hung in rows on 
horizontui^ drying-poles, where they are left till the leaf becomes 
brow4 toA brittle. They are then no longer exposed to the sun 
till tbo Jtjieaking of the chottd-barsdt or early spring rains, when 
the dampness of the air so affects the leaves that they can be 
packed in larger bundles without breaking. It is probable that 
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' tbis ejfposur^ to damp before packixig serioody quality 

ef the tobacco aftenvards. The bundles ate ttsetaBy trapped 
in straw^ and are thus brought to market, or are boa|^ up by 
travelling agents of the larger merchants. The cost of CUj^tmtion 
per acre, according to the Subdivisional officer 8f Krishnagtinj, is 
Rs. 39 (^3, i8s, od.). The items of this expenditure are as follow: 
—Tillage, Rs. 12; transplanting, Rs. 6; manure, Rs. 3; cost of 
seed, dnnds^ irrigation, Rs. 3 ; weeding, Rs. 3 ; trimming, Rs. 9 ; 
and curing, Rs. 3. This estimate, although it seems to have been 
accepted by the Collector, appears excessive in regard to ploughing 
and trimming charges, whilst my local inquiries have satisfied me 
that irrigation is rarely, if ever, employed. In 1873 the price per 
man was Rs. 2. 8. o", a rale which, if the above estimate were true, 
could not remunerate the cultivator, whilst it is a fact that tobacco 
cultivation in Pumiah inci eased during that year. Previously, the 
price had been Rs 5 (10s ) a man in the local markets, and Rs. 7 (x4S.) 
or Rs. 8 (x6s ) in Calcutta Dunng the past few years the Calcutta 
price has been Rg. 9 to Rs. 12 (i8s. to £1^ 4s. od.) per 
or bundle of a little more than three mans 4 >f eighty pounds each. 
The traffic returns registered on the Ganges at Sdhibganj showed 
that 15,000 mans of tobacco from Pumiah passed that station 
in 1872 , but the Collector is of opinion that not less than 20,000 
mam are earned by that route. Probably as much more comes 
from the neighbourhood of Krishnaganj, and, passing down the 
Mah^nandii, escapes registration at Sahibganj. The Collector also 
thinks that an equally laige quantity is brought down the Kdsi 
to the railway stations in lihagalpui Distzict for despatch** to Cal- 
cutta, or finds its way up country by boat. The result of die above 
estimates is, that the total tobacco export of Pumiah may amount 
to 60,000 mam, or 2143 tons. 

As early as the year 1 789, the Collector reported that the quantity 
of tobacco annually produced in Pumiah District was, according to 
the most probable conjecture, not less than 50,000 mam, of which 
30,009 were exported to Muishiddbdd axid Calcutta. The subject 
^ tlibacco cultivation seems to have received considerable attention 
lift fiiat time, as in the following year experiments were |jted€*with 
Kireign seed received from Calcutta. ^ 

gf * PiBRES are cultivated to a considerable extent in Pumiah !]£>istrict, 
and jute constitutes one of the most important exports. ' I'he follow- 
ing information regarding this staple is fierived from a report by 
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the CoDeCtWi,' 4 i« up in In the years 1872-73, about 15^000 

acres with^jute. Up to that p^od the cultivation 

had ste^y moneased, but in consequence of the dull state of the 
markets^ 4^ fidl otF in 1873. Previous to 1867 there was. scarcely 
anyji^ cultivatibn in the District, but in that year it received an 
impetus 'from the great demand for gunny-bags. The tracts in 
which It is mostly grown lie along the Tardi in the Krishnaganj and 
Axixifi Subdivisions, including pargands Sultinpur, TerakhanM, 
Sriputy Powakhili, and Fathipur Singhil The land is there high 
and the soil rich. The fields generally selected border the high 
banka of rivers and khdls. Jute is also produced to some extent on 
the high sandy plains which stretch from north-west to south-east 
right across Ae District, through Amur-Kdsb^, a little north of 
Jhimiah town. The land is prepared for the crop by repeated 
ploughing, harrowing, and weeding in March and April, little or no 
manure being used. The seed is sown broadcast in May after the 
first heavy shower of rain, after which the crop does not require 
much attention. Care, however, must be taken to prevent water 
from lodging in the field, as it rots the stem near the root, and 
destroys the plant. The crop is cut about October, before the cold 
season sets in. When the young plants have come up to the height 
of three or five inches, the land is sometimes w^ceded and harrowed 
by means of the imiJement Called the ndugUd, As soon as the 
plants are sufficiently grown and arc about to blossom, they are cut 
off at about two inches from the root. They are then formed into 
small bundles and put into w\atcr, clods being attached to keep 
th^m submerged. They are left in the water (which should not 
be a running stream, but clear, stagnant, and free from sand) 
for a fortnight They are then taken out and beaten with a heavy 
stick, to break and disintegrate the cellular tissue in which the fibres 
are set, after which the latter readily separate from the crushed and 
decaying stem. 

The cost of the cultivation of a local higJnU which is equal to 
22,500 square feet, is Rs^3. 12 or 7s. 6d., the follow^ing being the 
items of expenditure : — Rent, is. ; ploughing, 2s. 3d. ; weeding, 
9d. \ cubing, bundling, and soaking, is. 3d. ; washing, cleaning, 
and drying the staffs, 2s. 3d. The out-turn is estimated at about 
6 mans per Ughd; and taking an acre to be equal to 2^ local bighds^ 
this would, pve about 10 J hundredweights an acre. The Collector 
has no reason for thinking that the quality of the jute is deteriorating 
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in consequence of the present system of cultivktioii^ but he is of 
opinion that the mpde of soaking and preparing the fitnre is the 
cause of any inferiority in the quality of the article which wy have 
been observed of late years. Instead of soaking the jute plants in 
good clean water, all the villagers go to the same dirty village tanks, 
or to small pools left in the fields after the floods of the rains have re* 
ceded. The water of these pools soon becomes putrid, and necessarily 
injures the colour and texture of the fibre. The cultivators say that 
jute does not exhaust but rather improves land, and that a fine crop 
of mustard is oftener got from a field on which jute has grown, than 
from one from which other crops have been taken. Mr. Forbes, a 
large European landholder of Ardriyd, states that the cultivation of 
jute has had a most beneficial effect, both on the people and the 
soil. It is in many respects like indigo. * It can be grown with 
advantage upon land on which late rice would fail, and which, after 
the crop has been reaped, can be sown with mustard, and, in some 
cases, with early rice. The native idea is, that^ being cut green 
before it is allowed to form its seed, it does not exhaust the soil as 
much as a crop which is allowed to come to full maturity. The 
cultivation has not had the effect of decreasing the amount of cereals 
or other crops, but has been the cause of more land being brought 
under cultivation. Mr. Forbes states that in Sultinpur '‘/argandy in 
consequence of the large increase in the quantity of land brought 
under this crop, the cowherds of the Godid caste have much dffi- 
culty in finding in Jlritish tenitory sufficient pasturage for their 
catfle; but in this the Collector thinks he must be mistaken. 
Manure is but little used, as, if land be allowed to lie fallow for a 
year, and be tlien sown with jute, and afterwards with mustard or 
rice, no manure is needed. Jute is exported to the large markets 
near Calcutta, of is sent up country to Mirzdpur, generally by water, 
although when trade is brisk the railway is preferred. The cost of 
carriage to Calcutta is about Rs. 20 per 100 mans^ or ^2 per 70 
hundredweights. The quantity of jute, either raw or in the form 
pf gunny-bags, exported annually fronr» Pumiah District is esti- 
mated at 200,000 mans. According to the returns of due tSanges- 
bome trade passing Sdhibganj, 1842 mam of raw jute, and 41,087 
mans of gunny-bags, passed by that route irogi places in Pumiah 
during the year i87«. Besides this, there must be taken into con- 
sideration the cargoes which escaped registration by coming down 
the Kiisf and going up the Ganges ; and also those wfaichy coming 
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from Kttslmagd.n] down the Mahinandi, and entering the Ganges 
below SChii^nj, were not subject to r^stration ; besides what was’ 
sent by iail« 

Jute does not^pass through many hands in Pumiah, It is re- 
ceived from the cultiviitors, under advances by the gohddrs^ 
or agcSntS for Jthe Bhadreswai, Calcutta, or Mirzipur merchants, and 
is by them shipped to its destination. In the northern part of the 
District^ two-thirds of the rayats cultivate jute more or less; and in 
the sou^ perhaps one-fourth. The cultivation is not confined to any 
particolar class, nor are the cultivators here, as in the eastern Dis- 
tricts, chiefly Musalmdns. Jute^s in Pumiah known as patud, and 
is subdivided into species called (i) hathidy (2) bhaddydy (3) munidsiy 
and (4) hhaunachah The first and third are the Corchorus capsu- 
laris, and the other two Corchorus olitorius. The hathid is a coarser 
kind than the munidsiy and is grovu later in the season. The 
principal markets in the District in which jute is largely sold, and 
which are attended by the daldls or brokers of the wholesale mer- 
chants, are Kdsbi, Ekambd, and Purniah city, in pargand Hdveli ; 
Bhawdnipur, Dumar, and Lakshmipur, in pargand Dharmpur; 
Paldsbanl, in pargand Srfpur; Duldlganj, in pargand Surjyapur; 
Sdifganj, in pargand Katiydr; Barsof, in pargand Badaur; Balid, 
Nawdbganj, Katakosh, and Ahmaddbdd, in pargand Kdnkjol ; 
Hafldganj, in pargand Kumaripur ; Chakdi Balud, Ardriyd, Dunria, 
Jhagua Balud, Amgdchi, Ukhwd, Suldigarh, and Gandmatfydrf, 
in pargand Sultdnpur; Sikti and Bardaha, in Fathipur Singhid; 
Kdrsakdtd, Sondpur, Nawdbganj, and Mirganj, in pargand Tera- 
khardd; Rdnlganj and Maskarf, in pargand Hdveli; Panjipdrd, 
Baligord, Krishnaganj, Kdlidnganj, Kharkari, Panbord, Giinjorid, 
Dfwdnganj, and Sdhibganj, in pargand Surjyapur; Rdpdahd, in 
PowdkhaU j Bahddurganj, Sontha, and Kuti, in pargand Snpur. 

Area and Out-turn of Crops. — ^According to the Statistical 
return forwarded by the Collector to the Board of Revenue in 
1870-71, the total cultivated area of Purniah District was estimated 
at 2^3^59910 acres; the lihcultivated area capable of cultivation at 
285,440 acres, and the uncultivable waste at 571,029 acres. As 
regards the distribution of cultivation under the principal crops, 
the same return shows the following figures:— Rice, 1,736,932 
acres; wheat, 46,318; other food-grains, 46,318 ; oil-seeds, 254,750; 
indigo, as, 159 ; fibres, 69,477 ; tobacco, 69,477 ; vegetables, 69,477. 

On the 30th April 1876, the present Collector, Mr. Kemble, 
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^8U|qplied me with detailed infonnatioix on this $ab}ect9 which he 
I^kd worked out veiy fully ^om the Survqr records, saj^ptemented 
by his own extensive acquaintance with the DUtiict dtmiog a period 
of over four years. About 1871, a previous Worgan, 

had made a detailed examination of these Survey papei^, and in 
communication with the Surveyor-General had recy^ncfie^ many 
discrepancies. His observations, however, extended only to a com* 
parison of the cultivated, cultivable, and waste areas, whilst Mr. 
Kemble has added returns of the area under each separate crop. 
The latter officer believes the figures he has obtained to be 
nearer the truth than anything pi§viously prepared ; and they are 
probably as accurate as any such estimates can be which arc not 
founded on a cadastral survey, or on detailed and ^carefully 
checked returns by the landholders. The information collected by 
Mr. Worgan and Mr. Kemble was given pargand by pargjand^ and 
is reproduced below with* some necessary changes of arrangement 
and a little condensation. 

Asja. — This is a very scattered pargand^ but almost entirely 
confined to the Headquarters Subdivision. According to the cal- 
culations made by Mr. W^organ, there were 61,285 acres cultivated, 
and 12,089 uncultivated, the remaining 8481 acres not being 
accounted for. This gives a proportion of 83 per cent, of culti- 
vable land to 17 of waste. In the Revenue Survey, 16 villages, 
out of 262 then e\istmg, were accurately measured by khasrd^ or 
field to field plotting. They covered 9891 local highds^ of which 
7614 were cultivated; 2277 were uncultivated, of which 1^14 were 
cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land Was, 
therefore, 77*0 to 23 o. Since the lime of the Survey, the Collector 
thinks that cultivation in this pargafid has increased, and he would 
put down the cultivated art i at the present day at about 63,000 
acres, and the waste and uncultivated area at 10,000 acres. Of the 
cultivated area, fully 43,000 acres are under winter rice; of the 
rest, 4ooo^acres yield oilseeds, and an equal area pulses; 2poo 
aaes wheat and barley; 2000 acres jutef 1000 acres tobapco ; and 
about 4000 acres bhadat ncQ, This latter crop is generally grown 
on the same land which is afterwards sown with mustard and olher 
oil-seed crops. There are 2000 acres covered with indigo. 

Badaur. — ^The total area of this pargandy which compi&es 
two Subdivisions, Parmanandpur and Malhaur, is 189,351 acres, 
according to the pargand map; but according to the Ukbasht 
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it is x83|2i8 acres. According to 0 je cal- 
by Mr. Worgan, there were 138,733 acres cultivated, 
and' 44485 uncultivated. The remaning 61*^3 acres are not 
accounted This gives a proportion of 757 of cultivable to 24*3 
ofTWte lanil In the Revenue Survey, 95 villages out of 58# were 
accmi^i^y measured. They covered an area cf 92»i95 locd Kghis^ 
of wli^ 7^9^95 were cultivated ; 20,899 were uncultivated, of which 
6303 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated 
land therefore, 77*4 to 22*6. Badaur lies in the east of the 
District; bordering on Dindjpur. It is a great rice -producing 
country, and its products find their way down country by Riiganj, 
Barsoi, and other marts on the Mahdnandd. Cultivation has in- 
creased, and Mr. Kemble now calculates that about 150,006 acres 
are under cultivation, and 33,218 waste. About 100,000 acres 
produce winter rice, about 25,000 bhadai rice and q;fl-seeds, about 
iSfOoo garden produce and pulses, 5000 jute, 2500 wheat, and 2500 
tobacco. 

Bhaura.— The area of this pargand is only 26 acres, most of 
which yield cold-wcather rice; but there are about 5 acres of 
tobacco, and a little mustard is also grown. 

Burigangal. — The area of this pargafid at the time of the 
Survey w6s 6552 acres, Mr. Worgan’s estimate shows 1990 acres 
as under cultivation, and 4561 uncultivated, leaving one acre to be 
accounted for; this gives a prop^^rtion of 28*8 of cultivated to 
71*2 of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, 2 villages out of 16 
were accurately measured- They occuj>icd an area of 4537 local 
bigAds* of which 4110 were cultivated, and 1427 uncultivated; of 
these last, 1033 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to 
uncultivated land was, therefore, 74*2 to 25-8. 

Chak Dilawari. — ^The total area of this pargand is 24,553 acres, 
but the records do not show how much of this area was waste and 
how m&ch cultivated when the Survey was made. It is now in a 
backward state, about 9500 acres being waste, and about 15,000 
evdtivated. The crops are mainly those harvested in the spring,— 
7oqo acres yielding wheat and pulses, 3000 acres indigo, 2000^ 
mustard and oil-seeds, «and 3000 bhadai'^Qt as a first crop. 

DpcAWARPUR. — ^The total area of this pargand is 14,233 acres 
as i^orded in the pargand map, and 18,100 according to the 
village plans. At the time of the Survey, it contained 14,240 acres 
of cultivatedi and 3860 of waste land. The excess of 3867 acres is 
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not ^Stplained by either Collector, although it points to some source 
Of error of considerable magnitude. The proportion bf Ottltivated 
to waste land was, therefore, 787 to 21*3. Since the SOrvqr, culti- 
vation is said to have dimini^ed, and Mr. Kemble estimates the 
present cultivated area at about to, 000 acres. Wheat and pulses 
occupy 4000 acres, bhadai rice about 2000 acres, winter rice about 
2c>oo acres, mustard about 500 acres, potatoes and garden produce 
about 500 acres. 

Dharmpur. — The area of this pargand was 690,143 acres alt the 
time of the Survey, but the pargand maps give no information 
as regards the proportion of cultivated and waste lands for the 
total area. In 71 out of 445 villages, however, a field survey 
was made, from which it appears that out of the 162,529 local 
contained within their limits, 106,223 were cultivated; and 
56,305 were uncultivated, of which 33,485 were cultivable. The 
proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 65 '4 to 
34*6. Mr. Kemble stales, that from subsequent local surveys, he is 
of opinion that about 20 per cent, of this area is uncultivable waste, 
and about 20 per cent, more fit for cultivation but not cultivated. 
There are at present about 440,000 acres under cultivation, — 75,000 
yielding pulses, 100,000 winter rice, 100,000 hJiadai rice, 80,000 oil- 
seeds, 55,000 wheat, and 30,000 indigo. 

Fathipur Singh ia. — The total area of this parganfi is 149,703 
acres, out of which, at the time of the Survey, 102,950 acres 
were cultivated, 21,851 were fit for cultivation, and 22,965 were 
unreclaimable waste. Mr. Kemble does not think that of late 
years much of the cultivable waste land has been brought® under 
the plough. The main crop is winter rice, which covers probably 
75,000 acres. There is a little jute, covering perhaps 10,000 acres. 
Bhadai rice and oil-seeds are grown on about 15,000 acres, and 
tobacco on about 3000 acres. According to the information col- 
lected preparatory to the bativdrd, or division of this pargand^ as part 
of the Srinagar property, the total area was 147,766 acres, of which 
102,950 acres were cultivated; 44,816 wese uncultivated, of which 
22,965 were cultivable. The proportipn of cultivated to uncultivated 
land was, therefore, 81-5 tow 8*5. 

Gagra. — The area of this pargand is 5467 acres. According 
to the calculations made by Mr. Worgan, there were 3484 acres 
cultivated, and 1275 uncultivated; the remaining 709 acres are 
not accounted for. This gives a proportion of 73*2 of cultivated, 
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and a6’8 waste land In the Revenue Survey, i village out 
of 4 was ineastired It consisteVi.of 4498 local of which 
3174 wtore cultivated; 1324 were uncultivated, of which 524 were 
cultivable; The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated ladd was, 
therefore^, 70*6 th 29*4. Only one village, Jddupur, now belongs 
to Pumkb) an the rest having been transferred to Maldah. The 
area of this village is 60 acres. Twenty acres of this are waste. 
BhadiA rice is grown on about 40 acres, on part of which a cold- 
wea&er crop of oil-seeds is also raised. 

Garhi. — ^The total area of this pargand is 28,804 acres. There 
are no records whatever to show the proportion of cultivated land 
to waste ; but Mr. Kemble considers that it is somewhat similar to 
Kinkjolj and would therefore estimate about 16,500 acres as culti- 
vated, and 12,300 acres as waste. The principal crops are pulses 
and other spring crops ; about 6000 acres yield pulses, 2000 acres 
wheat, 4000 acres oil-seeds and mustard ; 2500 acres are cultivated 
in 'indigo and the best bhadai rice. There is scarcely any winter 
rice. 

Garari. — This is properly a part of Dharmpur, but as it does 
not belong to the Darbhangah estate, it has been surveyed sepa- 
rately, and is considered a distinct pargand. It covered, at the time 
of the Survey, 66,491 acres, of which 26,281 were cultivated; 
7907 were cultivable waste, and 32,303 were uncultivable waste. 
This gives a proportion of 39*4 of cultivated land to 60*6 of 
uncultivated or waste. Cultivation has fallen off, owing to the 
ravages of the *Kdsi. At present, only about 25,000 acres are 
cultivated, of which about 10,000 are under winter rice, and about 
500a under bhadai rice; 4000 are under mustard and other oil- 
seeds ; 1000 under tobacco ; 4000 under pulses, wheat, etc. ; and 
1000 under indigo. 

Hatandac— The total area of this pargand is 55,541 acres. Mr.^ 
Wotgan’s calculations show that there were 37,042 acres under 
cultivation, and 14,769 acres uncultivated, leaving a balance of 
3730 acres to be accounted for, of which 400 local bighds are 
stated to be of doubtful standard. The proportion, therefore, 
is JX'S of cultivable land to 28*5 of waste. Only five villages 
now belong to Pumiah, all the remainder having been trans- 
ferred to Maldah. These five villages are (i) Abidpur Milik, 
comprising 32 acres, of which 10 acres are waste or fallow, 20 
acres produce pulses (rnusdri and khesdrt) and mustard, and 2 
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iwes sure covered by gardens or houses, (a) BaiaS^ c&mprismg 
jaa acres, of which about 150 ax^ waste or swaanp land; and the 
rest are principally cultivated in spring crops, such aa, wheat and 
oiUseeSs and pulsea (3) Gangori Milik, cotn^riring 41 acres^ 
of which about 15 are waste and the rest under winter-rke* (4) 
IsUm Milik, 118 acres ki extent, of which 40 acres are waste, 
the rest being partly under rice and partly under polsesf^ grain, 
etc. (5) Sukhpurd, covering 525 acres, of which about 200 
acres are waste. The rest yield a crop of rice, but pulses and 
wheat are more generaUy cultivated. The total area of this 
pargand within Pumiah District is now 1038 acres, of which 410 
are waste. 

Haveli Purniah. — ^The total area of this pargand is 48i;ii9 
acres. From the Survey papers, and from the papers of the 
or partition, concluded about the same time, the cultivated area 
was found to be 301,444 acres; waste, 56,753; and land fit for 
cultivation but uncultivated, 122,922. The proportion of cultivated 
to iincultivated land was, therefore, 627 to 37*3. This pafgand 
runs diagonally across the District, from the north-west * to the 
south-east. Of late years, cultivation has not much increased, 
except in some villages where the high lands near houses have been 
planted with tobacco. Of the 320,000 acres which Mr. Kemble 
now estimates to be under cultivation, he considers 160,000 to 
yield winter lice, 55,000 jute, 25,000 tobacco, 10,000 wheat, and 
45,000 autumn rice and oil-seeds. There is also a considerable 
indigo cultivation, covering about 25,000 acres. 

Kadba. — ^The total area of this parga?id, which includes the two 
subdivisions of Shaikhrond and Beldwand, is 87,848 acres by the 
pargand map. According to Mr. Worgan’s calculations founded 
on the tdkhasht maps, there were 88,188 acres, an excess of 340 
,;icres. Of this latter total, there were 71,645 acres cultivated, 
and t 6,S43 Uncultivated, which gives a proportion of 81*3 of culti- 
vated land "to 187 of waste. In the khasrd survey, 48 out of 218 
villages were measured. They consisteef of 62,259 loajl of 

which 48,706 were cultivated, and 13,553 uncultivated; of the 
latter, 5286 were fit for cultivation. The proportion, therefote, of 
cultivated to uncultivated land was as 78*2 to 2X*8« Cultkation, 
the Collector states, has increased, and at the present time there are 
quite 75,000 acres under crops. About 25,000 acres yidd winter 
rice \ 20,000 autumn rice ; 10,000 jute ; 2000 vegetable and other 
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garden 3000^^ indigo ^ 7500 mustard and oil-seeds; and 

7500 ‘ 

KA|f1t;|0n»^The following figures are, derived firom inquiries 
carrie 4 ont in x^7i in anticipation of the partition of this pargaM 
amon^ the co-sharers of the original proprietary family. Tot^ * 
area, 'x 74)^24 acres, of which 103,518 acres were under cultivation, 
and 7$»xl|4 acres uncultivated, showing a balance of 4018 acres 
in excess xA the area recorded in the pargand map, of which 545 
local Mghds were said to be of doubtful standard. The proper- * 
tion, ‘therefore, would be 57*8 of cultivated to 42*2 of unculti- ^ 
vated land. In the khasrd survey, 12 villages out of 300 were 
measured, consisting of 25,709 local bighds, of which 16,740 were 
cultivated ; 8969 were uncultivated, of which 3069 were fit 'for 
cultiv^ion. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 65*2 to 34*8. At the present time, only 162,146 acres lie 
in Pumiah, the rest, comprised in 14 villages, having been transferred 
to MaldSjh in 1873, Out of the Pumiah area, at the time of the 
Survey, about 95,000 acres were cultivated, and 67,000 acres waste. 
The floods of the Ganges and the smaller rivers running down 
towards the Mahdnandd have retarded cultivation, which has fallen 
off 'of late yeafits. 'Inhere are probably now not more than 90,000 
acres cultiviated. The principal crops are oil-seeds and roH food- 
graips, such as wheat. Mr. Kemble estimates that 30,000 acres are 
under pulses; 10,000 under mustard; 20,000 under bhadai rice; 
10,000 under indigo; 15,000 under wheat and barley; and the 
remainder, 5000, under winter rice. 

Kasimpur.— T he statistical returns of the Board of Revenue^ 
show the area of this pargand to be 5378 acres. Accordiflg 
to Mr. Worgan’s Report, the area was 5275 acres, of which 2096 
acres were cultivated, and 3179 uncultivated. Tlie patgand map 
shows a still further reduction of 368 acres, making the area 49^^ 
acres in all. The proportion obtained from Mr. Worgan*s calcula- 
tions would be 39*7 of cultivated land to 60*3 of waste. At the 
presfept time, this pargand^ like those of Hatandd and Gogrd, pro- 
perly bejibngs to Maldah District. Only nine villages, — Adsherpur, 
i^hiPtapUr, £dkfpur, Qobindpur, IsMmpur Jdfarpur, Kanjipur, 
Kankfptir chak, Mohanbdrf, and Parbatpur,— covering a total area of 
135^ acres, are now attached to Pumiah. Out of these 1356 acres, 
about 540 aire waste and fallow, the whole mauzd or village area of 
Gobindpur being quite uncultivated The remaining 816 acre^C 
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principally under pulses, wheat,'and other^sprixJg jcrop^ Bhadal 
rice^ hoTirever, to the extent of about aoo acres, is also gtoim. 

Katiyar. — ^The total area of this patganA is 66,464 acres, 
aiecording to the Board of Kevenue. Smce tine time of the 
Survey there has been little change. There are perhaps 55,000 
acres cultivated, of which 5000 are under indigo, 4000 wder oil- 
seeds and mustard, and 6000 under pulses ; 8000 acres yield ihadal 
rice, and about 5000 winter rice; 3000 are* under jute, and 4000 
under wheat and vegetables. From certain baiwdri or partition 
papers of 1845, it appears that there were then only 6a,8i i acres, 3653 
less than shown in ,the Board of Revenue’s Pargand Statistics. 
Of the total area, 33,534 acres were cultivated, and 29,477 unculti- 
vated, thus giving a proportion of 53*4 of cultivated land to 46*6 of 
waste. ^ 

Kholra. — The area of this pargand is 5510 acres according to the 
maps, but Mr. Worgan shows a total area of 5402 acres, of which 3787 
were cultivated, and 1 6 1 5 uncultivated. The proportion of cultivated 
to uncultivated or waste land is 70T to 29*9. At the time of the 
Revenue Survey, 3 out of 12 villages were measured. They con- 
sisted of 3854 local bigbds, of which 2061 were cultivated, and 1793 
uncultivated; of these latter, 1091 were fit for cultivation. The 
proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, thesefore, 53’5 
to 46*5. At present, this pargand contains about 5000 acres of 
cultivation, principally winter rice, which occupies 3500 acres. 
There are also 750 acres of mustard and bhadai rice, and about 300 
acres of jute. The remaining 450 acres yield pulses and vegetabtes. 
^ Kumaripur.— According to the batwdrd or partition inquiries of 
1845, the total area of this pargand was shown to be 42,375 acres, 
of which 27,098 were cultivated, and 15,277 waste; of the latter, 
13,244 acres were cultivable The proportion of cultivated to un- 
Xjiltivated land was, therefore, 64 to 36. This also represents the 
present state of the pargand. There are about 9000 acres of winter 
rice, and 6000 acres of bhadai, 3000 acres of mustard and oth^r oil- 
seeds, 4000 acres of wheat and pulses, abOut 4500 acres of ii^digo, 
and 500 acres of potatoes and garden produce. 

Tappa Lakhpura. — In 1845 the total recorded area was 3311 
acres, of which 2310 acres were cultivated and 1001 acres unculti- 
vated. Of the latter, 353 acres were cultivable. The proportioti, 
therefore, was 69-8 of cultivated to 30*2 of uncultivated land. No 
accurate khasrd measurements were made in this pargand. At the 
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preset 1900 .acres are under piilses, 600 under mustard, 200 
under ind^pi and 300 under bhadal rice. 

MAHIKAOilL-^According to Mr. Worgan's return, there were 
9267 acres of cultivated land and 5866 acres waste, leaving 
a balance of 9I3 acres to be accounted for. The propordcn 
of cuUivaied to uncultivated land w§s, therefore,^ 61 *3 to 387. 
This j^rganiy though formerly part of Pumiah, has now been 
transferred to Maldah, except two villages, namely, Chandna 
Milikf covering 42 acres, and Saluka, occupying 204 acres. Out Of 
these 246 acres, about 100 are waste and fallow. The crops grown 
are pulses and oil-seeds in the cold season, and rice as an autumn 
crop, in about equal quantities. 

MalOawar. — The total area^of this pargand is 13,313 acres*. 
Mr. Worgan’s calculation shows 9705 acres as under cultivation 
and 3sV ^ waste, leaving a balance of 37 acres to be accounted 
for. This gives a proportion of 73*1 of cultivated land to 26*9 
of waste. Of the 38 villages in this pargand^ 10 were measured 
hy khasrdf and were found to cover 10,733 local higMs^ of which 
7989 were cultivated and 2744 uncultivated, the latter including 
923 highds fit for cultivation. This would give a proportion of 74*5 
of cultivated land to 23-5 of waste. Mr. Kemble considers that 
fully 10,000 acres are now under cultivation, — 4000 yielding winter 
rice, and 3000 hhadai rice \ 1000 yield jute, about 500 indigo and 
garden produce, 750 mustard and oil-seods, and 750 pulses. 

Pawakhali. — ^The total area of this pargaiid is 81,264 acres, 
according both to the pargand and village maps. It lies on 
the norfii of the Srfpur and Suijyapur pargand^^ near the Neo^l 
frontier. Seven out of 118 villages wcie accurately fheasured 
in 1834, under the operation of a partition suit, and were shown to 
cover a total area of 15,017 local bighds, of which 12,233 were culti- 
vated and 2784 uncultivated, the latter being inclusive of S21 bighd^ 
of cultivable land. This gives a proportion of 81*5 of cultivated to 
i8*s of uncultivated or waste land. At the time of the Survey, the 
area of cultivation and warte was not given. At present, as regards 
some villages, the Collector does not think that cultivation has in- 
creased. There are now about 70,500 acres cultivated and about 
10,764 waste. About 50,000 acres are under winter rice, 15,000 
under jute and tobacco, and about 5300 under bhadai rice, oil-seeds, 
and pulses. 

SHAHPU&.~The total area of this pargatid is 2366 acres. 
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^ tjliis would give a proportion of 6i of cultivated land to 39 of waste. 
Mr, Kemble thinks that cultivation has increased in tins fafgand^ 
and that at present 1600 acres are under tilIa^,«^<*-8oo)!^^^ 
rice, 200 indigo, 400 mustard and bhadai rice, and aoo puls^ 
SuLTANPUR. — ^The total area of this pargand is tg4fOiy acres/ 
as recorded by the Survey. According to the n|easnretnenta made 
in 1845, connection with the partition of the par^tnd^ the total 
area recorded was 190,637 acres, of which 136^^29 acres were 
cultivated and 53,915 uncultivated; of the latter, 26,405 acres were 
said to be cultivable. The proportion was, therefore, 7 1 '8 of cultivated 
to 28*2 of waste land. The Collector is of opinion that the state of 
the land has remained unaltered Since that period. Of the culti- 
vated area, 65,000 acres are under winter rice, 15,000 under tobacco, 

20,000 under autumn rice, oil-seeds, and pulses; io,ooo remaining 
acres yield jute, and a little over 26,000 are cultivated with indigo. 

Sripur. — ^The area of this pargand^ according to the Board 
of Revenue Statistics, is 231,744 acres. Mr. Collector Worgan 
shows a total area of 232,095 acres, of which 180,722 were culti- 
vated and 51,373 uncultivated; the latter figure including 2^,522 
acres of cultivable land. The difFeience of 351 acres is imexplained. 
The proportion, therefore, is 77-9 of cultivated to 22’i of uncultivated 
or waste land. At present, c ultivation extends over about 200,000 
acres, of which 100,000 prodiue \vinter rice, 40,000 bhadai rice, 

20.000 jute, 10,000 tobacco, 15,000 mustard, and 15,000 pulse$, 
SuRjYAPiiR. — ^This is one of the largest and best cultivated 

pargands in the Distiict. It covered an area of 467,190 ’'acres at 
the time*of the Survey. The partition measurements of 1845 show 
a total area of 465,184 acres, so that there is a difference of 2006 
acres to be accounted for. No statistics are given of cultivated and 
waste lands. Thirty-six out of 644 villages were accurately mea^viicd, 
Ind contained an area of 68,365 local b/g/ids, of which 58,608 were 
cultivated and 9757 uncultnated; this latter figure!* included 3790 
local bighds that were fit for cultivation. ^ The proportion, therefore, 
was 857 of cultivated to 14 ’3 of waste land, Mr. Kemble estimates ^ 
thatat the present time, 430,000 acres are under cultivatjpn and 35,000 
acres are waste. Of the tilled area, 250,000 acres are covered with 
winter rice, 50,000 acres with jute, 30,000 acres with tobacco, *and 

100.000 acres with autumn rice, oil-seeds, and pulses. oVlate years 
the cultivation of jute has considerably increased. 
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TAjpiJR^tfW^ total area d[ this fatpiM is 115,338 acres 
by the maps, but 115,158 according to the village 

plotting. According to Mr. Woigan’s calculationsii, there were 
86,1X0 acjtes cultivated and 29,048 uncultivated, of which 70 local 
iigAds ale said fo be of doubtful standard. The remaining 180 
acres *a»e not accounted for. This gives a proportion of 74*8 of 
cultivate to 25*2 of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, 12$ 
villages, oat of 318 then existing, were accurately measured, and 
were found to cover 123,592 local bJghds^ of which ^7,262 were 
cultivated; 26,330 were uncultivated, of which 6775 were fit for 
cultivation. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 787 to 21*3. The Collector states that this isfarfirom 
.correct at the present time. This pargandy like Badaur, is now a 
great rice-producing district. Mr. Kemble considers that the area 
under cultivation must be about 95,000 acres, leaving 20,000 uncul- 
tivated. Of Ae cultivated tract, 75,000 acres are under winter rice, 
10,000 under bhadal rice and oil-seeds, and 10,000 under jute, 
chillies, potatoes, and miscellaneous crops. 

Terakharda. — The total area of this pargaftd is 48,136 
acres by the pargand map, and 48,803 by the District map. 
The Collector thinks the former figure the more correct. There 
is no information available regarding the amount of land culti- 
vated and uncultivated for the whole of the pargand. In 1854, 
4 villages out of 74 were accurately measured, and were found 
to cover a total area of 12,265 ^ocal bi^/ids, of which 9848 were 
cultivated and 2417 uncultivated, 1299 of the latter being fit for 
cultivation. The proportion, therefore, was 80*3 of cultivated 
to 197 of uncultivated or waste land. From such records and 
information as are available, Mr. Kemble estimates that there are 
now about 38,000 acres under cultivation, of which 18,000 are 
under winter rice, 5000 under mustard and oil -seeds, 5000 
undt^r jute, #nd 3000 under tobacco ; whilst 5000 yield pulses. 
Some 2000 of 3000 acres, on which spring crops are grown, 
also yield autumn rice. • 

. CoNOmoN OF THE CULTIVATORS. — SevcDty-five acres would be 
considered a very large farmer's holding in Purniah, and eight acres, 
or under, a very small one. Twenty acres may be put down as a 
fair-liaed, comfortable holding. Eight acres is as much as a single 
pair of ordinary bullocks can keep under cultivation. The Collector 
reports that a farmer cultivating 15 local bighds, or 11*2 acres, is not 
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so well off as a respectaljUe Aopkeeper» near is t^e yield 
Of 5uch a holding equal to Rs* 8 or ids. a montibu * If the land be 
averagely good, yielding rice in autumn, and mustard in the cold 
Weather, the following may be taken as a rough calcuUttian of the^ 
financial position of a farmer working such a holding in jPumiah : — ^ 
Value of produce of one local of land — bhcukd, rice, mans^ 

at 12 dnnds per man^ Rs. 7. 8. o; mustard, 5 mans^ at Rs. 2 per 
many Rs. 10 \ total value, Rs. 17. 8. o. Charges for the rice crop — 
ploughing, at dnnds or 2^d. daily for four days, 6 dnnds; pre- 
paring during 14 days, Rs. 1. 5. o; sowing, 4 days, 6 dnnds; 
weeding, 14 days,'Rs. 1. 5. o j reaping, 4 days, 6 dnnds; seed, 30 
sersy Rs. i. 4. o ; total, Rs. 5. For the mustard crop— ^ploughing, 
preparing, sowing, weeding, and reaping, Rs. 3. 12. o ; seed, 5 ssrs^ 

8 dnnds; total charges for both the crops, Rs. 9. 4. o. Then we 
must reckon the interest lost to the rayat by his outlay on cattle 
and implements, which axe worth about for a Aaall holding. 
Estimating this at 20 per cent, or Rs. 8 per annum, the charge 
per bighd on a holding of 15 bighds would be about 8 dnnds. Next, 
allowing Rs. 2 a month for six months for the food of a pair of 
bullocks, or Rs. 12 in the year, we must add about 12 dnnds per 
bighd on this account. Add for rent R. i, and the charges on one 
bighdy in a 15 bighd holding, will amount to Rs. ii. 8. o per annum. 
Deducting this from the receipts, we get Rs. 5. 12. o (iis. 6d.) 
as the profit per bighdy or Rs, 86. 4. o (;^8, 12s. 6d.) as the total 
annual profit of a 15 bighd farm of really good average two-crop 
land which is fully cultivated, exclusive of the cost of carrying the 
produce to market. The Collector thinks the general run of tenants 
do not get so good a return as this. He is borne out in this opinion 
by the Subdivisional officer of Ardriyi, who reports that the highest 
rent of any land in the Subdivision is Rs. i. 8 per b/ghd, and that 
only where the local bii^hd is very large. Such land might yield 
TO mans of rice per standard b/ghd, but he thinkstthat S or 6 
might be called a fair yield. On such land it is not likely that 
a second crop would be obtained. However, a crop of grain, 
or of khesdri or musdri pulses, might be obtained, but such ^ 
a crop would not exceed one many and at harvest time would be 
worth only one rupee. The value of paddy in this Subdivision, 
especially in the fertile pargands of Sripur and Terakhard4 is at 
harvest time about 8 dnnds per man; later in the year it rises to 12 
dnnds; and when brought down and sold in the Rdsb< market, its 
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valu^ is abpiit xj man for the rupee. Therefore a feir return from a 
renting at i rupee per would be— rice, 6 mans^ 

Rs. 4; pulse crop, R. i ; total, Rs. 5. The Collector adds : 
^•It is )Wt easy ^ to give an idea of what would be considered a 
« large boding for a rayaf. In the north-western part of pargani 
l^rmah, near S^ifganj, I should think 400 bighds^ or 300 
acres, by* no means a large holding. The land is a series of 
sandy pastes ; the rent about i dnnd per bighd ; and the income 
derived from it is 4 dnnds per head of cattle allowed to graze on 
it during four months of the year. On the other hand, 100 btghds 
is an extremely large holding in 1‘erakhardd ; and when a rayat holds 
that amount, he rarely cultivates more than 50 highds himself. 
These Terakhard^ bighds^ however, are to the standard bighd in 
the rate of 36 to 16.* Furtlier, he would consider that a holding 
paying dess r^nt than Rs. 25 would *be considered a small one in 
the Sult^npur and Hdveli Purniah paigands ; and one of 15 or 20 
standard bighas^ or 5 to 7 acres, small in Tcrakhardi, Fathipiir 
Singhii, and Sripur. 

Indebtedness among the tenant class is almost universal. Debts 
are generally repaid in grain. Seed is sold to small farmers at 
excessive j trices; and as it is difficult for them to clear themselves 
off the lender’s books, a chronic state of poverty results, which, 
however, seldom reaches the limit of actual destitution. The Col- 
lector says ; ‘The Purniah rayat lives, and that is all. , The piofit 
of his labour eventually goes into the cofiers of the lender of money 
and graip. The great mass of the rayati of Piiiniah do not possess 
occupancy rights, but hold on short-term leases, or on no leases at 
all.’ The Collector estimates that occupancy tenants dp not form 
more than a quarter of the peasantry of the District; and as regards 
those having rents protected from enhancement under Act viii. 
of 1869, he would say ‘that not more than one-fourth of the occu- 
pancy rayats fcome under this class.’ He is not aware that there 
are any small proprietors owning, occupying, and cultivating tlieir 
hereditary laitts, without either a zaminddr above them or a sub- 
Tiolder or labourer under them. This remark applies both to the 
revenue-paying and revenue-free land in the District. The Ardriyd 
office]: Tepqiris on this subject that the proportion of the different 
classes of tenants in his Subdivision, in pargands Sultinpur, Hiveli 
Purniah, and Asji, was, as far as he could judge, one-eighth holders 
at fixed rates, three-fourths occupancy tenants, and one-eig 
VOL, XV. u 
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tebants-at-will. In Dharmpur, zU& Bimagar, and iTerakliardd, the 
whole of the tenantry are tenants*at-will. Jfc Dhaimpiir, zild Garfri, 
half are occupancy^enants, and half tenants-at-will. li Sripur and 
Fathipur Singhid, one-eighth are occupancy tei^ts, and seven- 
eighths tenants-at-will. The Subdivisional officer of Ariiiyiadds: 
‘ In this Subdivision, almost every man whom I have assessed for the 
income tax, and a great many others of the better class of tenants, 
hold small milksy or rent-free holdings, averaging about tda local 
bighds, which they cultivate themselves.' 

'Rie Domestic Animals of Pumiah District are ponies, asses, 
buffaloes, cows, bullocks, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, ducks, and geese. 
Those used in agriculture are buffaloes and bullocks. The foregoing 
are also reared for trade, those reared for food being cows, bullocks, 
sheep, goals, and pigs. Beef is eaten by the Musalmdns who can 
afford it ; goats by both Musakiiins and Hindus j fowls by Musal- 
mdns only \ and pigs by very low castes, such as Hdrfs and Dorns. 
I have already described the manner in which cattle are moved 
about during the year for the purposes of pasturage. Cows in full 
milk, however, arc kept at home, until the quantity of milk is re- 
duced to what is considered as sufficient only for the nourishment 
of their calves ; but when the breed is good, very little milk is t&.ken, 
^almost the whole being left to the calf. The price of oxen has of 
late risen so much, that it is considered more profitable to breed 
and rear for sale than to seek profit from milk, butter, ox ghL Even 
in Dt. Buchanan HainiltoA’s time, during the rainy season, in pargands 
Hdveli Pumiah and Nathpur, where the herds were immense, cow's 
milk was extremely scarce, and seldom sold, most of what could be 
spared from the calves being used by the families of the owners. 
This is still* the case, the reason being that it is immediately after the 
rains that the young cattle are generally sold. Dealers, known as 
lohdms^ come from other Districts and purchase largely. There are 
three breeds of oxen known in Pumiah. The best iS the Dhaphar 
breed, so called from the pargaiid of that name, now transferred to 
Bhdgalpur, A medium description is'^called the Phmiah breed. 
The worst kind comes from the pargands included in the Krishna- 
ganj Subdivision, being the offspring of the overworked and ill- 
cared for cattle of the Musalmdns of those pargands, ^l^ffaloes are 
the animals which chiefly supply the people of this District with 
butter. They are not in general so fine as those of the more eastern 
Districts, fewer of them being bred from wild bulls. Dr. Buchanan 
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Haoultojoi laioticed the fact, that in the south-east corner of Pumiah, 
towards Maldah, where no tame males were kept in -his time, the 
buffaloes sold at from £1^ 4s. to a pair ; whte those that went to 
Murang, attended by tame bulls from the north, averaged io more 
than 2', 16s. od. Buffaloes are managed much in the same way as 
cows. Jn the rainy season they are kept in the villagfes ; in the dry 
weather most of them are sent to Murang, or to the reedy banks of 
rivers^ and they never receive any food except pasture. Many of 
the females, however, when in full milk, are kept at home, the people 
having little confidence in the honesty of those who tend them. 
Bu£|does are always reclconed by the pair, consisting of t^"0 adult 
females with their calves. The male calves are said to be consider- 
ably more numerous than the females ; but they arc usually killed 
when very young, very few being reserved for sacrifice or for labour. 
The female buffaloes, therefore, that have had male calves, give much 
more milk to their owners than those which have had females ; the 
calves in the latter case being kept until they grow up, and allowed 
a great part of the mother’s milk. Deputy-Collector Rajaninith 
Chattarji has supplied me with the following estimate of the 
expense of keeping a herd of 40 jiairs of buffaloes near Sdifganj, 
in pargand Katiydr, the centre of one of the ('hief breeding tracts : — 
Wages of two herdsmen, 4s. od. ; rice, 18 mans^ £3, 4s. od. ; 2 

blankets, 12s. ; 2 dhdtls, 2s. 6d. ; 2 kopins, is. 3d.; salt for the 
buffaloes, one man of 80 lbs. weight (at the rate of one pound to 
each buffalo), los, od. ; bells to hang on tlieir necks, 4s. ; rent 
of grazing land, £6 : total, £ii^ 17s. pd. Out of the forty pair, 
thirty individuals are likely to be females yield ing milk. Each buffalo 
gives a ser of milk daily, Ijence there will be 30 sers of milk. 
Deducting 2 sers as the share of the keepers, there remains 28 
sers to the owner ; 28 sers of milk at the rate of 12 sers of milk to 
one ser of gMy will yield 2 sers 5 chhataks ghi, the price of which 
is about 3s. Hence the monthly income is £^, los. od., or the 
annual income ;^S4* 

Sdifganj is the chief %eat of the sheej)-l)recding trade. The 
garerh there principally rear the long-tailed and short-homed 
species called garer, which is said to 'have been brought into the 
District from the hilly country south of Monghyr, The ewes have 
their first lamb when two years old, generally in the month of 
October. They breed once a year, and very seldom have more 
than one lamb at a birth. They breed until seven years of 
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thus gives birth to 4 or 5 lambs. The males are gelded 
when 4 months old, and are sold when a years old» for about 
£$9 1 SB. od a scoref to dealers who come mostly from Hurshid^b^d, 

' whence they find their way to Calcutta, and all over Bengal In 
March the lambs are shorn, and each gives J set ot wool, which is 
much finer than subsequent shearings. The second shearing is 
in the month of June, and the third'in October. The wool is sold 
at the rate of 3 sers for 2s., and each sheep therefore yields 
annually sixpence worth. In Sdifganj there are about xo,ooo 
breeding sheep. Every herd of 200 or 250 sheep is under two 
men, each man being paid 2s. a month! and getting besides his 
food, which costs 4s. more. The principal profit of the gafUis is 
derived from the manufacture of blankets, which is described at a 
subsequent page. * Each sheep gets monthly one chhai&k pr two 
ounces of khari nimak, a coarse kind of Glauber salts, which 
comes chiefly from Patni, but is also produced in Pumiah. The 
price of a man of the salts vanes fiom 3s. to 3s. 6d. 

The Colle<tor in 1872 returned the following prices of domestic 
animals: — A cow costs 4s. od ; a pair of oxen, \ a pair 
of male buffaloes, ^^s. od.; a pair of female buffaloes, 
los. od.; a score of ewe sheep, ^2, los. od; a score of female 
kids six months old, jQ \ a score of male kids of the same age, 
£1^ I os. od.; a score of full-grown gelded pigs, a score of 

sows,;;^4 ; and a score of young pigs six months old, £1, los. od. 
to £2. In 1811, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made an estimate of 
the value of live-stock in the District of Purniah. Although the 
District is now about one-fourth smaller in area than it was" at that 
period, it is probable that, with the increasing wealth of t^e country, 
this kind of property has inc reased not only in value but in number 
to the extent of 25 per cent. I have, therefore, accepted Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton's estimate of the number of animals as approxi- 
mately representing the number now existing in Pumiah District, and 
have ^calculated their value according to the above return of the 
Collector as follow!: — Number of buKs reserved for breeding, 
6660, value ;^999o ; bulls used for ploughing, 22,400, value 
£$ifioo\ oxen used in wheel carriages, 1034, value ;^i55i ; 

used in carts, 4500, value £ 6 jsoi oxen used in canying 
loads, belonging to traders, 27,150, value ;;^^40,725; oxen used 
f<W^>canying loads, belonging to farmers, 9290, value £13^93$ ; 
oxen used for carrying loads, belonging to the high castes^ 0760, 
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value ^£'4140 1 oxen used both in the plough and for carrying 
loads, 3x00, value 9300 ; oxen u^ed in manufacture, 5950, 
value ;£B9as ; oxen used in the plough alone, belonging to the 
high caates, ^205,900, value ;£303)85o; oxen used in the plough' 
alone, belonging to tradesmen, 101,500, value ^£'716,775; oxen 
used in the plough alone, belonging to mere farmers, 639,000, 
value ^958,500; cows belonging to the high castes, 179,600, 
value ^^215,520; cows belonging to tradesmen, 196,200, vilue 

235^440; cows belonging to farmers, 457,500, value ;^S49,ooo ; 
COWS used in the plough* 57,750, value <1^69,300; buffaloes young 
and^ old, 70,475, value ;^i94»473> od.; goats, full-grown 
females, 88,700, value sheep, full-grown, 21,350, value 

;£’a668, 155.; short-homed sheep or garer, 13,000, value ;^i625 ; 
swine, 34,100, value ^^3410; horses for carryings loads, 3475, 
value ;^695^; total value of cattle, ;£3, 39^,762, los. od. The 
Collector does not think that even this immense amount of money 
represents the total value of the cattle of the District He parti- 
cularly points out that the number used in carts is probably very 
much greater than that above given. The quantity and value of 
milk produced annually in Puraiah may be obtained thus ; — 
Nurabqr of cows, 835,300; cows giving milk, 417,650; average 
rate, onC ser a day, or 9 mans a year ; total quantity of cows’ milk, 
3,758,850 mans; total value of rows’ milk at the average wholesale 
rate of 20 sers man or 40 lbs.) per rupee, ;£^75i,77o. Number of 
buffaloes, 71,425; buffaloes giving milk, 23,825; total quantity of 
buffaloes’ milk, 214,425 mans , total value of buffaloes’ milk, 
£4^,88$. Total milk of both kinds, about 141,902 tons ; total 
value, £794,655^ About qpe-thircl of the milk is made into gM^ 
which, at the rate of 3 sers ofg/n from i man of milk, gives 101,832 
manSf or about 362 tons, as the annual amount of ghi produced. 

The Agricultural Implements in use in Purniah District 
are the following : — (i) Koddii^ a kind of mattock used for digging 
up land. , There are two kinds, one with a handle fifteen^^ inches 
long, and the other with atonger handle, measuring twenty-four inches. 
(2) JpasnU a spud used for weeding and rooting out grass ; it has a 
bl^e from three to four inches square, and a handle about six inches 
long, turned over at one end. (3) Bidd, a large rake drawn by 
cattle^ and consisting of wooden spikes fixed in a transverse bar of 
wood to which a long handle is attached. (4) Chauki^ a heavy ^ 
beam of woo^ used as a harrow ; while it is beingnirawn al(^,^a 
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num stands on it, his weight adding to its fcsrce in breaking dods. 
(5) JK£/, the plough, ^hich is made up of the kigdn or handle held 
by the ploughman, the phdl or ploughshare, the jui or the yoke to 
which the cattle are attached, and the kanidl or safdiil^ wooden pins 
to keep the yoke straight (6) Kachid or sickle. (7^ hagii or flail. 
For the cultivation of a ‘ plough ’ of land of ten to twdve bighds^ 
equal to about four English acres, the foregoing implements and a 
pair of bullocks would be necessary. The bullocks would cost 
about ;£’3 ; the plough complete, 2s. ; the harrow or chauH^ as. ; a rake 
or bldd, 4Sj ; the spud for weeding or ; the sickle or kachtd, 

3d. ; the hatchet or 'kordl, is. Sixpence worth of rope would also be 
necessary, so that the total cost would be from los. to 
Wages. — The earliest record I have met with of the value 
of labour is contained in a letter of the Collector to the Board 
of Revenue, dated the 16th April 1788, in which he estimates the 
average earnings of th*e labouring classes at one rupee or two shillings 
a montk. About 18 ii, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made a statistical 
survey of Purniah. I have derived the following rates of wages from 
his report. The lowest class of farm labourers received 8 dmds or 
IS. a month, and 4 o/s. of cleaned iice a day. Such a labourer, how- 
ever, was paid specially during the harvest time at the rate of 5^ sers 
of unhusked rice, or 12 mans for three months; or for the whole year, 
9s. in money and 14 7 nans of unhusked or 9 mam of husked rice, 
which would give him 2 lbs. a day for food. The rate for cowherds 
was much the same. 'I'hey rec eived 2 dnnd^ a month in money, and 
J ser of rice daily for every six head of cattle tended. It was con- 
sidered a full day’s work for a man to tend 24 oxen, so that his 
monthly wages were 8 diinds or is., and ^ ser or 1 lb. of rice daily. 
Ploughmen were usually remunerated by being permitted to use the 
farmer’s plough and cattle on their little plots of land during eight 
days in the month. The class of labourers who seem to have been 
best off were those who worked from day to day for hire. Their 
ordinary daily w^ages were three pan of kauris or nine pies (lid.) 
a day in money, or three sers (six pounds^weight of unhusked rice. 
On the supposition that he could obtain labour only during nine 
months of the year, a man of this class would still receive 20 mam 
of grain, which would be much more than sqfiicient for his support. 
Female coolies were almost as well paid ; but they, as well as the 
men, seem to have been very improvident, and usually so much in 
debt as to haf e to work on advances* A very strange rate of pay- 
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meat (which has now died out) was that given to Musalmdn cooks. 
They received eight innds or one shilling for every tnan of 8a lbs. 
wei^t oir rice boiled by them. 

At the present day, coolies, other than agricuftural labourers, are 
not to^be had h the District. X few Dhdngars come from the 
SanOET Pargaiuls, but usually demand as mubh as 85. a month. 
Agricultural labourers are paid 7 s. a month.^ About 1842 they 
received 3s. to 4s. a month, so that there has been a steady advance 
in the value of unskilled labour, the rate having increased, roughly 
speaking, about one hundred per cent, in a quarter of a century. 
Skilled labour, when employed by natives, is stilP generally* paid in 
• kind. Blacksmiths who know their work tolerably well go to the 
workshops of the East Indian Railway to seek employment, and it 
is very difficult to find in the District a man who can do more than 
make a ploughshare; such a man requires from 18s. to 4s. od. 
a month. Carpenters can be more readily got for 12s. to 14s. a 
month, the employment afforded by tlie indigo factories having 
induced them to stay in the country. They also do a good business 
in making carts and other conveyances. Bricklayers receive about 
8s. to I os. a month. All these artisans arc usually paid in kind 
when employed by their fellow-villagers. I'heir wages also have 
risen of late, as ten years ago carpenters could be had for 8s. and 
bricklayers for 6s. per mensem. !"he Subdivisional officer of Ardriyi, 
in 1873, reported that within his jurisdiclion labour was abundant and 
cheap. Working in the fields or thatching houses, or doing any 
ordinary work for six hours, entitles a labourer to 3 sers of unhusked 
rice and one of his meals, equivalent in money value to 4 pice or 
I Jd. Those who work for twelve hours in the day get twice as 
much. The village blacksmith receives yearly two mans of un- 
husked rice for each plough kept in working order, the materials 
for repair being provided by the owner. For making a well, potters 
or kumbhdrs (j^o of whom sink and fit in the ring to a depth of 15 
or 18 feet in two days) charge 6s. or 8s. These wells do not" last 
beyohd two or three yea»s, as the rings apparently are not made of, 
good 3iid perhaps are not sufficiently burnt. The village 
barber is also paid in unhusked rice, of which he receives 5 sers 
from each person. The washermSn, where he exists, takes either 
cash payment, or on an average 5 mans (or about 3I cwts.) of un- 
husk^ nee a year from each household. Work done by contract, 
such ^ excavating for road embankments, tanks, etc., is paid for at 
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fsotAfuL to 4$. per xooo cubic feet Sricl^tnaldfiig^ dieap, 

bfepflis from across the frontier engage to mould ttttd butn them 
wtienever lequired, the wood being supplied and badly 4 !>uiiiied bricks 
discarded) at 4$. pef thousand Land agency sertran^s ax'e 
remiHxeratedj^flstorfrfj*, or rent collectors, receiving'% dnni every 
rupee of the villagers’ rent, besides what they extort* Mkiaddafns, 
or head-men, who receive the money from the patwdris to make over 
to the zaminddr, are in pargand SuMnpur paid a fixed datey of.frora 
8s. to Z2S. a month. Messengers, or piyddds, are also paid "by the 
zaminddr^ perhaps 4s. a month. The gordit^ or office watchman, 
the onff hereditary servant in the management, generally holds a 
few bighds of rent-free land. The srlmdn in pafgand Srlpuf is 
identical with the Sultdnpur mukaddam, but receives no regular pay. 

Prices. — I have been able to find little information regarding prices 
in the early records. Regular fortnightly retifrns to Government 
seem to have been made, as at the present time, but the original 
office copies have been all destroyed. In 1794, however, the 
Collector reported in connection with the purchase of some grain 
for Government storage, that, * in Purniah District, there are only two 
rice harvests in the course of the year, namely, bhadal and aghani. 
The former is not above half as productive as the latter j the grain 
yielded therefrom is of a very inferior quality, and held in no esti- 
mation by the natives, but for the support of the very lowest and 
poorest classes of the inha])itants, and feeding cattle. The agTiani 
crop is quite the rcveise, bears a higher price, and is sought after 
and purchased by all descriptions of merchants, as well for its 
superior quality as the length of time it will keep good ; wher^fias the 
bhadai grain begins to decay, it is said, after one year’s keeping. 
The bhadai rice, when cleaned, sells at 2 mans 10 sers pet^ rupee (or 
IS. 2|d. per cwt.) ; unshelled bhadai dhdn or rice, at 4^ mans per 
rupee (or y^d. per cwt.) ; aghani rice, cleaned, at ± mans per rupee 
(or IS. 4|d. per cwt.) ; unshellcd aghani rice, 4 wa«ij|per rupee (or 
7jd.‘per cwt.). Aruah^ or fine rice, one rupee per man (Or 2s* 
9jd. per cwt.).’ He adds: ‘Wheat is^^nother commodity, the 
produce of this District, that is greatly sought after by all classes 
of people, and is generally very cheap and moderate. If. the* 
Governor-General in Council thifrks proper to direct, 25,000 mans 
(or 893 tons) of it can be purchased without the smallest risk or 
difficulty. The price is generally from 2 to 2 mans 10 urs per 
rupee (or is. 4|d. to is. 2|d. per cwt.).’ * 
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l^e Std>dtviaioii9l officer of Aiiriy^ in i673/repOxtedi1})iatii^thin 
his JurisdidiOn prices of food-grams, ^d all of agricultural 
produce, imt fiallen considerably since 1866, the year of the great 
tamite in Orissa* The average of the rates for the whole District sho^ 
that d u ri al g tha1i>]rear the best cleaned rice was selling at iis. e|<L a 
cwt, or R.S. 4 a man of 82 lbs. ; coarse rice, at 9s. 6d- a cwt*, or lEls* 

a m 0 t; fine unhusked rice, at 6s. lod. a cwt,or Rs. 2^ a man; 
coarse tmhuajced rice, at 6s* a cwt., or Rs. 2 a man; barley, at 6s. 
rod, -^a cwt, or Rs. 2J a man; unhusked barley, at 55. y^d. a cwt., or 
Rs. man; Indian com grain, at 5s. y^d. a cwt, or Rs. a a man ; 
Indian com in the ear, at as. 9^d. a cwt., or R. i a man; wheat, at 
IIS. sjd. a cwt., or Rs. 4 a man; sugar-cane, at 9s. 6d. a cwt,, Or 
Rs. 3 i a man. In 1872 the prices were— -for best rice, 2s. 9id..a 
cwt., or R. 1 a man; common rice, 2s. ojd. a cwt., or 12 dnnds a 
man; best unhuslhd rice, is. 2|d. a cwt, or 7 dnnds a man; 
common husked rice, is. o|d. a cwt, or 6 dnnds a man; barley, is. 
8Jd, a cwt., or 10 dnnds a man ; unhusked barley, is. 4jd. a cwt.,, 
or 8 dnnds a man ; Indian com grain, 2s. 4^d. a cwt., or 14 dnnds 
a man; Indian corn in the ear, is. 4jd. a cwt, or 8 dnnds z. man; 
wheat, 2S. 9jcL a cwt., or R, i a man; sugar-cane, 6s. lod. a cwt., 
or Rs. 2jji a man. The price of tdrt, the fermented juice of the 
palm trefe, has remained stationary throughout the whole period, and 
sold without variation at a little more than a penny a quart, or ijd. 
a of 2 lbs. In the last week of December 1875, after the 
aghanl or main harvest of the year had been gathered, the prices of 
food^grain in the city of Purniah, and at the large mart of Kasbd, 
were af the following rates : — Purniah city, best ri( e, 5s. y^^d. per 
ewt^ or 20 s€rs per rupee ; common rice, 4s. lo^d. per cwt., or 23 
sers per rupee ; wheat, 4s. 8d. per cwt., or 24 sers per rupee. K^sbd, 
best rice, 5s. ^J^d. per cwt, or 20 sers per rupee ; common rice, 5s. 
4d. per cwt, or 21 sers per rupee ; wheat 5s. 7 Jd. per cwt, or 20 
sers per rupee^^ 

The Weights and Measures in use in Purniah District are 
exceedingly various. Th^ standard man of 82 lbs. avoirdupois is 
occasionally met with in buying and selling by w^eight. Its minor 
denominations are : — 4 chautis = i chhatdk or 2 07 s. ; 4 chhatdks = 
I pod; 4 pods = i ser^ or 2 lbs. 14 drs.; 5 sers = i paseri; 8 paserts = 
1 man or maund. The ser is most commonly estimated in tolds^ 
80 of which go to the standard ser of 2 lbs. 14 drs. weight. The 
number tA folds in a.r^, however, varies ver}' much in Purniah, from 
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64 to 10$ being found in different parts of the District The follow- 
ing return for each pargand has been supplied to ine by the CoUectot : 
— So folds to the ser^ principal market at Kot & ; Sadaur> So, 
and 105 folds to the ser — 80 fold ser in use at Barsoi, the*chief 
market ; Bhonrd, So folds = i standard ser ; Burigafigal, 96 folds to 
the ser; Chak Dildwarf, 96 folds to the ser; Dharmpuri 64 and 73 
folds to the ser — the 72 fold ser used at Ddtnar, the chief market ; 
Dildwarpur, 96 folds to the ser; Fathipar Singhid, So* folds to the 
ser; Garhf, 96 and 105 folds to the ser; Hatandd, 80, 96, arid 105 
folds to the ser; Hdvcli Purniah, 80 and 85 folds to the ser — the 
former weight used 'at Phdlwarf, the principal market ; Kadbd, 80 
and 85 folds to the ser — the former used at Kdmshf, and the latter 
at Azimnagar, the i)rincipal maikets; Kdnkjol, 80, 96, and 105 
folds to the ser — the 105 fold ser in use at Muhadahpur, the principal 
market; Katiydr, 72 folds to the ser — the sam#weight used at the 
principal markets of Kumiripur and Siifganj ; Kholrd, Mdldawdr, 
f^awdkhdli, Shdhpur, and Siipui, 80 folds to the ser; Sultdnpur, 64 
and 80 folds to the ser ; Surjyapur, 80 folds to the ser — same 
weight used at Krishnaganj and Kdliig::ypj, the principal markets ; 
Tdjpnr, 80 folds to the ser , Terakhardd, 64 and 80 folds to the ser. 
The Collector states generally that the 105 fold ser is used in the 
south-east of the District, near the Ganges, in flidnd Manihdri* The 
96 fold ser is used in the same neighbourhood, and farther north. 
The 80 fold ser is used generally in the Krishnaganj Subdivision. 
The 72 fold weight is employed in Dharmpur, Katiydr, and Kumdrf- 
pur. In the north-west of Dharmpur, and in the western parts of 
Terakhardd and Sultdn])ur, />. round the villages of Matiyld and 
Rdnlganj, the 64 fold weight is used. The 85 fol<Pser is used in the 
large rice-mart of Kdsbd, and in some villages in thj east of the 
District. , 

Hay and grass measures are : — 16 poars or bundles = i sort; 16 
soris = I soraha. The measurements of distance are^ — 4J hdihs = 
I kdthd ; 20 kdthds = i rasi ; 85 rasis = i kos or 2 English miles ; 
xokos — 1 manzal. The denominations %>f the standard measure of 
area are : — 4^ hdths =; i kdfhd or lagd; 20 kdflids or lagds =5 1 iigJid 
or J of an acre ; but in every pargand the number of hifhs to 
the lagd varies, and in some of these divisions as many as vtwenty 
different lagds are in use. Varying standards are often met with 
in neighbouring villages, and sometimes in the same village. The 
following is a list of the different poles in each Asjd, 
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4, 9nd 6 to the MAd ; Badaur, 4^ and 5 Ad/A ; Bhaura,. 4 
AdiA; Bur%togi^, 4 AdtA; Chak DiUwarf, 4 AdtA; Dhannpur, sj 
and 6 AdtAf DUiwarpur, 4, 4J, and 5 AdtA; Fathipur Singhid, s 
aird S*' AdiA/ Gagrd, 4 AdiA/ Garhi, 4J AdiA; Gardrf, 6 AdiA/ 
Hatanddy 4 A 4 //i/Hdveli Pumiah, 4J, 5, and 6 AdiA/ Kadbd, 3J, 
3 l» 4 > 4 i 4 i, 4 f, S> si. Si 6, 6^, 6J, 6|, 7, 7^, 7|, 8, and 9 
4 Kasfmpur, 4 / Katiydr, 3J, 3f, 4, 4-^^^ 

4 i» 4J1 4 i 5 > si Si 6, 6|, 7, and 7^ //i/A / Kholrd, 4^ and 

S Af/zi/ Khaxba, 4^ AdiA/ Kumdripur, 3^, 3I, 4, 4^41 » 4 i 4 i 4 i» 
5 > si Sl» 62 i 7 i > Mahinagar, 4J AdiA ; Mdlda- 

wdr, 4 and 4^ AdiA; Pawdkhdli, 6 AdiA; Shdhpur, 5 MiA/ Srlpur, 
S and 6 AdiA/ Sultdnpur, 4i 5, and 6 AdiA; Surjyapur, 5 AdiA / 
Tdjpur, 4i 4f, 5, si si si and 7 J AdiA ; Tappd I/ikhpdra, 4 AdiA / 
and Terakhardd, 6 Adth. 'J'he highd measured by the 3^ AdiA pole 
is equal to 1225 square yards, or *253 of an acre ; measured by the 
3J AdiA pole is equal to 1406 square yards, or *288 of an acre ; the 
4 AdiA or standard Bengal bighd is equal to 1600 square yards, or *33 
of an acre; the 4J AdiA is equal to 1806 square yards, or *373 of an 
acre; 4J AdiA^ which is very common in Purniah, is equal to 2025 
square yards, or *418 of an acre ; 4} AdiA is equal to 2236 square 
yards, or *466 of an acre; 5 AdiA equal to 2300 square yards, or 
*516 of an acre ; si bdth equal to 3025 square yards, or *625 of an 
acre ; 6 AdtAy .also very commonly Ubcd, equal to 3600 square yards, 
or *744 of an acre ; AdiA equal to 4225 square yards, or *873 of 
an acre ; 7 hdih equal to 4900 square yards, or 1-012 acre ; 9 Adih 
equal to 8100 square yards, or 1*673 measures of 

time, besides the usual divisions of day, month, year, etc., which are 
the same in nativ#as in English calculation, aie as follows: — 60 
pdl =: X danda /^ 120 danda = i ghari / 3^/wrf = i praAar / 4praAar 
- I day. 

Land Tenures. — The following account of the different kinds 
of tenures in Pumiah District has been condensed from a report 
on the subject by Deputy - Collector Bdbu Rajanindth ChattarjJ. 
The various forms of land tenure prevailing are, for the most part, 
precisely the same as in neighbouring Districts, in the Accounts of 
which I have fully described them. In tl^e present case, therefore, 
I have confined detailed description to the few cases where tenures 
present characteristics distinct from those observed elsewhere. All 
tenures may be divided into two classes — those paying revenue or 
rent, and those exempted from such payment. The following 
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t^'entjr vaiieties of revenue pd rent-paTui^ tentcrea tre met with 
in Pumiah ; — ^ 

(i) The zamindSi is an estate of the first degree^ lUx absolute 
right of proprietorship in the soil, subject to the pajrment of a 
fixed amount of revenue to Government If this Revenue fall 
into arrears, the estate may be put up to auction mid sold to 
the highest bidder. The purchaser acquires the estate free of 
all encumbrances created since the ^►ermanent Settlement, and 
obtains a statutory title. A zamindiA is hereditaty according 
to the law of succession by which the proprietor is governed. 
It is assignable 'in whole or in part. It may be mortgaged. 
The zaminddr can grant leases either for a term or in perpetuity. 
He is entitled to rent for all land lying within the limits of his 
zaminddri ; and the rights of mining, fishing, and other incorporeal 
rights are included in his proprietorship. The Decennial Settle- 
ment of Purniah, which was concluded in the year 1790, when Mr. 
Heady was Collector, and Mr. Colebrooke, who carried out the 
measure, Assistant-Collector, was made with the zamlnddrs for entire 
par^ands or fractions of pargands. The number of estates at that 
time was 21 1 ; but the number now borne on the taujl or revenue- 
rolf is 1629, consisting of 211, the number at the period of the 
Decennial Settlement, minus 3 struck off on account of diluvion, and 
158 transferred to other Districts, leaving 50 old estates \ 1550 re- 
sumed revenue-free estates \ 25 new estates, formed under the opera- 
tion of the Partition Law — 13 in permanently seftled estates, and 
12 in resumed ones; i new estate, acquired by purchase; i 
acquired by alluvion ; and 2 estates transferred from other districts. 
Of these 1629 estates, 28 are the pioperty of Gd^emment, of which 
3 were acquired by escheats, i (called Inglis Kh<jpdkatf, in /tfr- 
gana Kdnkjol) by purchase from a landholder for the settlement of 
native in\^lid troops, and 24 by purchase at auction sales for arrears 
of revenue. The revenue of these 28 estates is ;£*368,9S. iid. The 
following classification of the estates in Pumiah District is taken 
from the Quarterly I^nd Revenue Return of the 30th June 1875 • — 
There are 230 permanently settled estates paying more *than £\o 
in revenue, and yielding total revenue of ;^i35, 448, 16s. od.; 1351 
permanently settled estates, paying ;^io and less, and yielding a 
total revenue of 8s. od.; 15 estates the property of indi- 

viduals temporarily settled or famied, and yielding a total revenue 
of ;^i6x, 2S. od. ; 5 estates held under the direct management of 
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the Collector* yielding a total revenue of ^21, od. ; 5 
Government States under temporary lease, yielding a total 
revenue 8s. od. j and 22 Government states under direct* 

management^ and yielding a total revenue of 
the X559 resiUtneft revenue-free estates, 1527 were settled at half- 
rates in '-^^eipetuity with the proprietors, agreeably to section viii* of 
Regulation xix, of 1793. These resumptions were made J)etween 
the years 1836 and 1846. * The number of partitions of estates-in- 
chief ti^at have taken place in this District is only 15; and the 
number of separate accounts opened under Act xi. of 1859, 46. 

When the Permanent Settlement became law, the District was 
divided as follows amongst the chief landholders : — Rani Indrabati 
of Mohini, near Kisbd, was zaminddr^oi pargands Sultdnpur, Sripur, 
Fathipur Singhid, Hdveli, Katiydr, Kumarfpur, Gardri, and Ndthpur 
(the last of which is now transferred to Bhdgalpur). These pargands 
comprise about 2000 square miles. Rdjd Madhu Sinh of Darbhangah 
was zamlnddr of Dharmpur, which occupied an aiea of 1063 square 
miles, or one-fifth of the whole District. Takii-ud-din Husdin held 
pargdna Surjyapur, which is 726 square miles in area. Baka-dlld was 
zaminddr of Badaur, which is 295 square miles in area. Sibndth 
and Gauri Ndth were joint-proprietors of Tdjpur, which is 180 square 
miles in area. Dular Sinh, the grandfather of Rdjd Nilanand Sinh, 
at present one of the largest landholders in the District, was zamindar 
of Terakhardd, which has an area of only 76 square miles. The 
assessment seenft not to have exceeded the capabilities of the estates, 
as most of the larger ones have not changed hands, but still continue 
in the possession of the descendants of those with whom the Settle- 
ment was made. The only large piojicrly that lias been broken up 
is that of Rdni Indrabati. In 1850, Bdbu Pratap Sinh, father of 
Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh and Rdi Dhanpat Sinh of Murshiddbdd, 
purchased the whole of pargands Havcli Piirniah and Sultdnpur, 
and about half of pargands Fathipur Singhia, Sripur, Katfyar, and 
Kumdrfpur; the late Mr. Palmer of Purniah acquiring the remain- 
ing pordems of the last-nftned pargands, Rdja Nilanand Sinh 
purchased Gardri. Bdbu Pratdp Sinh subsequently sold Sultdnpur 
to Mr. Forbes, the present zaminddr, 

(2) T&luks are met with in Purniah District, but they are not so 
numerous as in Bengal, and are all dependent, or shikmi. The 
absence bf huzdri or independent tdluks is accounted for by the fact 
that, at the lime of the Permanent Settlement, the pargand system 
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®engal, on the other h.m^ , . ^ argag^ and the advantages 

the zamlnddil limjf 'smce tljidhoiderg. In much oi" Lower 
and absorb title. ^aste land lay for the most jpart ^outside 

assert of succg'. when the landholders began to reclaim 
tracts, Government was able to intenrene and 

flyz JUit# ^ ^ 

. .Js rights to a fair share in the proceeds 6f such land, 
wpendent /d/i//:s are usually of the istimrdri species ; that is, farms 
^or leases granted by the landholder m perpetuity at a fixed stipu- 
lated rent; and often, in cases wheic the lessee was a relative, 
favourite, or old servant of the lessor, at a quit rent In this 
District they are of compaiatively old origin. Some of the istimrdris 
were granted by the Nawdbs of Purniah ; and several, it appears, were 
created or confiimed by a farmer of the District revenue, Achinta 
Rdi, about 1771, shortly after the assumption by the Company of 
the management of the revenues. The kdnungos of each patgand 
usually held one or more i^tim?dris from the zaminddrs^ Gopi- 
kint Rcli, a Pcngali of Kinlanagar, near Kirigold, was kdnfingo 
of Dharmpur in 1790, and held five or si\ istimrdris, Harichand 
Rdf Laid, a Kdyasth and kanungo of Ndthpur and ISardri, acquired 
two or thicc. These tenures are all hereditary and transferable, 
and not resumablc by the grantors ; but they are liable to be 
cancelled by purchasers of jjarent estates at sales for arrears of 
revenue, if not specially registered under the provisions of Act 
xi. of 1859. They are most numerous in the pargands of Hdveli, 
Dharmpur, Fathipur Singhid, and Sripur. The following are some 
of the largest istzmuiris in the District ; — Td/uk Vishnupur, in par- 
^ gand Haveli, paying in rent ;^2o6, 8s. od. It was granted to Aga 
Muhammad Alf Khdn, the last native magistrate of FuxAiah, and 
: grandfather of Aga Saib-ulld Khdn, the leading Musalmdti geiftle- 
man in the town of Purniah at the present day. From the copy of the 
^anad filed in the Collcctorate, it would appear to have beei^ gianted 
by Achinta Rdi, the farmer. It is more probable that it was only 
confirmed by him. Tdluk GJohoma, in pargand Hdveli, paying in 
rent ^236, 8s. od., and at present held by Mr. Forbes of 3 ultdnpur, 
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Tdluhs Urfd Ramii, in pafgq^d Sultitipur; rent| £%2^, 

1 6s. od. total number of istimrdris in the District, as far as 

can be gathered fbm the Road Cess Records, is 263, of which 248 
are held directly from the zaminddrs, and 15 from patniddrs or 
other ^sjtlibrdmate landholders. All arrears of rent due from holders 
of isUmri/ris are realized by a recourse to the Civil Courts under 
Act vui^ (b.c,) of 1865, and Act viii. (n.c.) of 1869, except on the 
estatentof R^ Dhanpat Sinh and Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh, the balances 
on account of which are realized, as in the case of patnis^ by the 
summaty process prescribed by Regulation viii. of 1819. Bdbu 
Pratip Sinh, on purchasing the estates of Rdjd Bijdi Gobind Sinh 
of fedifganj at auction sale, tried to annul and avoid the istimrdris 
and HiUkarraris previously created ; but afterwards came to terms 
with the holders of those tenures, on their entering into an agree- 
ment to submit to the same summary process for realization of 
rent as is prescribed for patnis. When an htimrdri is sublet in 
perpetuity, it is called, in Purniah, not a dar-tstimrdri^ but a patnl 
In fact, 4 he word patiii seems to be loosely applied to any tenure 
created in peijjetuity. 

(3) Ndnkdr 'IdluJs are tracts of land originally exempted from 

assessment during the Mughul administration, being intended for 
the support of the zawiz/ddrs and their families. They are confined to 
pargands Sripur and Surjyapur, and coudst of the following holdings, 
as ascertained from the Quinquennial Register of 1798: — (i) Mauzd 
Bandngarh, ndnkdr of Tilakndth Rdi, in Sripur, measuring 1178 
local ijghds^ and supposed to yield a profit of a year. 
Mauzd Sungsea, ndnkdr in Sni)ur, measuring 1080 local bi^/ids, 
and yielding a profit of ;^i9 a year. (3) Ndnkdr of zaminddrs of 
Barhampur and Khagra, in Surjyapur, mcalbring 605 local bighdi^ 
producing £ 240 a year in rents, (4) Ndnkdr for the Nidzat Khagra 
family in Surjyapur, measuring 500 local highds^ and yielding a 
rental of £2^^. None of these are assessed to Government 
revenue, as they were included within pargand estates. 0 

(4) ^The Patni Tenw^e was introduced into Purniah about 
the year 1838, by the zaminddrs of Jamuikdndi in Murshiddbdd, 
now known as the Paikpdrd family, when their estate of 
Raghupur Raunid in Dharmpur was let out as a patni tdluk, 
Raghupur Raunid formerly belonged to Rajd Madhu Sinh of 
Dharmpur, but was sold for the recovery of arrears of revenue in 
1790; and as sales were then held in Murshiddbdd, it came into 
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hands of its present A pecaludiy ftttttdtes to this 

piOpeity, in that arrears are realized by a civil suit, and^aot .by the 
* summary procedure prescribed by Regulation viil of i 3 i 9 * This 
is owing to an erroneous notion that the ^a/nl law i$ not applicable 
to a purely /asH mahdl or Behar estate, such as Dharmpur* Subse- 
quently, Bdbu Prat^p Sinh, also of Murshiddbdd, sublet his Pumiah 
estates in paints^ so that the patni system seems to have o^d its 
origin to absenteeism. A few only of the resident aamlnddrs have 
let their estates in paint; most of them sublet their estates on leases, 
under the mustdjM sy5)tem, for periods varying from five to nine 
years. The total number of painis in Purniah is 409. They are most 
numerous in pargands Hdveli, Badaur, Srfpur, Sultinpur, and Ifadbi, 
Thirty-nine paints^ in nine parent estates, have been registered 
under the provisions of Act xi. of 1859. The main condition in 
the tenure is, that in the event of arrears occurring, the tenure may 
be sold by the zaminddr ; and if the sale proceeds do not liquidate 
the debt, the other propeity of the defaulting patntddr is liable for 
it. These tenures aie transferable, answerable for the* personal 
debts of the patntddrs, and subject to the process o^,the Courts of 
judicature in the same manner as other real properly, without, 
however, in any way prejudicing the rights of the zamlnddrs. All 
transfers of patni taluks must be registered in the zaminddr^s ofl5ce, 
Patniddrs may under-let, but such leases are not binding on the 
superior landholder in the event of the tenure being sold for arrears. 

(5) Darpat7U\ and (6) ScpatfiU are under-tenures created by a 
patnlddr, by which he transfers his owm rights in the whole gr part 
of his td/uk, A patfii of the second degree is called ailarpafni; 
a similar under-tenure created by a darpatniddr, or a patni of the 
third degree, being dRled a sepatm. Regulation viii* of 1819 
secures for both these sub-tenures the same rights and immunities 
as attach to pat/ns themselves, ‘ in so far as concerns the grantor 
of such under-tenures,’^ and contemplates similar advantages as 
|iccruing to paints of the fourth degree, or chdrpatnis — a tenure, how- 
ever, which is hardly ever met with, and does not exist in Purniah. 
In case the proprietor of the superior patni withholds the rent due 
from himself to the zaminddr^ the holders of these secpndaiy 
tenures were liable to have all their rights cancelled, although they 
might have paid their own rents to the patnUSfj^. In order to pre- 
vent frauds of this kind, the under-holders are now allowed to advance 
the amount of rent due to the zanUnddr, which is then considered 
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a loan to the /atntddr, and constitutes a lien on his td/ui, in the 
same manner as if it had been made upon mortgage; and the under- 
tenure holders may apply for immediate possession of 4 he patfil of 
the defaulter, an^ recoup themselves from its profits. The jfiatfii is 
not returned to the original holder till he proves, m a regular suit 
to be instituted for the purpose, that he has repaid the loan, or that 
it has been realized from the usufruct of the tenure. These 
tenures are numerous in fargands Hdveli and Badaur. The first 
darpoMi dates from the year 1854, and the first scpatni from 1871. 

(7) Mukarrari and (8) Maurusi Jbis^ and (9) Ras/ds, are the 
names now applied to a single description of tenure. They are all 
held at a fixed rent, and are hereditary and transferable^ The 
rent paid, even when first fixed, was usually lower than that 
customary in the pargand or mauzd to which they belonged. 
This advantage was often granted as an inducement to bring 
more land under cultivation; favourable terms were also given 
to relatives, or out of charity. These tenures were all pro- 
tected from cancelment on the occurrence of a sale for arrears 
of revenue. Mukarrati jbts were not originally hereditary, 
but have become so in process of time. Fixity of rent does not 
seem to hc've been an original condition of maurusi and kdsht 
tenures, but is apparently an accident, which has subsequently 
attached to them. The Road Cess Returns show the number of 
mukarratis in the District to be 31, of which 14 are held directly 
under the zamimldrsy and 17 under pat?iuidr<i or others. These 
tenures jire found in pargands Hdveli, Srfpur, Fathi])ur vSinghia, 
Badaur, 'Wjpur, and Dharmpur, and are generally smSll. The 
highest known annual rent of a mukarrari jot is 2 s. od. 

The Commissioner of the Bhdgalpur Division Avrotc in 1873 : * A 
very conspicuous fact in the land history of this Division, the 
greatest proportion of which consists of permanently settled estates, 
is that therfe are but very few intermediate permanent rights 
between the zamlnddr and the cultivating rayat. ZaminddAs are 
generally let in short leases to farmers, who try to make as much as 
they can during the time of their incumbency, and never think of 
improving the condition of the tenantry and the land. Except 
under most peculiar circumstances, lands or estates are never given 
in mukarra^ or patnis throughout these Districts, except in Purniah, 
where, I believe, the number of permanent intermediate rights is 
slowly increasing, though even there no great complication of rights 
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$XiA interests appears to exist.* The number of peitnanent under- 
tenures of all kinds is, according to the Road* Cess Returns, only 
1031, as against 2378 farming leases. 

(10) Mustdjirls and (11) MuttaJii^is the njunes for all the 
tenures held in contract by professed middle-men between the 
original landholder and the peasantry. These two dassea of rent- 
farms differ only in the extent of the area fanned, the status of a 
muttahid being higher than that of a mustdjlr. A muitahid is often 
the holder of a lease of a pargand; the term of his lease is usually 
nine years, and is never known to have exceeded twenty-one years. 
These tenures seem to be in accordance with old unwritten custom, 
existing long before the commencement of the English rule. The 
origin of a muttahidi lease is often as follows :-^After a zaminddr 
has given leases of his estate to several persons, he again wants to 
raise money. He then lets the whole estate to one person, who is 
called a muttahid^ on the receipt of a fresh sum in ready cash, the 
smaller farmers paying their rents to the new lessee. Neither a 
muttahid nor a fnustdjir can appoint or remove patwdfisy mandalSy 
or gordits ; nor can he dig tanks or cut down trees without the 
permission of the landholder. Jn fact, the difference between the 
rights of miisldfin and muttahids and those of patniddrs and 
istimrdriddrs is, that the former cannot do any act the effect of 
which may last beyond the term of the lease, while the latter occupy 
' exactly the place of the zaminddr, 

(12) Gdchbandi is the name of a tenure which is veiy commonly 
met with in pargand Surjyapui, and almost nowhere else. Jt was in 
force theft from before the time of the Permanent Settji^ent, and 
owes its origin to the reclamation of the jungle lands taken from the 
Nepdlisf about the middle of the eighteenth century. In this 
tenure the landholder lets a piece* of land in farm for from five to 
seven years, for a fixed sum, without any assessment founded on the 
ascertained capabilities of the fields composing it, or bn their area. 
In process of time these farms, as, in the English sense, they may 
be called, came to be groujied into t^uks. The landholder, there- 
fore, has how to deal either directly or indirectly with two classes of 
holders, known as mustdjirs and mdiguzdrs. The former take leases 
of tdluks. The latter lease single gdehs^ which are then called 
khdrijd or neajdt khdna^ gdchs — ^that is, separated from the tdluks. 
The gdchddr^ who is generally a resident of the village, sublets the 
lands to thikdddrs or kuldits^ who are also of the same village, keep- 
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ing in his own possession a portion of the lands, which he cultivates 
with hired labour. From Road Cess Records it appears that 
there are 944 milg^zdrs^ and 132 musidjirs^ in Suijyapur, holding 
directly from ihe^zaminddrs. The mdlguzdrs assess the rent on the 
l^ds let to ihtkdddrs or kdldiis^ not by ascertaining the area held by 
each, but by the quantity of seed required to be sown in each field ; 
for instance, if a field requires 8 sers or 16 lbs. of seed, it will pay 
ordinarily 8 dnnds or one shilling in rent. This has been found in 
practice to be nearly equivalent to one rupee per standard bighd^ 
or 6s. an acre. The immediate subholders of the mustdjirs are 
called mdlgdzdrs^ as well as gdchddrs. 

(13) Resumed Jd^r Lands are only found in the pargands 

situated along the Nepdl frontier, — Sripur, Fathipur Singhid, and 
Sultdnpur. They were originally rent-free, and were given for the 
performance of certain services, such as the prevention of the in- 
cursions of wild elephants, pigs, and tigers, coming from the Murang 
or tardi upon the cultivated lands of the District They were 
held by people of the Rdjbansi caste, who were called sarddrs. 
When the performance of the service for which the lands were 
granted was no longer required, the holders were assessed with 
rent This took place before the Decennial Settlement. The 
following are the largest jdgirs in the District : — (1) Jdgir Padampur, 
in pargand Fathipur Singh id, paying a rent of ; 467 > ®d., and 

still in the hands of sarddrs, (2) Jdgfr Putimdri, in Sripur; rent, 

no longer held by the descendants of the original grantee, 
having been bought by a Muhammadan. (3) Jagir Pliikd, in Sultdn- 
pur; renV^iio; now held by Mr. Forbes, who bought it at an 
auction sale in execution of a Civil Court decree. A considerable 
jdgir Vfzs attached to Tdluk Ramdi, in pargaud Sultanpur, called Tdluk 
Piprd, and was conferred on one Mir Sayyid Ali, a native of GUlastdn 
in Persia, in consideration of his keeping up a body of men for guard- 
ing the northern frontier. The total number of jdgirs shown by the 
Road Cess Records is 41, of which 35 are in pargand Siirjyapur. Of 
these the largest are-5(i) Jhuldkhar ; rent, jQit, 12s. od. (2) Shdp- 
nikld ; rent, i6s. loid. (3) Dhanfgdon; rent, £7,, 14s. 3d. (4) 
Ddhiisadhtf ; rent, 13s. 6d. (5) Panah Mauzd; rent, £i^ 14s. qd. 

All of these’ seem rather to have been given by the zamUiddrs to old 
servants as rewards for past services, than with the object of securing 
new dependents. 

(14) Kdmd is the name given to the lands which the zamlnddr^ 
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or other superior landholder, ^-etains for his private use, and which he 
cultivates either by hired labour or by tenants^t-wilL Such lands 
are called khdmdr in the east of the District 

(15) Jbt Jamd is the general name for the holding of an ordinary 
cultivator! In Purniah District fixity of tenure attaches to most of 
these holdings. Occupancy jbts^ as they are called, are hereditary 
but not transferable, except with the consent of the superior holder. 

(15) Hdlhasli Jbt is a species of occupancy rayatl^ or cultivat- 
ing tenure, prevalent on the banks of the Kdsl and the Ganges in 
the ftargands of Dharmpur, Garhi, Chak DiMwari, and Kinkjol, but 
unknown in other parts of the District. Its peculiarity is that the 
jamd or rent is ascertained every year after the measuremciht of the ^ 
lands cultivated, according to the current rates, called berdy for each 
crop, which are given subsequently under the head of Rates of Rent. 
The measurement is made after the crop is reaped, and is generally 
carried on fiom the month of January (Mdgh) to March (Chaith) 
by an amin or surveyor on behalf of the landlord, and the village 
patwdri, in the presence of the cultivator. If the landlord fail to 
measure the lands after the crops have been cut, and ascertain the 
rent according to the nature of the crop grown on each plot, he can 
recover only as much rent as he got in the previous year. If he 
neglects to measure the land for a number of years in the Same way, 
he can claim only the lent of the year in which the lands were last 
measured. The rent of each holding is fluctuating, and increases or de- 
creases c\ ery year according to the area cultivated. If a tenant holds 
30 acres and cultivates only 20, allowing the restio remain fellow, he 
pays rent for the cultivated 20 acres according to the crop sown in 
them; and for the fallow land he pays at the rate which he had paid 
for the same land in the previous year, or according to the rate for 
fallow land specified in his lease, when there is a condition to that 
effect. Even if the whole 30 acres be left fallow, in which case the 
landlord receives very little rent, he cannot let the lands to another, 
nor demand more for the fallow than the lease or the customary rate 
or herd allows. The tenure is not generally ^transferable by sale, 
unless there is a special custom to that effect in the village in which 
the land lies. Several tenures of this kind are, however, known to 
have been sold in execution of Civil Court decrees. Th&y can be 
sublet, but this is not generally done. The holders are usually 
Brdhmans, Rajputs, and the members of the higher castes, as well 
Musalmdns. Few or none of the lower castes hold these tenures, 
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which are conddeted to be of old origin. Now-a-days/on the banks 
of the Ganges a^d the Kiisi, numbers of non-resident rayats^ known 
as doiwirs^ principally from Bhigalpur District, take kdJkasU jits 
as yearly tenants. In such cases the holdings, owing to the clianges , 
in the course 5f the river, are not the same from year to year. 
Rent is paid according to the^^ri, and the tenants acquire no rights 
in the land. The original cultivator's tenure in Dharmpur was hfiaoli^ 
that is to say, rent was paid in kind, half the produce generally 
going to the zaminddr. I find from the letters of the Collector to the 
Board of Revenue, before the period of the Permanent Settlement, 
that the rent in kind was then being gradually altered into a money 
, rent by the zamlnddri amlds or managers, in collusion with the rayats. 

It was about this time that the hdlhasH system came into existence. 
The whole of the great Dharmpur pargafid is the property of the 
Mahdrijd of Darbhangah, and is at present under the Court of Wards, 
by whom it has been proposed to change the system to one of pay- 
ment according to the quality of the land, on the ground that the 
zaminddr is completely at the mercy of the rayat^ who may cultivate 
as much or as little of his jot as he likes, and pay accordingly. The 
system requires the zaminddr to keep up a large establishment to 
measure the land every year, in order to ascertain what crops are 
grown, and to j^ssess rent accordingly. It is said to give rise to un- 
limited speculation and dishonesty (>n the part of the subordinates, 
and is altogether a most unsatisfactory and difficult system to work. 

Some other tenures exist on this estate uhich resemble the hdl- 
hasit form of hold^g, but still differ essentially fiom it. The manner 
of rent*collection in Dharmpur most in vogue, next to that just men- 
tioned, is called the jotjamd, under which the rent is collected at 
Mlhasli rates, but the rayat selects whatever land he likes for 
cultivation, the boundaries of his holding not being shown in the 
zaminddrl papers. This is the system which now prevails in Bha- 
wdnfpur, the most eastern of the three Subdivisions included in ^ the 
pargandy and in some parts of Gondwdrd, but not in Bfrnagar. The 
origin of the system is easily explained. The river Kdsi, after cover- 
ing vast tracts of land with sand, and rendering them uninhabitable 
and uncultivable, takes some new direction, and in course of years 
this lai\d again becomes fit for cultivation ; the villagers return, and 
break up patches here and there, and their rent is assessed according 
to the nature and extent of their cultivation. It is necessary to ^ 
assess |i0iw rates, in order to attract cultivators. In course of time 
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these disconnected patches become wdl-defined are entered 

in the village books against the names of the cultivators. As the land 
is reclaimed from jungle, and cultivation advances, the villages adopt 
the h^fhasli system instead of the jbtjamd. Such has been the case 
in Gondwdrd. As soon as the villages are destrdyed by the Kdsi 
and relapse into jungle, the hdlhasll system gives way to the jbU 
jamdy as is the case in Bhawdnlpur, and will probably soon be the 
case in Bimagar, the most western Subdivision. There are one 
or two other systems of collections which are rare, and appertain 
either to single villages or individual cases. One is Called hdrbira^ 
which is really a jbtjamd held at the same rates for all lands brought 
under cultivation, irrespective of the kind of crop. A second is 
known as mushaksi^ and is equivalent to an ordinary lease of an 
uncertain quantity of land at a fixed rental, payable whether all or 
any part of the land is cultivated or not. 

(16) Kulditi is the name of the lowest class of tenures in 
Pumiah, the holders being the nearest approach to tenant^t-will 
of which the District affords example. It is divided into two kinds, 
according to the manner of payment of rent — (^) Nakdt, in which 
the rent is paid in money ; and (b) Bhaolt^ in whic^ it is piid in 
kind. Again, under hhaoli ktikiiti there are two descriptions — (i) 
Ad/ltd, in which the tenants give half the actual produce of the 
lands to the^ landlord ; and (2) Kuthandi^ where they contract to 
l)ay such fixed quantity of the produc e as may be previously agreed 
upon, whatever the actual yield of the lands may be. The number 
of each of these classes of rayats cannot be as^rtained from the 
Road Cess Returns. 

(17) The Goldganj Jama arises in the following mariner: — Golds 
or granaries are built on the banks of the Kiisf and the Ganges 
during the four months from November to April, when trade is most 
active. Rice and other country produce are stored in them till 
exported, and the land on which golds are built is let on lease. 
This may be called an aratddri tenure. 

(18) Hdt Jamd is a lease granting tho right of collecting ground- 
rent from shopkeepers and others in a marketplace. The term 
is generally held for five years. The Phulbarii hdt near the town of 
Kfcbd, in pargand Hdveli, in the zaminddri of Rii Dhanpat Sinh, 
has been let in perpetuity on a species of patnl tenure. 

^ ^.{19) Kdshcharl is the tenure under which land is let for grazing 
buboes and other cattle from the month of January to fnue. It 
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is found in fiianjidahi, ip DhaJvnpur, and in Kinkjol and Katiyir, 
where there are laxge pasture grounds. 

(20) Eamnd is a similar holding for grazing cattle from May and 
June to October. TJie zaminddrs sometimes keep ramnds under 
their direct management, and let them from year to^year. In 
kdshchofi lands the long grass known as kdshis grown, and in 
nzmnds the short soft grass known as ddb. ^ 

There are a number of revenue and rent-paying incorporeal rights 
which ipay be most fitly described here, although they cannot in some 
cases be accurately defined as tenures ; — (i) Jalkar famd^ or fishery, 
requires tfc) special notice in Pumiah, being simply the right to fish. 
The holder of a jalkar^ when he is of low dliste, is called a mahdlddr. 
The total number of jalkars included in the assessments of the Per- 
manent Settlement was 41, and their gross rental 4,778 rupees, 
^or ^2S. 4d. The names of the three largest are: — ^Jalkar 

Nagar, in pargand Dharmpur, producing a gross profit of ;^52, 
17s. 6d. ; Jalkar Balgar, in Kadbd, pioducing a profit of ;^35, 
158. od.; and Jalkar Shahnagar and Kamalpur, in Badaur, producing 
13s. 8d. In the case of A. J. Forbes, of paigand Sultdnpur, 
versus Mir Muhammad Husiin and others, it was decided by the 
Privy Council that jalkar^ or the right of fishery, may exist in India • 
as an incorporeal hereditament, and as a right to be exercised upon 
the land' of another. (2) Ghat Jamd is the right to ply ferry-boats 
on navigable rivers. Two tenures of this class have been let in 
one, Ghdl Duldiganj, on the Mahdnanda, near the large 
market of that name, and the other, Ghat in pargand Hdveli, 

near Ekambd. (3) Bankar Jamd is found only in pargand Kdnkjol, 
and is a lease of land containing wood* for fuel. These leases are all 
small, ^such as Bankar Aipaddbdd, paying a rent of;^i2, 32s. od.; 
Bankar Taraf Nardyanpur, paying a rent of 8s. od. ; and 
Chandipur, pa3ung a rent of J, i, 4s. od. (4) Phalhar Jamd is a 
lease allowing the holder to collect the fruits grown in certain areas 
of country. Their value is insignificant, as in the instances of the 
Taraf^ l^dghar, in pargand^ Kdnkjol, yielding los. rent, and Phalkar 
Durgapur, in pargand Hdveli, yielding £1, 6d. rent (5) Jamd 

Shahid is a similar lease granting the right to collect honey. There 
is one lease of this kind in pargand Kiimdripur, called Phulhard. 
(6) Joffid Singhoii is a lease entitling the holder to levy a certain 
tax from the sellers or purchasers of cattle at markets within the 
area contracts for. Two such tenures exist — at Rdnfganj, in 
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H&velif yielding a rent of 14s. ; and Gauti, in Dharmpur^ 

17s. 6d. (7) Jamd CMtJA gives the holder the right to take 

toUs or dues (literally, a handful of the oommodily taxed) from 
the petty dealers at markets who pay no ground rent There is 
one at Pulsa, in pargand Kum^ipur, leased out «at 7s. 6d. per 
annum. 1 ( 8 ) Kapdli Jamd is a lease given by the proprietor of 
a market, conferring the right to be the weighman in considera- 
tion of a certain annual payment. All sales and purchases of 
commodities must be made through the weighman so appointed, 
who usually charges one pice or half a pice in the rupee (| to 
per cent) on the value of the article weighed. This lease is 
found in pargands Katiyftr, Kumdripur, Kdnkjol, Kadbd, Hdveli, 
Sultdnpur, and Sripur. The kaydls or weighmen are generally of the 
Sunri or Telf caste. 

Rent-free Holdings. — The second class of tenures prevailing 
in Purniah District arc ldkhirdj\ or rent-free holdings. Amongst 
these must be enumerated six estates, which formerly paid 9s. 6d. 
in revenue, the Govcrniiieiit claim on which has been sold to 
the proprietors, the price realized being ;^8, 7 s. 5d. These were 
all revenue-free estates in Dharmpur, assessed about 1840 under 
*;the Resumption 1 /aw, in consequence of some invalidity in the 
grants creating them. I'here are 211 tenures entered in the 
Collector's register of leveuue-frec estates - in - chief. They are 
situated as follows : — In Dharmpur, 63 ; in Sripur, O2 ; in Badaiir, 
21 ; in Hdveli, 17 ; in Sultdnpur, 13 ; in Fathipur Singhid, n ; in 
Surjyapur, 8 ; in Hatandi, 2 ; in Tdjpur, 2 ; in Terakhardd, i ; in 
Pawdkhdli, i ; in Asjd, 2 ; in Gagrd, i ; in Kadbd, i; in Katiydr, i; 
in Kumdripur, 5. The total tlrea of these 211 revenue-free estates^ 
is 60,273 or nearly 31,000 acrejj^ equal to 48*44 square 

miles. The estimated rental is ^£^3830. 

The Road Cess returns show that the number of rent-free 
tenures or niilks^ as they are called in Purniah District, held from 
tenants-in-chief of the State, are as follow : — In Dharmpur, 6041 ; 
in Hdveli and Sultdnpur, 4,222 ; in Sripiyr, 1,036; in Tdjpur, 726; 
in Surjyapur, 663 ; in Badaur, 579 ; in l^dbd, 426 ; in Katiydr, 216; 
in Kdnkjol, 210; in Fathipur Singhid, 187; in Asjd, 177*; in 
Terakhardd, 159; in Pawdkhdli, 123 ; in Kumdripur, loi; in Mal- 
dawdr, 97 ; in Burigangal, 21; in Khohri, 18; in Shdhpur, 12; in 
Gagrd, 12 ; in Garhi, 6. The estimated rental of the 15,032 milks 
» 1^^15,409, 2s. od. The area is about 180 square miles. These 
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returns do not show the nature* of these holdings, of which some 
idea may be fi 3 rmed from the following list, which has bee^ pre- 
pared by Bibu Rajanindth Chattarji from the registers drawn up 
under the provisions of Regulation xix. of 1793, It is evident that 
these grants welfe made almost entirely from religious or charitable 
motives, a practice which still continues, though in a very limited 
degree. 

(i) Brdkmottar ; estates granted rent-free to Brdhmans for their 
support and that of their descendants, either as a reward for their 
sanctity and learning, or to enable them to devote themselves to 
religious duties and education; 4025 tin number. (2) Vishndprit ; 
lands granted for the maintenance of temples dedicated to Vishnu ; 
319s in number. (3) Sivotiar ; for the maintenance of temples dedi- 
cated to Siva ; 183 in number. (4) DeboUar is land granted rent- 
free, the proceeds of which are appropriated to the wersbip and 
support of Hindu idols and temples; 182 in number. (5) Kdlipujd ; 
lands granted for the worship of Kdli ; 48 in number. (6) Mahdt- 
irdn^ or lands granted for the settlement of deserving men other 
than Brdhmans, or to enable private i)ersons to carry jut works of 
public utility; 47 in number. (7) Bhdiottdr estates, granted for the 
support bf Bhdts, who record genealogies; 66 in number. (8) 
Thdkurhdri estates, granted for the support or erection of Hindu 
places of worship; 23 in number. (9) Aazar Baidyandth Ji ; a 
gift or grant of land made for the worshi]> of Siva, under the name of 
Baidyandth ; 5 in number. (10) Bhaivdni Fujd ; a grant of land 
for the maintenance of the goddess Bhawani, another name of Kalf ; 
I in number, (ii) Madad-wds/i are lands gi anted rent-free for the 
sjjpport of learned or pious Muhammadans ; 1393 in number. (12) 
Indmat or Indni , lands given by the zaminddn or dmih as a favour; 
469 in number. (13) Imdmbdrd ; lands gi\en for the maintenance 
of an imdmbdrd or place of worship, used particularly at the time of 
the Muharram festival ; 5 5 in number. (14) Idiri-Khuddkhdnd ; lands 
given for the site of a Musalmdn place of worship ; 42 in number. (15) 
Nazar Khudd; land given by Muhammadans in honour of the One 
God, and to support -his worship; 40 in number. (16) Hibandma; 
lands held under a regular deed of gift ; 8 in number. ( 1 7) Fakirdna ; 
lands given for the support of fakirs or mendicants ; 8 in number. 

(18) Indyat; lands given to favourites or old servants ; 4 in number. 

(19) Tasadak; allowance given by the State to a temple or religious 
establishment; 2 in number. (20) Ndzar Imdm Husdin; grant 
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made to an establishment dedicated to ImixA, Husiin; 35 in 
number. (21) Mud/; a grant of land exempted firom revenue or 
rent on the authority of the N^zim ; 3429 in number, (22) EMifdt; 
land given rent-free expressly as charity to a deserting object ; 1999 
in number. (23) Milk; a general name for ftnt*^free tenures 
where their origin is uncertain or imdefined ; 594 in number. (24) 
Ldkhirdj\ or more properly bahdli ldkhirdj\ are those tenures which 
were exempted from payment of revenue or rent under the pro- 
visions of Regulation xix. and xxxvii. of 17.93; 445 in number. 
(^S) Sdrath Hal is the land held by a milkddr who has lost his 
title-deed, in virtue of a certiftcate from the kdzl^ stating that he has 
been in the enjoyment of the land rent-free *, 189 in number.^ (26) 
Kahdla means a deed of sale, and signifies that the rent has been 
remitted on payment of a lump sum of money, in the same manner 
as has been done in English times in the case of petty estates ; 75 
in number. (27) Baindma means also a deed of sale, and would 
seem to be of the same origin as the above ; i in number. (28) 
Chakhand is a service tenure granted fo the minor village official, 
called a cha^addr^ for determining the limits or boundaries of all 
village areas; 12 in number. (29) Jdf^r; a grant of land made as a 
reward for some service, and gcjierally held rent-free onl^ for life, 
but which has become hereditary in many cases; 9 in number. 
(30) Sanad means a deed of gift, the nature of which cannot be 
made out, but it is i)rol)able that it owes its origin, ^o Dehli; i in 
number. (31) Mahkdna ; land given to a landholder or zaminddr^ 
who has for some reason been prevented from settling for his estates, 
for his maintenance, and in consideration of his proprietary^ right ; 
1 in number. ^ 

Ldkhirdj lands are most numerous in pargands Dharmpur, Sult^n- 
pur, Sripur, and Hdveli, which have been the property of Hindu 
and absentee zaminddrs. Resumptions of ldkhirdj lands were made 
before th^ Decennial Settlement ; they are known as bdzidfii^ and have 
been annexed to the rent-paying lands of the zamlnddr. It was not, 
however, till between 1836 and 1846 tliat Government appointed 
special officers for the puri)ose of examining thd titles on which these 
tenures were held, with the result, as stated in a previoi^ psg®? that 
1550 estates, ^with a revenue of ;^9956, iss. ojd., and covering a 
total area of 268,425 acres or 419*41 square miles, were added to 
the revenue-roll. As far as can be gathered from the records, it 
appears that the zaminddrs did not make math effort, to resume 
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invalid rent-free holdings. During the two years from 1859 to x86o^ 
983 resumption cases were instituted in the Collector’s Courts of 
which 73S were brought by the landlord of pargands Hiveli, Sripur, 
KatiydTi and Kumiripur; 186 were brought by Mr. Forbes, who 
purchased SultSnpur from Pratdp Sinh ; and 31 were brought by 
the Darbhangah Rij. Of the cases instituted, 293 were decreed in 
favour of the plaintiffs, and the rest were struck off. After 1861, the 
jurisdiction in resumption matters was transferred to the Civil Courts. 
The reason that the zaminddrs did not more largely avail themselves 
of the benefit conferred by the resumption laws seems to be, that 
these rent-free grants were very rarely given in consideration of 
money, but from pious motives or with some rdigious or charitable 
object, which purchasers by private sales or at auction for revenue 
arrears — Hindus as well as Muhammadans — generally respected until 
about forty years ago, when some Bengalis, having become zaminddrs^ 
braved the opinion of their countrymen and began to exercise 
resumption rights. The general belief among the people of the 
District, however, is that many of these tenures were fraudulently 
created and are invalid. ^ 

Rates of Rent. — The following information concerning the 
rates Of rent prevalent in each of the pargands in Purniah District 
was specially returned in August 1872 by the Collector. It is founded 
on detailed inquiries made by the executive officers of the District, 
under orders of the Government of Bengal dated the 4tl#June of that 
year. In reporting on this subject, the Collector notices several 
points, all of which have been taken into consideration in drawing 
up thft statements, and which render absolutely accurate returns 
^most an impossibility. In the first place, the size of the higkd 
varies in the District from 1225 square yards, when measured with 
the three and a half cubit pole, to 8100 square yards, when measured 
with the nine cubit pole. Between these two extremes, as* many ^ 
as nineteen different-sized highds arc known. Tliey vary not only 
in different pargands, but in different parts of the same petrgand. 
It is even found that in the same village different kinds of land 
are measured by poles of different lengths. The most common 
kinds of Ughd are those measured with the six cubit and the four 
and a half cubit pole, covering respectively 3600 and 2025 square 
yards. In my account of the local measures of the District, I 
have givdn all the standards in use in each of the pargands. 
Under the present head I can only give rates for the bighd most 
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in use in each. Besides the system of rents founds on the 
nature and richness of the soil and its area, there is another much 
followed in the south-west of the District, called hdlAas/f, under 
which rent is assessed according to the crop grown on the land. 
An account of this system has found a more aj^ropriate place 
under ‘Tenures.’ The Collector thinks Jhat these two forms of 
assessment are in reality the same, as it is generally veiy well known 
what kind of crop will grow in each field. There is another system 
in force, however, which is very difficult to reduce to any principle. 
In many villages a , high-caste cultivator pays much less than a low- 
caste man for the same kind of land. In the northern pargands a 
further difficulty is added by the gdchbandi tenure, under which plots 
of land, varying from a few acres to ten or twelve villages, are leased 
for a lump sum, the amount of which is regulateS by a variety of 
considerations, such as the caste and character of the tenant, local 
advantages of road and river communication, and proximity to 
markets. 

Pargand Asja : with measuring poles in use of 4, $, and 6 
cubits, or 6, 7^, and 9 feet, and customary highds of 1600, 2500, 
and 3600 square yards, or -330, *516, and *744 of an acre. Balud^ 
or sandy soil, suited for the cultivation of rice and mustard, and 
yielding four or five vians of rice and two mans of mustard per 
bighd^ pays rent at one rupee the local bighd^ or 3s. 9|d. per acre. 
Daras, or dfcrthy soil mixed with sand, producing khesdri, wheat, 
linseed, and gram, and yielding a crop of two mans, pays rent at 
the rate of one rupee the local b/gbd, or 3s. 9|d. an acre. 

Pargand Badaur : with a measuring pole in use of 4J cubits, 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or 
•418 of an acre. Matiydr, or first (Quality land, mostly cultivated in 
rice, and producing three fnans jier bighd, is assessed at one rupee 
per local bighd, or 4s. lo^d. an acre. Second quality land, yielding 
one man and two sers of rice per bighd, pays rent at 8 dnnds the 
local bighd, or 2s. 5 Jd. an acre. Third quality land, growing mustard 
at one man and ten sers per bighd, is assessed at 6 dnnds per local 
bighd, or is. pjd. per acre. Balud or fourth quality land, yielding 
one man of rice or mustard per bighd, pays a rent of 4 dnnds a bighd, 
or xs. 2|d. an acre. 

Pargand Burigangal : with a measuring pole of 4 cubits, or 6 
feet, and a customary bighd of 1600 square yar^s, or *330 of an acre. 
The rates are, extremely low, varying from i dnnd or i^d. per local 
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bighi^ or 4j^d. per acre, to i}, and f dnnds. Most of the land 
is waste, or produces grass very sparsely. 

Pargand Chak Dilawari: with a measuring pole in use of 
4^ cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary highi of 2025 square 
yards, or *418 ol" an acre. Afl soils, — dbaur, or medium land, grow- 
ing mustatd — iMlf very low land, producing pulses — baisundar, on 
which khesdri is the main crop — and balud, or sandy land, growing 
wheat and linseed, — and all yielding on an average two mans out- 
turn, are assessed at a rate varying from 3 to 1 2 diinds a bighd^ or 
from 9d. to 3s. 6|cL an acre. 

Pargand Dtlawarpur: with a measuring pole m use of 4J 
laibits, or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary btghd of 2025 square 
yards, or *418 of an acre. Matiydr, or a loamy soil, growing rice or 
mustard, and yielding three to four mans of rice and ten to fifteen 
mans of mustard per btghd ^ pays rent varying from 2 dnnds to 14 
dnnds the local bighd^ or from 62 d^to 4s. 3|d. an acre. 

Pargand Dharmpur : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits, 
or 9 feet, and a customary highd of 3600 square yards, or 744 of 
in acre. The rales of rent in this pargand vary to a peculiar extent, 
and formed the subject of a special report in 1875 by the Deputy- 
Commissioner of Wards’ Estates in the Patnd Division, to which, 
as an appanage of the Darbhangah Edj, the Dharmi)ur pargand is 
subordinate. This estate is divided into three jiarts, called zilds^ 
namely, Bfrnagar to the north-west, I)hawdnfi)ur to the south of 
Bimagar, and Gondwdrd to l^pe cast. 'Phe whole of this tract of 
countiy has suffered at various times from the destructive inroads 
of the Kiisi river. During the present century the river has gradu- 
ally been working its way to the west, and has destroyed the best 
lands of Bhawdnipur. Some ten or twelve years ago it began to 
attack Bimagar, where some of the largest villages have recently 
been cut away. As an instance of the irresistible violence and 
destructive power of the stream, it may be mentioned that an indigo^ 
factory, built some four years ago at Tripaniyd in Bfrnagar, is now 
covered with sand up to "the very tops of the chimneys. Unlike 
the river Ganges, which spreads over the land a fertilizing deposit 
of muddy silt, the river Kdsf, sweeping down through the hills 
from the water-shed of Mount Everest, brings vast volumes of sand, 
which it heaps over the surface of the country, destroying the pro-, 
ductive power of the land, choking the wells, and driving the 
villagers from their homesteads. It takes half a century before 
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this is fit for even the poorest cultivation* To these dream* 
stances the varying rates of rent and the difierent Systems of collet:* 
tion are primarily attributable, but they are in part also ^^e to the 
fact that the Darbhangah Rijds never visit this portion of their pro- 
perty, as they consider it unlucky to cross the Kiisi. ^he collections 
have been left entirely in the hands of underlings, who hilve sought 
their own profit at the expense of their masters. The following are 
some instances of the great variation in rates even for the same land 
in the same village. In the village of Kishnapur Behini, near Kiri- 
goli, the rates in the eastern told or ward Banichak are — ^for ri//, 
or land yielding two drops annually, 6 dnnds per local Ughd^ or 
2S. 3d. per acre ; for chaumds or lands 3delding one crop, usually ^ 
rich crop, as wheat, barley, oats, etc., 5 dw/ds per local bighdy or 
IS. lojd. per acre ; for jangld, or lands growing pulses of sorts, 4 
dnnds per bighdy or is. 6d. an acre. In the western told Kahilgdon, of 
the same viHage, the rates arc-^for sdli^ 8 dnnds per local bighdy 
or 3s. an acre \ for chaumds^ 6 dnnds per local bighd^ or 2s. 3d. an 
acre; jangld^ 4 dntuU per local bighd^ or is. 6d. an acre. These 
are the rents paid to the landlord-in-chief. In the neighbouring 
villages, for lands of prcc isely the same quality and possessing similar 
advantages, the a subordinate tenure-holder, collects from 

his under-tenants at the rate of one rupee per highd or 6s, an acre 
all round, which they are said to pay willingly. The Manager is of 
opinion that, as a rule, the higher the rate the better the cultivation. 
Another instance is afforded by th^ rates paid in BishnuauM, a 
village in the northern part of Gondwdri. These are — for sdli 
land, 3 dnnds a btghd^ or 3 s. an acre ,* for heti, or land yielding one 
crop of rice, 6 dnnds a highd ^ or 2s. 3d. an acre ; for mochrd or low 
rice»‘lind, 5 dnnds a highd ^ or is. lo^d. an acre; for ropd^ or land 
suited for transplanted rice, 4^ dnnds a htghd^ or is. 8Jd, an acre ; 
for ekfasla land, 4 dnnd% a highd, or 6d. an acre ; for chaumds land, 
dnnds a highd, or is. 3|d. an acre ; for jangld land, 2 dnnds sl bighd, 
or 9d. an acre ; for indigo land, 4 dnnds a highd, or is. 6d, an acre ; 
for bhdgat or garden land, 2 dnnd^ a highd^ or 9d. an acre ; for ramnd 
or grazing land, J dnnd a bighd, or 2^d. an acre ; and for khar^ or 
land growing tha1:ching grass, i dnnd per highd, or 4jd, an acre. 
In this village a farm measuring 524 bighds, or 174*67 acres, pays 
only Rs. 61. 15. 6, or 3s. iijd., as rent. The rates at the 
village of Bhdteswarpur are — for katri lands, growmg melons and 
cucumbers, RsjI 2. 8 per bighd, or 155. an acre; for first quality or 
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sdli laxidi R&r i, 2 per b^hd^ or 6s. pd. iin acre ; for niaHydr^ or 
land growing indigo, linseed, eta, R. i per bighi^ or 6s. an acre ; 
for balsum^ or chmmds lands, 13 dnnds per bighd^ or 4s. an 
acre ; for bakUma during first year’s cultivation, 12 dnnds per bighd, 
or 4s. 6 (L an acre ; for boro dhdn land, R. i per bighdy or 6s. an 
acre. Iniftiis village no lands are rented at a lower rate than 12 
dnnds a bigjhdy or 4s. 6d. an acre ; and the dotwdrs or outsiders who 
do not reside in the village, but con^p from other places to cultivate, 
pay at the rate of one rupee per bighd all round. In Maihna 
Chdndpor, a village to the south-east comer of the pargand^ the 
rates aXG->-daridri or vegetable land, 7 dnnds per bigbdy or 2s. 7 Jd. 
an acre; sdli^ 6 dnnds a bighd, or 2s. 3d. an acre ; chaumds^ 4 dnnds 
per bighdy or is. 6d. an acre; jangld, or lands growing pulses of 
sorts, 3 dnnds per bighd, or is. i^d. an acre. In Mdkdm Bhawdnfpur 
the ratps sgre — kdkAjdrhuza, or land grown with cucumbers and 
melons, 15 dnnds per bighd, or 55. 7^d. an acre; tarkdri or vegetable 
land, II dnnds per bighd, or 4s. i^d. an acre ; sdli, or land yielding 
two crops annually, when above flood level, 8 to 9 dnnds per bighd, 
or fronj 3s. to 3s. 4^d. an acre; sdli, when subject to inundation, 
6 dnnds per bighd, or 2 s. 3d. an acre ; chaumds, when above flood 
level, s dnnds per bighd, or is. lo^d. an acre ; chaumds, when subject 
to inundation, 4 dnnds per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre ; jangld, when 
above flood leVel, 4 dnnds per bighd, or is. 6d. an Vicrt \ jangld, when 
subject to inundation, 3 dnnds per bighd, or is. i^d. an acre. In 
this, as in many other villages in the pargand, the rates of bhita or 
high land are higher than those of didrd or low land, although 
cultivated with the same crop. The l)ei)iity-Commissioner seems 
to think that this great variation in rates is confined to Dharmpur. 
It may be true that in this pargand it is greater than in other parts 
of the District, but it is also the fact that very great variety may be* 
observed in every other pargand in Pumiah. 

Fargand Fathipur Singhia: with a measuring pole in use of 
6 cubits, or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 
•744 of an acre. In this pargand, rice, gram, wheat, mustard, and 
sugar-cane are grown, and yield from three Ig six mans per bighd. 
For all kinds a single rate of rent is charged, viz. Rs. i. 3. 4 per 
local bighd, or 3s. sd. an acre. 

Pargand Garari : with a measuring pole in use of 5 cubits, or 
feet, and a customary bighd of 2500 square yards, or -516 of an 
acre. Doras, or first quality land, is assessed at Rs. 2 per bighd, or 
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8$. ijnd, an acre ; maHyd^^ or second quality land, is assessed at Rs. 
i. 4 per MgM, or 4s. 9d. an acre; third quality hnd, at Rs. 1. a a 
iigM, or 4s. 3d. an acre ; balud, or fourth quality land, at 12 dn?tds per 
bigbd, or 2S. lojd. an acre ; fifth quality land, at 4 dnnds per bighd^ or 
1 1 id. an acre. They are all cultivated in rice, niustard, tobacco, 
and kdUkL 

Pargand Garhi : with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits, or 6 
feet 9 inches, and a customary of 2025 square yards, or *418 
of an acre. The soil is for the most part of a sandy description, and 
is cultivated in wheat, indigo, and barley, yielding two mans per 
highd^ and assessecl at 2 dnnds 6 pie per local bighd^ or 9d. ati acre ; 
but land growing mustard, pulses, and peas, and yielding one and 
three-quarter mans per highd^ pays a rent of 2 dnnds per local bighd^ 
or 7id. an acre. 

Pargand Gagra : with a measuring pole in use of. 4^ cubits, or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or 
•418 of an acre. Matty dr ^ or a loamy soil growing rice or musq|(rd, 
and yielding three to four mans of rice and ten to fifteen mans of 
mustard per btghd^ pays rent varying from 2 dnnds to 14 dt^s the 
local bighd^ or from 6|d. to 4s. 3|d. an acre. 

Pargand Haianda : wnth a measuring pole in use of 4 cubits, or 
6 feet, and a customary bighd of ipoo square yards, or *330 of an 
acre. First quality land, growing rice, with, an out-turn bf six mans per 
b^hd^ is assessed at t 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 3s. 6 Jd. an acre ; 
second quality land, growing mustard, with an out-turn of four mans 
per bighd, is a‘?sessed at 10 dnnds per local bighd, or 2s. pfd. an acre; 
third quality land, growing khesdri, with an out-turn of three mans a 
bighd, is assessed at 6 dnnds per local bighd, or is. pf d. an acre; fourth 
quality land, growing wheat and peas, with an out-turn of two mans 
^cr bighd, is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or iijd. an acre ; 
and fifth quality land, growing thatching grass, is assessed at 2 dnnds 
per local bighd, or 6|d. an acre. 

Pargand Haveli Purniaii : with measuring poles in use of 4^, 
5, and 6 cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches, 7 J fec^, and 9 feet, and customary 
bighd of 2025, 2500, And 3,600 square yards, or •418, *516, and 744 
of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, growing rice, pays rent from 
9 to II dnnds bighd, or 2s. qfd. an acre; matiydr, or second 
quality land, growing mustard, pays rent fromr 6 to S dnnds per 
bighd, or is. sjd. per acre ; third quality land, growing wheat, pays 
rent at 5 dnnds per bighd, or is. i|d. an acre ; fourth quality land, 
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"^growing kiUhl^ pay6 rent from 3 to 4 dtmds per b^hd^ or from 6d. 
to ti^d. an acre; fifth quality land, growing thatching grass, pays 
rent it x d^ per b^hd^ or 2|d. an acre. ^ 

Pargand Kadba : Every standard, from 3 J to 9 cubits, is in force 
in different parts of this pargand, but the 4^* cubit or 6 feet 9 
inches pole is the most prevalent, and gives a customary bighd of 
2025 square yards, or *418 of an acre. First quality land, growing 
rice, with an out-turn of six mans per highd^ is assessed at one 
rupee per local bigkd^ or 4s. loj^d. an acre ; second quality land, 
growing mustard, with an out-turn of four mans per highd^ is 
assessed at 8 dnnds per local bighd^ or 2s. 4^d. an acre; third 
quality land, growing khesdA^ with an out-turn of three mans a 
highdy is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd^ or is. 2^d. an aci^ ; 
fourth quality land, growing wheat and peas, with an out-turn of 
two mans per bighdy is assessed at 2 dnnds per local bighd^ or 6f d. 
an acre* 

I^rgand Kankjol: with a measuring pole in use of 4 cubits 
or o feet, and a customary bighd of 1600 square yar(fs, or *330 
of an acre; with a sandy soil {halud\ sown in rice, pulses, 
gram, peas, mustard, barley, khesdrl^ and wheat, and yielding- 
rice, two mans three sets bighd — mustard, one man ten sets 

per highd — gram, peas, and kaldi^ three mans per bighd — and 
paying rent from 4 to 8 dnnds per local bighd ^ or from iijd. to 
IS. ii|d. an aqre. 

Pargand Kasimpur : with a measuring pole in use of 4J cubits, 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, 
or *418 of an acre. Matiydr, a loamy soil, growing rice or mustard, 
and yielding three to four mans of rice and ten to fifteen mans of 
mustard per bighd, pays rent varying from 2 to 12 dnnds the local 
bighd, or 3s. 7}d. an acre« 

Pargand Katiyar : Every standard, from 3^ to 7 J cubits, is in 
force in different parts of this pargand ; but the 6 cubits or 9-feet 
pole is the most prevalent, and gives a customary bighd of 3600 
square- yards, or 744 of an acre. First quality land, growing rice, 
and giving an out-turn of six mans per bighd, pays rent at R. i per 
local bighdy or 2s. 8|d. an acre ; second quality land, growing mus- 
tard, and giving an out-turn of four mans per bighd, pays rent at 8 
dnnds local bighd, or is. 4|d. an acre ; third quality land, growing 
khesdrl, and giving an out-turp of three mans per bighd, pays rent at 3 
dnnds per local Hghd, or 6d. an acre ; fourth quality land, growing 
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and giving m out-turn df two aaawx pet pays rent at r 
per loqal or 4^. an acre. .h 
* Purgand KapUtA*^ with measuring poles iu use^ of 4i)fod 5 
cubits, or 6| and 7i f^ot, and customary of 'i 6 ^S and 
square yards, or •418 and *516 of an acre. soil in 

which sand prevails, cultivated in ai^arff rice, mustard, wheat, and 
tobacco; and ddngat or high land, cultivated in hemp, ^adai rice, 
and sugar-cane, are assessed at from 4 dnnds to Rs. i. 8 per local 
iigAdf or from is. 2^d. to 6s. ii^d. an acre. 

Fargand Kharba : with a measuring pole in use of 4^; Cubits or 
6 feet 4^^ inches, and a customary Ughd of 1806 square yards, or 
'373 of an acre. The sqils in this pargand are matiydr^ or loamy, 
ana halud^ or sandy soil. Both are cultivated in rice, and are 
assessed at from 2 dnnds to 12 dnnds per local bighd^ or from 6|d. 
to 3s. pd. an acre. 

Pargand Kumaripur: Every standard, from 3^ to 7J cubits, is in 
force in different parts in this pargand ; but the 4J cubits or Oeet 
9 inches pole is the most prevalent, and gives a customary h^i of 
2025 square yards, or *41 8 of an acre. First quality land, growing rice, 
and yielding five mans a bighd^ pays rent at 8 dnnds per local bighd^ 

^ or 2S. 4jd, an acre ; second quality land, growing khesdri^ and yield- 
ing three mans a bighd^ pays rent at 4 dnnds per local bighd^ or is, 2;Jd, 
an acre ; third quality land, growing gram, and yielding two mans a 
bighd, pays rent at 2 dnnds per local bighd^ or 6Jd, ^in acre. 

Tappd Lakhpura : with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or *418 of 
an acre. First quality land, cultivated in rice, and yielding four mans 
of rice ^exbighdy is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd^ or is. 2fd. an 
acre; secondqualily land, cultivated in and yielding jhree mans 

per bighd^ is assessed at 3 dnnds per \oGnXbighdy or ir^d. an acre ; 
third quality land, cultivated in peas, and yielding two mans per Hghd^ 
is assessed at 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 7 Jd. an acre ; fourth quality 
land, cultivated in mustard, and yielding one man twenty sers per 
bighd, is assessed at from 1 dfitid to 2 innds per local bighA^ or from 
4jd. to 7id, an acre. 

Pargand Mahinagar : with a measuring pole of 4^ cubits or 6 
feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or 
*4x8 of an acre. Doras, or first quality landi^ yielding rice, pays a 
rent of 12 dnnds per local bighd, or 33. 6|d. an acre; maHydr, or 
second quality land, yielding mustard, pays a xent of 8 4 nnds per 
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local or «k '4|4> an acre ; diird qual!t)Pftaacl, jnieldii^; 
pays a rent of 6 dmp per local or is. pd. an acre ; iahd, or 
fowdh quality land, yielding kAesdri, pays a rent of 4 dnnds per local 
AigM^ or IS.1 an acre. 

JP^fgand MixDAWAR : with a measuring pole in use of 4J cubits 
or 6 fbet 9 inches, aild a customary bighd of 2025 square y^s, or 
'418 of an acre. Sdli^ or first quality land, growing rice, and yield- 
ing five iHans per local bigM; second quality land, growing khesdrt^ 
and yieliUng two mans per bighd; and tarkdri, or third quality land, 
growing mustard and potatoes, and yielding five mans per bigkd^ 
are all assessed at from R. 1 to 4 dnnds per local bighd. ^ 

Pafgani Pawakhali : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or^744 of an 
acre. Pir^t quality land, yielding mustard, sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
hemp, pays rent at R. i per local bighd^ or 5s. S^d. an acre ; second 
quality land, yielding rice, pays rent at 12 dnnds per local bighd^ or 
2s.||[o^. an acre ; third quality land, yielding kdlthi^ pays rent at 6 
dnnds per local bighd^ or js. 9jd. an acre; fourth quality land, 
yielding thatching grass, pays rent at 4 dnnds per local bighd^ or 
ix^d. atfacre. 

Pargand SiypUR ; with measuring poles in use of 5 and 6 cubits,^ 
or *i\ feet and 9 feet, and customary bighds of 2500 and 3600 
square yards, or *516 and 744 of an acio. In this pargand^ rice, 
gram, wheat, .ipustard, and sugar-cane are grown, and yield from 
three to six mans per bighd. For all a single rate of rent is charged, 
viz. Rs. I. 3. 4 per local bighd^ or 3s. 5d. an acre, * 

Pargdnd SURjyAPUR : with a measuring pole in use of 5 cubits or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2500 square yards, or *516 
of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, cultivated in mustard, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and hemp,' and yielding, per bighd — mustard, one nuxn; 
tobacco, two mans; and hemp, two mans — pays rent varying from 
Rs. I. 8 to Rs. 2 per local bighd, or 3s. 8^d. to 7s. lo^d. an acre ; 
matiydr, or second quality land, cultivated in rice, and yielding four 
mans ^tiighd^ pays rent from R. i to Rs. i. 8 per local bighd, or 
from 35. 9|d. to 55. SJd, an acre ; balsundar, or third quality land, 
cultivated in k&lthi, and yielding two mans per bighd, pays rent 
varying ih)m 4 to 8 dnnds per bighd, or from ii^d. to is. ii|d. an 
acre ; Ms/d, or fourth quality land, grown only in grass for thatching 
purposes or glaring. 

Pargand Soltakpur ; with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
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or^9 feet» and a cu&tdbary bighi of 3600 sqnate jrards, or *744 of an 
acre. SiR^ or first quality land, producing, pei: four to seven 

manSy rice ; one to two mansy castor ; two to four mms^ jute ; one to 
two mansy indigo ; two to three mansy wheat ; and a half to one and a 
half manSy pays rent varying from 4 innM i\ pU dnnds 
per local bighdy or from is. i^d. to 2s. od*an acre^ hhauliy or 
second quality land, producing, per bighd — khesdrl, one to three mans; 
mustard, a half to one and a half man ; linseed, a quarter to three- 
quarter man ; arhary a quarter to three-quarter man ;musdfiy a quarter 
to three-quarter man ; and gram, one to three pays rent from 

dnnds to 4 dnnds and loj^ pie per local bighdy or from 3d. to 9d. 
an acre ; jangldy or third quality land, producing bhiimaSy and 
kdldiy of f ach two mans per bighdy pays rent at 4 dnnds 9 pie per 
local bighdy or is. i^d. an acre. 

Pargand Tajpur : every standard from 4^ to 7^ cubits is in use 
in difierent parts of this pargand ; but the 4 and 5 cubits, or 6 feet and 
6 feet 9 inches, arc most prevalent, and give a customary bighd of 
1600 and 2500 square yards, or *330 and *516 of an acre; land 
cultivated in rice yielding four to five manSy and in mustard, wheat, 
and linseed producing two mans on an average, pays rentf at R. i 
per local bighd, or 3s. 1 1 Jd. per acre. 

Pargana TerARharda : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 744 of an 
acre. Doras, or first quality land, producing vegetables and bamboos, 
pays a, rent of Rs. 2. 8. o per local bighd, or 6s. 9jd. an acre; 
matiydr, or second quality land, producing bhadat and aghani rice, 
hemp, and mustard, pays a rent of Rs. 1. 4 per Ipcal bighd, or 
3s, 5d. an acre ; third quality land, producing bhadal crops, pays 
rent at 12 dnnds per local bighd, or 2s. ojd. an acre ; fourth quality 
land, producing arhar, kulthi, and kaldi, pays rent at 9 dnnds per 
local bighd, or is. 6d. an acre; balud, or fifth quality land, producing 
kdlthi and grass for thatching purposes and cattle, pays rent at 6 
dnt^s per local bighd, or is. od. an acre. 

Operation of the Rent Law.— *The number of rent cases 
instituted under the provisions of Act x. of 1859, the Rent Law 
of Bengal, is returned by the Collector as follows . — In 1861-62, 
5516 original suits were instituted, besides 2022 miscellaneous appli- 
, cations; in 1862-63 there were $258 original^uits, besides 1728 
miscellaneous applications ; in 1866-67, after the famine, there 
were 4983 original suits and 5386 miscellaneous applications ; and 
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in 1868*69 tjie number of dd^nar suits ^^*$4029, and that of 
misqellaneous applications 4632. 

Floods.— Pumiah District is very liable to floods, principally 
caused by title javerflow of the rivers Ganges and Kiisf, in conse* 
quenqe cf their being swollen by excessive rain before entering the 
District Serious floods occurred in 1869 and 1870, causing exten- 
sive damage to cattle and crops ; and few years pass in which the 
same calamity does not occur to a greater or less extent There 
are no embankn|ents' anywhere. A project for embanking the Kdsi, 
which would effect the reclamation of a vast area of jungle country, 
has been proposed, but it is very djpubtful whether it could be 
accomplished. The Collector says : ‘ In flood years it is common 
for the high lands to yield well, and a good rahi crop often makes 
up for the loss of rice destroyed by inundation. This is the case 
particularly throughout the Manihdri, Gondwdrd, and Damdahd 
police drcles.' The prices of rice, etc. at the time of the floods 
were:— In 1871 — unhuskcd rice, i man 15 sersiKst the rupee, or 
2s. o|d. per cwt. ; cleaned rice, 25 sers for the rupee, or 4s. 5|d. 
per cwt ; Indian corn, 20 sers for the rupee, or 55. 7 Jd. per cwt. 
In 1870 the prices were the same as in 1871. In 1866-67 the 
maximum prices of paddy and rice were — cleaned rice, best sort, 8 
sers for the rupee, or 14s. per cwt ; common rice, 9 sers for the 
rupee,^or 12s. sjd. per cwt.; unhusked rice or paddy, 25 sers for 
the rupee, or 4s. 5|d. per cwt. ; common unhusked rice, <2 7 sers for 
the rupee, or 4s. i|d, per cwt 

Blight, rangi^ occurs in the cases of tobacco, jute, rice, and wheat. 
Its presence is recognised by the bumt-up aspect of the plants, and 
the best remedy against it is', believed to be an abundant supply of 
water for irrigation. Some blights are due to insects. That which 
attacks jute is called bhud ; it eats up the leaves, and thereby kills 
the plant The only precaution the cultivators take is one dictated 
by superstition. A black earthen pot, which has already been used 
in cooking, is marked on the bottom with the sign of a cross in lime, 
and placed in the middle*of the field. It is called iatkdy anS it is 
believed that after it is set up the worms leave the field. This, 
however, is found to be not always the case. There is another kind 
of tatkd^ consisting of a sealed paper in which an order to the worms 
to leavb thfe fielcTis written. The seal is made with a pice or a 
rupee, and the paper is hung in one of the comers of the field. The 
native who described these procesaes to me assured me that ‘ the 
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dl^ctB of bo& these talHs are tb4 Ame/ The tsom that attacks 
^bacco is called dariyd. Those which affect rice ixiA wheat are 
Ipown as iia/tyd zxkdpatkd; they are got rid of in a atto^er siii^ar 
to the above. . ^ ' 

Famines. — The District of Pumiah was described itt April 1770 
as one of * the four Districts that have more patricttW^ suffered 
from the unfavourableness of the season.’ The great tiunine of 
that year seems to have been attended with a frightful mortality in 
this District. In a secret Report to the Directors the East India 
Company, it is stated that ‘ the famine which has ensued the mor- 
tality, the beggary, exceed aU description. Above one-third of the 
inhabitants have perished in the once plentiful province of Pumiah.’ 
^ The proceedings of the Provincial Council of Murshidab^d show 
that Mr.^ Ducarrel, Supervisor of Pumiah, reported in regard to four 
pargands^ after personal visitation, that there having been little or 
no harvest, the people either penshed or went elsewhere for subsis- 
tence, and the lands he waste for want of inhabitants, particularly in 
Hdveli Pumiah, which contained more than 1000 villages.’ Farther 
on he adds ‘ The ganj^ called Alamganj, the principal receipts of 
which depended on the consumption of gram* in the town, has de- 
clined greatly, by reason of the considerable decrease of inhabitants 
during the last famine, a great part of the town having become a 
jungle, and literally a refuge for wild beasts. In respect to the im- 
provement of the country, I must, in answer, premise that, according 
to the attested accounts I have received from the pargands^ there 
have perished near two lakhs 200,000) of people in this Dis- 
trict.’ He also reported ‘ that the miseries in the town of Pumiah 
were not less shocking than those o^ the rural parts. Pestilence 
had to be guarded against by the removal of the dead bodies. 
Upwards of 1000 were buried m three days after my arrival.’ He 
estimated that one-half the cultivators and payers of revenue would 
perish with hunger, whilst those able to purchase a subsistenc^would 
have^to pay at least 500 per cent, advance in the price of food. ‘ On 
the high and sandy soils, more than half the royals are dead.’ 
The immediate cause of distress is known to have been the failure 
of nearly all the crops of the year, but particularly the late rice, in 
consequence of long-continued drought The areas of the greatest 
suffering are unknown ; indeed, very little more than tKe fi^egoing 
information is now obtainable. In 1788 I find it reported of the 
^Dharmpur pargand^ that oj* this great estate^ paying a yearly revenue 
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df ;£29 ,ooo, bmds of the anijual rental of ;;£^7t56, or about one- 
fourth of the whole, had been depopulated during the fatgine ; and 
xnosi jpf th^ continued out of cultivation down to that year. 

In tjSt the rainfall wad very deficient, the Collector reporting 
thalf^ne feOVter the rath September. He did not consid^, 
however, diat this was a sufficient cause to induce a famine. The 
causes of the prevailing^ high prices were, according to that officer, 
that the people refused to part with the aghani rice till a good rM 
or spring crop was ensured by rain during the early months of 1789. 

‘ The produce of the hhadai harvest,’ he writes, ‘was sufficient at the 
rate it was sold to enable the rayat^ to discharge so much of their 
rents as to obviate the necessity of their carrying that of Agrdhayan 
(Nov.-Dee.) to market. Large quantities of grain are in the hands 
of merchants offMurshidibdd ; and as the demand for it from the"^ 
lower parts of Bengal has been suspended for some time, it remains 
in the golds (stores), ready to be exported if a favourable market be 
found.’ ‘Even should no enhancement of price take place,* he 
adds, ‘ the present average rate of about one man for the rupee, 
with the charges for collecting it and transportation, must render it 
too dear to be carried to a distant market, except in case of extreme 
necessity.’* 

in reporting on a similar insufficiency of rainfall in 1791, the 
Collector gives some interesting particulars concerning the food 
supply and capabilities of the District to withstand drought. His 
report also shows that the prevailing crops in the different parts of 
the District were much the same as at the present time. ‘ The 
rains not leaving off till the end of Srdban (15th August), the bhadai 
or first crop of rice has not been at all affected by the drought 
This harvest is in common years estimated at a third in value, and 
more than that proportion in quantity, of the whole produce of the 
year; but it has this season fallen short of that proportion, from the 
circumstance of the rains setting in more than a month earlier than 
usual|l’'in consequence of which much of the land which had been 
prepared was so suddenly inundated that it could not befsown. 
This was particularly the case in a considerable tract of pargand 
Dharmpur. By the continued drought from the commencement of 
Bhidra (15th August),' the aghani rice has been very materially 
injured. Indeed, it has totally failed, except in spots near rivers 
and lakes, where some moisture has been preserved. Such situations, 
however, are not unfrequent; and their crops are so flourishing 

4 
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that the failure of the aghani will not much exceed a half of 
the uaual produce of that harvest, and from the high price which 
grain bears, the loss in value will be much leas. The }fibovLT 
which has been employed in cultivating land for the roH has been 
thrown away, for the ground is so parched that without ^ seasonable 
shower it must be unproductive. There seems at present a great 
probability that this harvest will totally fail. , But as the cultivation 
of radl is nowhere considerable, except in zi/d Gondwiri, the 
District in general will not be materially affected by this circum- 
stance. Upon the whole, the grain failure nlsed not be estimated 
at more than a fourth of the usual annual produce, and as the 
common exportation exceeds that proportion, these Districts would 
not be considerably injured by the deficiency could they preserve 
* their own produce for their own consumption, whihh would be the 
case were the calamity local ; but as other provinces in which grain 
always bears a higher price than in Purniah are likely to suffer by a 
similar drought, it is probable that the exportation, if not checked, 
maiy be much greater than the District is able to afford. It will 
be easy to ascertain, with sufficient accuracy for the purpose, how 
much these Districts can spare. I do not apprehend that the revenue 
will be much affected by the impending scarcity. The eastern 
fargands, whose level is low, but in which the seasons are earlier than 
in the fasli tracts, have been less injured by the inundation in the 
month of Jaishtha (May), or by the late drought, and are split into 
small zaminddris, whose projirictors are expert in the management 
of their estates, and are mostly rich. The losses will be borne 
without needing or asking indulgence from Government. Dharmpur 
will, I apprehend, require indulgence from Government. I have 
already stated that a considerable tract of this pargand suffered 
severely by the early inundation in the month of May ; and that 
GondwSri (near half of the pargand) is the only mahdl in which the 
roH is considerable, and that this harvest will probably fail, ,This 
mahdl would scarcely have cleared itself in a common Mison. 
In its present circumstances some remission seems indispensably 
necessary.' 

From the foregoing extracts, it would seem that in consequence of 
the lowness of large tracts of the country, the greater portion of the 
winter rice can survive till reaping time, even if there mno rain firom 
the beginning of September. It may be observed that in the early 
^ords we meet more frequently with the expression of fears of an 
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excessive than of a deficient harvest Thus^ in S7Si6»Jt is stated 
that the revenue of pargand Badaur had fallen fit>m Rs, 150,000 a 
year toRs. 7S,Bi8, ‘solely from the too great abundance of lice;’ 
and that in th^ District generally, much land had fallen out of culti- 
vation in consequence of the excessive production of previous years, 
and the immense stores of rice in the country rendering grain 
crops so valueless as not to suffice to pay the rents of the lands 
producing them. 

The coippletion of the Permanent Settlement drew official atten- 
tion away from the close observation of the harvests, on which 
revenue assessments had previously largely depended. There is no 
mention of any failu^ greater than ordinary short crops till 1865. 
The scarcity of the following year, however, is explained by Mr. 
Cockerell, in hiS Report on the Distress in the Behar Districts, to have 
been due to a sudden and excessive increase in the price of all 
articles of food. There was a certain deficiency in the local produce, 
but nothing amounting to a general failure of the crops. The grain 
stock of the District had been reduced by the excessive drain upon 
it for the provision of the troops, which were constantly passing to 
and fro in consequence of the war with Bhuldn during the two 
previous years. General exportation to other Districts had also so 
far diminished supplies, that in October 1865 the coarsest kind of 
rice was selling at twelve sers for the rupee. As the fresh crop came 
in, an improvement took place, and distress was not again generally 
felt till the following April, when rice had again risen to the above 
rate. About this time, however, mango fruit, of which there was an 
extraordinarily large supply, became fit for consumption, and large 
classes of the people were almost entirely supported on this food 
for several weeks. Notwithstanding the unuiual demand, this fruit 
was so abundant that a hundred continued for a long time to be 
sold for a single pice, or |d. 

The information derivable from the District Reports regarding 
this yelu: is very meagre ; but it appears that the bhadai crop was in 
most parts of the District aft unusually good one. The people were 
already, in October 1865, living on it. This crop is considered to 
be very utiwholesome when new ; and accordingly a severe'epidemic 
of fever broke out, which depopulated whole villages. In the town 
of Pumiah twdWiirds of the population were prostrated. The aghani 
crop in the south was a little below the average. In Krishnaganj 
two*stxteenths of this crop perished by drought In the extreme 
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CAstt; iN^ond thd Mahinandiy people wei^ ^ Uve on ka€k& 
^ttd other edible roots* In Sripur only one^hatf of the average 
produce was obtained* In Dhartnpiir, the agtuml crt^ &pagh aown 
very late in the year, produced well, but the bMft was a failure. 
Here, however, the people had wheat and plenty ^ {valises to live 
on. In Siniganj they took to living on marud Ixnmediiatdy after 
the bhadai harvest ‘ Near Pumiah, however,* the Colledor wrote, 

‘ the crops that I have inspected of aghanl rice look very iJotnishing, 
and the persons I have consulted tell me there will probably be nearly 
a full yield.* In October 1865, the number of sers of rice obtainable 
for the rupee at the Headquarters Station were — ^rice, be$t sort, 9 
sers per rupee, as against 22 sers in 1864, and^6 sers in 1863 ; rice, 
second sort, bhadaU 16 sers^ as against 31 in 1864, and 40 in 1863 ; 
dU^ arhar^ 8 sers^ as against 13 in 1864, and 16 in'1863 \ peas, 12 
sers^ as against 26 in 1864, and 40 in 1863; khesdri^ I2 sers^ as 
against 12 in 1864, and 35 m 1863 ; dta (flour), 8 sers^ ad against 
9 sers in 1864. No relief seems to have been required ; only 
was spent on some petty road work in the Headquarters Station. 
No deaths occurred, and very little severe distress was reported. 

The Famine of 1874. — The District officers from the first seem 
to have taken a gloomy view of the situation. The different Deputy- 
Collectors in charge of Subdivisions sent in statementiS in November, 
showing that at the most a half-crop of bhadai had been gathered, 
and that a three-eighth crop of aghani might be expected, ^though 
generally the prospects in the north-west were not so bad as those in 
the north-east and east. From Ardriya it was reported that of the 
bhadai in that Subdivision two-thirds had been reaped, but that the 
aghani would only give a one-eighth crop. The officer at Krish- 
naganj reported that# onc-half crop of bhadai had been obtained, 
and that at the most a three-eighths crop of aghani was to be ex 
pected, in which opinion the Collector thought him too sanguine. 
The Mahinandi had not overflowed, and both the autumn and 
winter rice had suffered aldng its banks. In the south of the 
District the bhadai yielded a half-crop, ind a quarter-crop of aghani 
was expected. From the neighbourhood of the Ktisf, importations 
were already being made towards the north and east of ffae District, 
and people from the eastern villages were going westward to buy. 
Mr. J. L. Shillingford, who lives near Damdah 4 /%slculated that 
a three-fourths bhadai crop had been gathered, and that a five* 
eighths aghani was eiqiected in his neighbourhood , 
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The following jpsurq^raphs are extracted from Ifiir R. Temple’s 
^Famipe Mfriute’ on Fumiah District. Tim tracts especially 
affected from fiulute of inundation and of rain^ and which have 
the worst «)eg]|ie of distress, zx^ThinA K^sbd Amdr, population 
114,147 j Babdmpur, 1x5,961; Kadbd, 134,158; total population, 
364,466. The tracts affected above the average by failure of rain, 
which ha;ve the secondary degree of distress, oxe^Thdnd Bafa^dur- 
ganj, poptllation X73,5Xi; Krishnaganj, 144,164; Fumiah, 148,619; 
one-third of Ardriyd, 60,947 ; total, 527,241. The total of the 
populatijioii more or less distressed thus amounts to 891,507 souls. 
The question then arises as to what proportion of this population 
may be expected to“ need assistance from Government in some 
shape or other, during the period of distress which is about to 
begin. The Collector (Mr. Kemble) has calculated the number at 
130,000, of which 45,000 pertain to parts other than the distressed 
tracts, leaving 85,000 for these tracts. The latter number, taken on 
the population of these tracts, amounts to 10 per cent. The Com- 
missioner (Mr. Barlow) makes a similar calculation, whereby the 
number comes out at 150,000, which amounts to 17 per cent, on 
the population concerned. *I should consider it sufficient for 
safety to assume 30 per cent, for Kdsbd Amdr, Balrdmpur, and 
Kadbi, and 15 per cent, for Bahddurganj, Krislinaganj, Fumiah, 
and part of Ardriya, which gives a total of 188,365 souls; to which 
must be added 50,000 for the rest of the District, making a total of 
238,375, say 240,000. The period of distress will probably com- 
mence towards the end of the current ^nonth (March), and will last 
till the middle of August, when the hhadai or August rice comes in — 
say four and a half months on the whole.' The Collectors estimated 
number, 130,000, at J str per head per diem, gives for four and a 
half months the quantity of 328,000 mans. The Commissioner’s 
estimated number, 150,000, gives a total quantity of 380,000 mans. 
In order to provide a margin for safety, he has brought up the 
quantity to 500,000. The number according to my estimate 
gives a quantity of 607,000 mans^ to which it may suffice to 
add a small margin for safety, bringing up the total to 6^ lakhs of 
mansl * I have examined with the Collector the map of the relief 
roads. The lines form a tolerably complete network throughout the 
distress^ traifrs, and have a total mileage of 505 miles. With all 
these, it seems to me that some road or other will be within reach 
of almost every village, say within a distance of two to four miles. 
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Unfortunatelyy tihe soil of this District is not suital^^ for tanks ; con- 
sequently one means of providing relief works is lost The cattle 
are here watered from the rivers or rivulets, which a|t so abundant. 
The improvement of village tracks will, howOver, ^^d the minor 
sort of employment which may be required.’ * I ‘have had the 
advantage of meeting Colonel Bum and Mr. and learn- 

ing from them the fortunate condition of the large fargand of 
Dharmpur, belonging to the Darbhangah Rdj, which is Htuated 
in part near the KiSsi and in part near the Ganges. I myself 
passed through the part near t|^ Ganges, and saw that tjhc crops 
were excellent. Colonel Bum and Mr. M'Queen described the 
autumn and winter harvests as having been good, and the promise 
of the spring harvest as being equally good; but they doubted 
whether any real assistance could, or would, be afforded by the 
ptople there to the distressed portions of the District.’ 

On the 6th October the last fortnightly narrative was sub- 
mitted. It gives in an appendix the following details of disburse- 
ments, which, although they had not undergone the careful auditing 
they are still receiving, may be taken as approximately correct: 
— Constmetion of roads, 19,938, 6s. 3d.; transport of grain, 
;;^47,6 i 6, i 8 s . 6Jd. ; money advances to residents for purchase of 
grain, ;£’7472, ids. od. ; money advances to zamindd^ to assist 
their tenantiy, '> construction of store-houses, £260^^ 
los. 8|d. ; purchase of tools and plant, ;^535, 2s. 3|d. ; store-house 
establishment, ;£’743, 2s. 3|d. ; minor charges, ;;£^iS93, 16s. ^fd. 
It must be remembered, in^ calculating the entire cost of relief in 
Pumiah District, that the above total is exclusive of the cost of the 
Government grain, and the carriage of it by rail from Calcutta to 
Sihibganj. The following particulars are derived from Mr. A. P. 
MacDonnelfs report on the food-grain supply and statistical review 
of the relief operations in the distressed Districts of Behar and 
Bengal during the famine, of 1873-74 : — ^Total quantity of grain 
delivered, exclusive of transfers, 24,802 tons ; distributed in charit- 
able relief, 1897 tons ; sold for cash,* 10,762 tons; advanced on 
loan, 4583 tons; paid as wages of labour, 5366 tons; remainder, 
2x94 tons; 45 tons were used as fodder for the Government trans- 
port trains ; 2149 tons are to be written off to wastage, at the rate 
of about 8 per cent. Of cash expenditure, £ 19,200 was distributed 
m charitable relief; ^21,758, 8s. od. was paid as wages on relief 
Worts; and ;^ii,3i2, xos. od. was advanced on loan. Thedbre- 
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going figures are taken from the statement presented to the House 
of Commons. The daily average number of persons ch^tably 
relieved in t||ie District of Pumiah was as follows From 25* 
January to 2^ February, 7 j 25th February to 24th March, 797 ; 
2Sth March to* 24th* April, 3844 ; 2Sth April to 24th May, 8233 \ 
2Sth May to 24th June, 16,538; 25th June to 24th July, 36,180; 
25th July to 24th August, 33,331 ; 25th August to 24th September, 
3572.41 The average daily attendance each month of labourers on 
relief works was : — ^356 in December 1873 ; 945 in January 1874 ; 
3640 in February; 10,231 in March; 20,264 in April; 31,029 in 
May; 28,763 in June; 21,746 in 5uly;#9626 in August; and 1014 
in September. 

Famine Warnings. — On this subject, the Collector, reporting 
before the experience of 1874, wrote: — ‘I do not consider that 
famine rates were reached in Pumiah in 1866-67. A relief com- 
mittee was formed, but found nothing to do. 1 think that six strs 
of rice fiMr the rupee, however, is the dearest rate that could be 
borne, and it is also the case that the high prices of 1866-67 did not 
last long; the oghatA crop put matters straight. The peculiarity 
of Pumiah is that the rainfall varies a good deal over the District ; 
hence the local crop varies much, and universal loss is unknown. 
I should regard loss of crops in more than six thdnds^ or a serious 
rise after the reaping of the aghani ciop, as likely to cause scarcity 
amounting to famine. I should say eight ^ers in January was a price 
indicating danger. The people depend mainly upon the aghani^ 
and* with it could almost stand entire loss of the bhadai crop. The 
District is sufficiently well off in means of importation, being full 
of navigable rivers, and having one trunk road and various inter- 
District (oads running through it.’ 

Means of Communication are not so good in Pumiah Dis- 
trict generally as in neighbouring Districts of Bengal and Behar. 
The tract of country, however, lying north of the Headquarters 
Station, js fairly well opened out by roads, many of which were 
made during the relief operations of 1874; and as this whole 
system of roads converges on the great Ddrjiling and KdrdgoHroad, 
it is thereby connected with the river Ganges, and beyond the river, 
by steamer, with the East Indian Railway at Sdhibganj, The 
following statement of the roads borne on the books of the Road 
Cess Committee^ together with their length and the expenditure on 
each of them during the cess year 074-75, has been specially supplied 
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to nie tSie Chaimdjj. The Dames of the thief markets situated on 
Ofkch road are also given. The first nine on the list famine roads ; 
^nd the greater part of the expenditure shown against them was on 
account of compensation for lands taken up in 1 874 their con- 

struction, and which could not be asses^' dttrillg the hurried 
operations of that perioi The Road Cess income duridg 1874-75 
od. on account of cesS on lands J and ;i^ 2 S 4 , 
17$, i|d on account of cess on houses, realized at the 
rate provided for in Act x. of 1871 — ^that is, J On evmy rupee, 
or fd. in *the shilling, or 7 Jd. in the pound. The demand for the 
year was as follows i — Ces% on lands, los. od. ; cess on 

houses, ;^3oo ; fines, ^^105, 14s. od. ; total, ;^7493, 4s. ^d. There 
was, accordingly, a balance of;^i3oi, 13s. lojd. ; the hugeness of 
the amount being due to the fact that little severity in realization 
wi|3 used after the late period of distress. The Road Cess Com- 
mittee have endeavoured as far as possible to make their roads fall 
in with those of Bhdgalpur on the west, and Dindjpur ojjkthe east, 
so as to complete the communication* between the Behar Province 
and Assam. The second road on the list was made entirely with 
this view, and is a continuation of the north Emigration Road of 
Bhigalpur. It has not yet been bridged, nor has all the earthwork 
been completed, but it is hoped that ferries will be established and 
the route opened as a fair-weather road vety shorfly. The first, 
third, and fourth roads open communication between the bank of the 
Kdsf and the borders of Maldah and Dindjpur, through tracts south 
of those traversed by the second. Most of the roads to the south 
of the District — that is, from the eleventh to the twenty-fifth on the 
list, are repaired under the supervision of indigo planters, and were 
originally made by them. They are all most useful roads, ^not only 
connecting the factories, but passing through large markets and 
villages, and uniting them with the Headquarters Station and the 
Ganges and Ddrjiling road. This main line of communication in 
the District, which is metalled, and, except at Dingra ghdt on the 
Mahdnandd, bridged throughout, runs from KdrdgoU on the Ganges 
to Titdlyd, 108 miles. 

The following is the list: — (i) Road from Keutgrdm to 
Tdrdpur, 79 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, £2*!^ 13s. 5jd. 
This road passes from Dhardrd and Sirs! markets and indigo 
factories, by the large village of Bokrdhd, to Pumiah, where 
it runs for two miles through th^ Civil Station along the Ganges 
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and Ditjfling road« from which«k diveiges at tbe thirtieth xajHe. 

It then runs j^rotsgh ifilganj and Mahendm|pr markets to the 
Kadbd police station, and thence thfough the markets at Baisof or 
Sultinpur southwards to Tirdpur on the Mah^nand^, opposite Bii- 
ganj, at the triple junction ofM^dah, Dinijpur, and Fumiah DistHcts* 
(2) R,oad>i)ron^ Ndthpur to Atwirf near the tardi^ 91 miles long. 
This road runs along the whole north of the District from Nithpur* 
dose ^ Matiyiri police station and Sultinpur indigo factory, through 
pargfir^di Terakhardi, Sripur, Pawikh^lf, "and Surjyapur, to the 
borders of Dindjpur. (3) Road from Sihibganj to BhopU-Tijpur, 

78 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;£io, ns. lojd. This 
road* starts from the frontier of Nepdl in the north-west comer of 
the District, and runs past Amond indigo factory, crosses the north 
Emigration Road near Matiydri, runs through Basantpur, the 
present headquarters of the Aririy^ Subdivision, through Dalmalupr 
market and, Amiir-Kdsbi police station, across the Ganges and 
D 4 rjilingj|road and the river Mahdnandd at Dengrd Ferry, and 
on through Riniganj police outpost and market, crossing the river 
Sadintl, to the river Ndgar on the Dindjpur frontier. It is the main 
line of communication from the north-west of the District to the 
eastern divisions. The Nepdlis of the ^vib-tardi use it when going to ’ 
the Nekmard and other fairs ip the Rdjshdhi Division. (4) Road 
from Tdlsid^o Bhddeswari ghdt, 38 miles long ; cost of repair in 
i^ 74 - 7 S> £^^ 9 ^- This road leaves roa^ No. 2 at Tdlsid, on the 
left bank of the Kankdi, and passes through the Bahddurganj police 
station to Krishnaganj, where it crosses *the Ganges and Dirjfling 
road, and runs on to the borders of Dindjpur, reaching that District 
at the point where the Nekmard fair is held. (5) Pumiah to Basant- 
pur, 24 miles long. This road runs through the large rice-mart of 
Kdsbd, and is the route ordinarily taken by persons travelling between 
the Headquarters Station and Ardriyd. (6) Road from Barsof to 
Rdniganj, 19 miles long; cost of repair during 1874-75, jQ 6 y i8s, 8d. 
This road runs north and south from the large market at Barsof 
through Balrdmpur police station, to meet road No. 3 Rdniganj 
outpost It passes through very low country, and is impassable in 
ther ainy season. (7) Road from Basantpur to Rdniganj, 5 miles 
long; passes through Rdjdkhar market and Gidwas Factory, where 
it crosses the old Ndthpurroad. (8) Road from Tdrkeli, the former 
headquarters of the Ardil^d Subdivision, to Bahddurganj, 19 miles 
long; pow of little importance.^ (9) Road from Bahddurganj to 
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Factoty) i 8 miles long ; passes thr<^gH Roti market. (lo) 
Road from Pumial^ to Nithpur, 51 milea long. In former times, 
^en Nithpur was the great eentre for grain trade in t)ie suWari/ 
tq^t, this was an important road. It passes through Srinagar market, 
crossing the Sauri at Khitaghdt The other markas on it are at 
Gaumati, Peshiwd, and Siifganj. (11) Road frotn BCimiah to 
Damdahi, 20 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^3d, zSs. ix|d. 
It runs to Damdah^, through Kijhd and Khiyi indigo factories. 
(12) Road from Pirgaiq via Bhawinfpiir to Madaxichalt, at the 
point where the Sdhibganj ferry steamer anchors in the cold and dry 
weather. It is conncdfed with the Ganges and Ddijfling road by 
three cross roads. It is 34 miles long, and cost to repair in 1874-75, 
;^i 46, 19s. ifd. (13) Road from Pumiah to Hiyatpur, 46 miles 
long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^i75, 14s. iiijd. The markets 
on this road are Diw^nganj, Siifganj, Manshii indigo factory, 
Nawdbganj, and Mdnih^f. Hdyatpur is an important market on 
the boundary of Maldah, where the Kimli and Kdlindri rivers are 
connected with the Ganges. (14) Road from Purniah to Saurigadf, 
30 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;;^i2i, 5s. 3^. This is 
the main route in the cold weather for minor traffic by bullock-caits 
and pack animals lo Bhd,galpur, by the Sauragadi ferry, and across 
pargand Chhdi, .south of the Giigii, to the Ganges at Bar^ ferry. (15) 
Road from Bishnupur to Gondwdri, 17 miles long ; co^ of repair in 
1874-75, 2S. 9jd.^ 'Phis is a cross road, passing west of the 

Headquarters Station through the large market and indigo factory 
of Ddmar. (16) Road from Gondward to Saurdgadf, 15 miles in 
length; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^3o. It connects the Ganges 
and Ddrjiling road with the Bhdgalpur route. (17) Road from 
Gondwdrd to Sdifganj, 16 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, 

i8s. 5d. (18) Road fiom Kodri to Sohdrid via Bordtd, 25 

miles long ; cost in 1874-75, ;^6o. This road and the preceding 
one connect the Ganges and die Ddiyfling road, at Gondwdrd /Adndf 
with the small village markets and factories in the neighbourhood. 
(19) Road^rom Banbhdg to Rdniganj, 2 9 miles long ; cost of repair 
in 1874-75,^^49, 9s. I id. This road runs almost parallel with the 
Ndthpur road. (20) Road from Puthiyd to Lakshmfpur, 8 miles 
long; cost of repair in 1S74-75, ;^i2. This is a small cross road 
connecting the interior of pargand Dharmpur with the Ganges and 
Ddrjfling road. (21) Road from Sdifgailj to Harinkhdri, 16 miles 
long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;^5o, 6s. od., passes Kdinanagar 
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indigo factory. (23) Road from Lakshmiptir to Kodark 4 t£, a liiarket 
on the Ganges whidi has considerable traded with Colgong in 
Bhdgalpur, 8 miles long;. cost of repair in 1874-75, j£t2. (23) 
Road from Dl^j^ganj to Hardi ma Pirganj, 7 miles long ; C 05 t%f 
repair in 1874-75, ;^io, los. od. This is a cross road connecting 
the Manib^ road with the Ganges and Ddrjfling road, at the Hardi 
bridge. (24) Road from Sdifganj to Mahandrapur, 15 miles long ; 
cost of repair in 1874-75, ;£'32, i8s. 8Jd. It runs from Sdifganj 
through Husfinganj, where the Kadbd. munsifi is situated. (25) 
Road from Chakli to Kodrf, 10 miles long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
^^25. It runs from a point on the Pumiah and Saurdgadi road, 
7 miles from the latter town, to the banks of the Ktisi near Bhawdn- 
|pr Rdjdhdm. (26) Road from Krishnaganj to Titalyd, 40 miles 
long. This is part of the old Ddrjfling road running through the 
police static and large mart of Kdlidganj. (27) Road from 
Ilwabdri |o Rdli^anj, 9 miles long; cost of repair in 187^-75, 
^ 2 $ ; SohnectsnKdlidganj with the present Ganges and Ddrjiling 
road (28) Road from Atwdri to Titdlyd, ii miles lOng; is part of 
the Dindjpur and Dirjfling road. (29) A short road 10 miles in 
length, connecting the two large villages of Bahddurganj and Pawd- 
khdlf; cost of repair in 1874-75, is. od. (30) Road from 

Pawdkhdli tq Kiin, on «the lell bank of the Mahdnandd, 12 miles 
long, passing the large mart of Gangi ; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
(31) Road from Belgdchhi via Kanhdriyd to Kadbd, 12 miles 
long ; connects the roads of*the south-east of the District with the 
Ganges and Ddrjlling road some miles below Dengra ferry. (3-^) 
Road from Rdnfganj Mnd to Khageli z'ia Mansiilapdti and 
Purdnf, 12 miles long; connects Rdniganj with the rice-marts on 
the Kilsi. (33) A village road from Mangra on the Pandr to 
Ukud, 6 miles long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, ;£7, 7s. 9jd. (34) 
Road from Jaldlgarh to Ardriyd, 14 miles long;, cost in 1S74-75, 
j^29, 9s. 5d ; an important village road. (35) Road from Ardriyd 
to KUrsakdtd, 15 miles long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, os. 2d. 
(36) Road from Ardriyd tcfSikti, 16 miles long; cost of repair in 
1874-75, ;£!59, 18s. 6d. ; this road and the preceding one connect 
the headquarters of the Ardriyd Subdivision with the police out- 
posts on Ae Nepdl frontier. (37) Road from Ardriyd to Matiydri, 
18 miles Idng ; cost in 1874-75, 13s. 4id. This road runs 

along the boundary between fargands Sultdnpur and Hdveli Pumiah. 
Total length of roads in the District, 893 miles, maintained in 
* VOL. XV. “ Z 
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1874-75 at a cost of £tiiS 4 i 7S- 7 ^- Thetie are besides several 
small village roads maintained in the Headqu^urtets Subdivision, at 
a cost of ;^x5i, os. rod. ; in Krishnaganj Subdivision, at a cost of 
;«!>8S. 9s. lojd . ; and in the Aririyd Subdivisioj, at a cost of 
^272, i6s. lojd. 

The MitNUFACTURES of Pumiah are comparatively few, and 
affect the wealth of the District in a very limited degree. Besides 
the manufacture of indigo, which is most largely carried on in the 
south, and of gunny-bags in the jute country towards the north, 
only- a few handicrafts are practised. Though most of these give ' 
employment to but few families, they are of much interest, and 
deserve a short description. During the course of the last half- 
century, however, many have died out, such as, tent-making, an 
art which flourished in the town of Purniah under its old Musalmdn 
faujdirs. Tooth-powder is also no longer prepared by a separate 
class of mtstwdidsy the women of every family making as much as 
is required for their own use, from the materials which have 
been described in the paragraphs on jungle products. All working 
in glass has also disapi)eared ; the rude glass or kdftck^ still prepared 
in Bhdgalpur, being no longer used for bracelets. The best kind of 
sinddr or red lead, with which all orthodox Hindus mark {tikd) 
themselves on certain religious occasions, is now all imported by 
European merchants, the natives say from China. The coarse 
kind used for painting, and with which the upper parts of kulsis 
or earthen vessels are often coloured, is still manufactured in the 
west and south of the District, where soipc of the ingredients are 
readily obtained from the soil. It is prepared by fusing together 
four parts of lead with sixteen of impure sulphate of soda, and one 
of an earthy nitrate of poiash. Makers of ornaments of lac are still 
numerous, and the trade* is followed by both Hindus and Muham- 
madans, but their number is decreasing in consequence of the 
increasing demand for bead and glass bracelets from England. The 
following is an estimate of the cost of making eight pairs of lac 
bracelets : — 2 lbs of chaurt or shell lac, 'costing 6jd, ; 2 lbs. of fine 
earth, which costs nothing ; chapra^ a gum obtained from different 
species of acacias, to bind these together, 6d. ; firing, 1 Jd. The 
colouring is effected by the addition of 2 oz. of indigo, if blue is the 
colour required, |d. ; or 2 oz. safedd^ a white powderj an impure 
ckrbonate of lead, for white, |d.; or sinddr (red lead) for red, Jd.; 
or hartdl (oipiment), a sulphuret of arsenic,, for yellow, |d. ; or 
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rdnga-pdfd^ a decoction from the seeds of the/a/Jian (Bixa orrelana), 
for pink, fd* The cost of production varies, therefore, from is* 
2fd to IS. 3d* A pair of bracelets sell for from 3 to 5 dnnds^ or 
from 4j(l to or eight pair for from. 3s. to ss. The profit of%e 
ihaker is, then, from is. gd. to 3s. 9d. It takes about four da3rs to 
prepare eight pairs of bracelets, so that the daily wages of the 
ch&rigdr varies from sd. to lod. This rarely represents his own 
individual earnings, as he is usually assisted by his wife and children^ 
Bidri Warr. — O f the arts of Pumiah District, the preparation 
o^d inlaying of didA ware is by far the most interesting, both on 
account of the excellence of the articles produced, the dexterity of 
the artisans, and the division of labour used in the different operations 
of manufacture, a circumstance very rare in India. Bidri is a com- 
pound metal, and is prepared by members of the Kansdri caste, who 
live in Bellori, a village situated about four miles from the Civil Station 
of Pumiah. There are at present only four families in Bellori who 
follow this art, and four others of the same caste who make serposhs 
or covers for the native tol)acco pipe or hookah. In the manufacture 
of the ware, the workmen are usually divided into three classes. The 
first melt and cast the metal, and turn it in a lathe to complete the 
shape, which is usually that of the ordinary suralid or water-vessel, 
or of a hookah stand. The second trace the figures and other de- 
signs on the work, which is then passed on to the third class, who, 
after doing the carving work, return it to the second, who inlay it 
with silver, give it a final polish, and stain the metal black. At 
Bellori, only the first these operations, namely, that of melting, 
casting, and turning the metal, is performed, "fhe two other opera- 
tions are effected in the old town of Pumiah. The main component 
of bidri is the metal called by the natives of the District jastdy 
which is identical with the dastd of Bengal, or zinc, the other 
ingredient employed being cojiper. Lead is not used now, as it 
seems to have been in the time of Buchanan Hamilton. The whole 
process, may be thus described : — ^Thc workmen i)Ut a quantity of 
zinc into one earthen cmcSble, the copper being placed in a second 
but smaller one, the proportion observed being 176 parts of the former 
to 9 of the latter. Both crucibles arc coated outside and inside 
with cow-dung. A fire of cakeS of dry cow-dung is made in a small 
pit, into which the crucibles are put, and covered with fresh fuel. 
When the metals are fused, the contents of the smaller crucible are 
poured into the larger. In this operation, as lately observed, no 
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measures were taken to prevent calcination* Buchanan Hamilton 
remarked that such a result was obviated by throwing into the 
crucible a mixture of resin and bees-wax. The fire is again piled 
round the larger crucible, and in a few minutes the tw^ metals unite, 
and are passed into a mould formed of baked clay. When the 
bidri has cooled, it is turned by the same workman, with the aid of 
a hired coolie who works the lathe. The vessel then goes to the 
second set of workmen, who inlay flowers or other ornament, usually 
of silver. These artisans first rub the bidA with diluted sulphate 
of copper, which gives its surface a black colour — sl profcess which is 
intended to assist the designer in tracing the figures, which are thus 
more distinctly seen by the carver. The designing is effected by a 
sharp-pointed instrument of steel. When the design is traced, the 
vessel i^ passed on to a third workman, who carves or cuts out the 
design with small chisels of various shapes, and returns the work to 
the designer, who now with hammer and punch fills the cavities 
with small plates of silver, which become firmly fixed into the metal. 
A final polish is given to the whole by rubbing it first with cakes 
made of shellac and powdered corundum, and then with a piece of 
charcoal. When the polish has been completed, a permanent black 
colour is given to the bidn by the application of a paste formed of 
fdur parts of sal ammoniac, one of unrefined nitre, and five of rough 
saltpetre, freshly collet tod, the ^\holc being moistened with rape-seed 
oil, to which a little powdered charcoal has been added. This 
paste is thickly applied to the ware, which is allowed to remain 
covered with it for four days. It is then wjphed, and is found to be 
of a fine black hue, which is not affected by water, and is not liable 
to rust. It does not dint under the blows of a hammer, but breaks 
into pieces when too violently struck, although it is very far from 
brittle. It is not nearly so fusible as tin or zinc, but melts more 
readily than copper, /as/a or zinc sells in Pumiah at the rate 
of af sers per rupee, or 2 lbs. 12 oz. for a shilling. The proportion 
of copper to be mixed uith this is about 2^ chhatdks^ which cost 4 
dnndSy or 6d. The melters and turners sell the ware produced from 
this amount of metal, usually two articles, at 2 rupees, or 4 shillings, 
so that the profit they make is about 9 dnnds, or is. ijd. The in- 
layers and polishers receive high pay. JSidA-vraxe is of two kinds : 
the best is called garkhiy in which the workmanship is very good ; 
the second kind is called kamd bidri^ the designs on which are of a 
much plainer description, and the finish inferior. A ffirkhi bidri 
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vessel of the ordinaiy size sell at from 14s. to ;^x. Although the 
preparation of the metal is confined to the Kansirf caste, the inlay- 
ing and polishing is carried on by members of many other c^tes, 
such as Son^, Dhdnuks, Siihris, and Musalmdns. 

Cleaning of Cotton is effected by Musalmins called Dhuniyds, 
They buy cotton-wool at 2 sers of 85 told weight for the rupee, and 
remove the foreign matter always mixed with it by means of an 
instrument called a dhondit In cleaning, one chhatdk or 2 oz. is 
lost ; and the remainder, i 15 chhatdks^ is exchanged with women 
who spin thread, for i ser 4J chhatdks of thread — that is, at the 
rate of sers of cotton for i ser of thread. The price of i ser 4J 
chhatdks of thread is Rs. i. 4. 6 or 2s. 6|d., at the rate of i scr per 
rupee. Therefore on every rupee or two shillings* worth of cotton, 
the Dhuniyi makes a profit of 4 di^nds 6 pie (6|d.). A man can 
clean 3 sers of cqjton daily, and a woman can spin cotton into 
thread at the rate of a chhatdk a day. One serx^ chhatdks of cotton 
will yield i ser 14 chhatdks of thread. Hence the woman*s profit is 
I 14 chhatdks^ minus i ser 4^ chhatdks^ or 9J chhatdks of thread, 
the price of which is 9 dnnds 6 pie (is. 2jd.). A woman takes a 
month to spin 1 ser chhatdks of cotton into thread, so that she 
earns onl) 9 dnnds 6 pie n month ; of course ^he does this in addi- 
tion to her own household dutier Women of all castes spin thread. 

Blanket Weaving is carried on by Oareris almost entirely in the 
west and south of the District. Some of the members of this caste, 
which is exclusively employed in the rearing of the wool-yielding 
sheep and in this manufacture, have no flocks, and live entirely by 
weaving; others have both looms and flocks, and others have flocks 
and no looms. All, however, hold farms, as, owing to the frequency 
of disease, the produce of their flocks, and consequently of their 
looms, is uncertain. The wool of the two first shearings from each 
lamb is separated into white and black, and is woven into fine 
blanket$. That of the first shearing, and some of the finest of the 
second, is woven without dyeing ; but most of the second shearing, 
which is of an indifferent^ black, is dyed of this colour. All the 
wool of the subsequent shearing is mixed, and is spufi and woven 
without distinction, so that, if properly mixed, the colour should be 
grey. This, however, is rarely done; and in the same blanket some 
threads are black, some grey, and some white, all irregularly dis- 
posed. The women tease and spin the wool on a smdTi wheel, and 
the men weave it in the same primitive loom that is used for making 
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sackcloth or gunny. The cloth is, therefore, woven in very narrow 
slips, called paiU^ from five to seven of which laie usually stitched 
together to form'a blanket. There are four kinds of blankets : the 
largest is 7 Mths or 10 feet 6 inches' long, by 4 h^hs or 6 feet 
wide, and requires 5 sers or 10 lbs. of wool, costing about 5s. It 
takes a man and woman fifteen days to makd^ one, and the price is 
8s., giving a profit of 3s. The second kind is 6 hdihs or 9 feet, by * 
3^ hdths or 5 feet 3 inches, and requires 4 sers or 8 lbs, of wool, 
costing 4s. One is made in about twelve days, and is sold for 6s. 
The third kind is 5 ^ hdihs or 7 feet 6 inches, by 3 hdihs or 4 feet 6 
inches, and requires 3 sers or 6 lbs. of wool. It takes eight days 
to make one, which is sold for 5s. The fourth kind, 4 hdths or 6 
feet, by 2 J hdths or 3 feet 9 inches, requires i J or i| sers or 3 lbs. 
to 3J lbs. of wool, costing fronj is. 6d. to is. qd. It takes five or 
six days to make, and is worth 3s. There are al^ inferior blankets, 
called ehhdpH, which sell at 2s. each, and are very coarse, being 
often made with an admixture of the wool of the Bengal sheep. 

Gunny is largely manufactured in the Krishnaganj Subdivision by 
the women of the Koch, Bhim, and Pdliyd castes, who bring the 
woven pieces to maiket, where they are purchased by small traders, 
bipdris^ who carr> than for sale to the Kdti, Rupddahd, and Duldl- 
ganj bdzdrs^ on the banks of the Mahdnandd, whence they are 
exported to Calcutta by boat. Owing to the recent introduction of 
machinery' fof the manufacture of gunny, the demand for hand-made 
cloth has been declining, "ibe Subdivisional officer estimates the 
export of gunny pieces from Krishnaganj at about 5,000,000 pieces. 
The gunny is manufactured into strips of about 5 feet in length and 
3J or 4 feet in width. The price of the raw jute which is required 
to make one such strip is about 4 pice or i^d. A woman cleans 
the raw jute and finishes one strip in a day, for which she gets 
from 7 to 9 picfy 2gd.^to 3yd.; so that her labour is only worth 
about I dfind or 1 Jd. a day. The gunny manufactured is of very 
coarse texture. 

Paper. — In the town of Krishnaganj there are about thirty fami- 
lies of countiy paper manufacturers, who call themselves kdghaziyds. 
They are Musalmdns by religion, and intermarry only among them- 
selves. They subsist wholly on the profits of thek special trade. The 
paper is manufactured from jute fibre, which is pounded into pulp 
and then mixed with half its weight of lime. This mixture is allowed 
to soak in water for three days, after which the lime is washed away 
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and the pulp is put into a vat with clean water, and frequently stirred 
up so as to prevent its settling to the bottom. A flat square sieve is 
then introduced, and a portion of the fine jute pulp is caught in it, 
which, when dried, forms a sheet of paper. Sice-starch is applied to 
the surface to^give it a smooth appearance, and it is thus rendered 
fit for use ; or a J lbs. of jute is sufficient for the manufacture 

of four quires of foolscap size. A quire sells for four pice (i^dl), and 
a family makes as many as twelve quires of paper in a day, when 
the pulp is* ready for use. As, however, the whole process takes 
between four and five days, the out-turn must be divided by one of 
these numbers to give the daily average earnings. Some of the 
kdghaziyds own several vats, and these, of course, contain paper in 
all stages of preparation ; but the greater number are content with 
one vat, which gives them just sufficient to live upon. The jute 
used for paper manufacture are the fnunidsl and koshtd^ and not the 
ordinary jdthi or desi sorts. 

Spirit Distillation. — Country spirit is distilled in the Govern 
ment distillery from rice, from the petals of tlic mahud flower, and 
from kotra^ or the refuse of date sugar. The drink made from the 
first is called pacImJu In its i)reparation the rice is first moistened 
in water and then put in an earthen jar, the bottom of which is 
perforated with holes. Another larger earthen pot is then filled 
with water and placed on a fire. On it the jar containing the rice 
is fixed, and the rice is boiled by the steam from the pot of boiling 
water below. The rice is then taken out from the pot, put on the 
ground, covered with a black piece of cotton cloth or blanket, and 
left for four or five hours. It is then mixed in a ba.sket with 
bdkhary or small balls formed of the roots of the following plants : — 
BanMl (Zizyphus vulgaris); desi-bair (Zizyphus jujuba); karabi 
(Nerium odonim) ; kath-bel (Feronia elephantum) ; mango (Man- 
gifera Tndica) ; akhund (Calotropis gigantea) ; bromdiindi^ whose 
scientific name ,1 cannot determine ; jainti or mace (^sch3mo- 
mene sesban) ; deodhdn (Holcus saccharatus) ; amla (Phyllanthus 
emblica) ; dhutdra (Datur|i metel); kdchla (Strjxhnos nux-vomica) ; 
sij (Euphorbia nereifolia ) ; simul (Bombax Malabaricum) ; and arjan 
(Terminalia arjuna). The mixture is in the proportion of 30 lbs. of 
rice to five teiAir^alls, of the size of an ordinary musket bullet. 
It is not often prepared in this District, but is mostly brought in 
from Nep^L The rice is again divided out in small parcels, over 
each of which a heavy weight is placed, till in the course of a week 
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it becomes quite hard, and is caHed a iaSvM. When required for 
use, the karchds are mixed with thurd^ a preparation of rice described 
on page 286, in the proportion of 30 lbs. of the former to 20 
lbs. of the latter, and steeped in a large jar of water for seven or 
eight days. During this time complete fermentatidfa takes place, 
and the country spirit is^ distilled from the liquid in a rude still. 
The quantity of karchd and churd mentioned produces about three 
gallons of spirit, valued at Rs. 7. 8. o, or iss. 

The Manufacture of Inpigo is of very old daterin Pumiah 
District. - The fir^t mention I find made of it is in a letter, dated 
the i6th Jan. 1788, from the Collector to the Board of Revenue, in 
which he mentions a Mr. Coustard, ‘ a quiet, industrious man, pro- 
prietor of a small indigo manufacture,* amongst some non-official 
Europeans resident in the District. Indigo was, however, probably 
largely cultivated before that time, as in the following year the Col- 
lector made a detailed report on the manner of its cultivation. Nfl- 
ganj, a few miles south of the native town of Purniah, was the first 
factory built probably about 1775. The vats were then made of 
wood, and the boilers of copper. The new industry seems to have 
attracted much attention amongst the people, and pieces of the 
plant were circulated amongst the village head-men as curiosities. 
The Koldsi factory in pargand Katiydr was erected a few years after- 
wards. Thus the cultivation seems at first to have progressed 
southwards towards the Ganges dtdfas. The Ndthpur pargand, now 
in Bhdgalpur, was the next field for indigo operations, Mr. Smith, 
whose name is still preserved in one of the Purniah Mzdrs, took 
the whole pargand on lease from Government and erected factories. 
The Collector’s Report of 1789 shows that the cultivation was 
carried on by a system of advances ; on receiving which, at rates 
varying from is. to 6s, 3d. per bigJid of 2400 square hdths or cubits, 
according to the soil, the cultivator handed the land ploughed and 
weeded to the planter, who merely sowed the seed.* When it is 
remembered that at this period rice was often so cheap and abun- 
dant that it did not pay the cost of harv^^ting it, it is easy to under- 
stand that indigo cultivation spread rapidly. Where the planters 
were also landlords, they did not in any case exact a higher rate of rent 
than 12 dnnds or is. 6d. a hghd^ a rate which tl|| Collector seems to 
have thought moderate. The manner of valuing the crop was also 
likely to satisfy the rayat When the crop was full grown, three or 
four of the leading villagers, together with an dmin or surveyor from 
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the factory, estimated the produce as it stood in the field. If they 
failed to agree, it. ms cut and^ound into bundles, and as many of 
these bundles as could be loaded on three carts drawn bfr four bullocks 
was considered to be equal to * the produce of a bighdi valued 
at 8 rupees of i6s.,* provided, however, that the plant was of a 
luxuriant grov^h, and not deficient in leaf. After the seed was 
sown, no further care seems to have been ta^en of the plant, except 
fora little weeding. If a second cutting was obtained, the planter 
received it without pa 3 ang anything to the cultivator. 

In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time, the relations were not so 
favourable to the cultivator ; but it is probable that, as indigo land 
was unsuitable for other summer crops, the dye was sufficiently 
remunerative to induce a considerable production. Its great advan- 
tage was that then, as now, such land annually bore a second crop 
of rape or mustard seed, except in a few high places, where some 
indigo plant was preserved and allowed to mature seed. Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton’s description principally refers to the south of the Dis- 
trict about Manihirf, where the seed was usually sown in February, 
and, when the season was favourable, •reaped before the inundation 
in July. If this occurred late in the season, and there were many 
showers in Spring, there were sometimes two cuttings from the 
same field ; but on an average of years the quantity procured from 
the second cutting was very inconsiderable. When the inunda- 
tions came early, the crop was often entirely lost, and generally 
suffered more or less. In moderate seaSons this loss fell more 
heavily on the manufacturer than on the farmers, for the latter, know- 
ing that the plant expands under water, allowed it to soak two or 
three days, within which time it does not rot, but subsequently 
produces a trifling quantity of indigo. Another description of land 
was Very low, and the only crop that could be sown on this, instead 
of indigo, was summer rice or millet ; on such land indigo was less 
dependent on the early showers of spring, without which the plant 
on other soils must fail October indigo was also grown on two 
kinds of soil. ^The first i^on the banks of the great rivers, where 
there are spaces covered with sand, that produce a very scanty 
vegetation in spring, and are never regularly rented, but in a few 
parts are sometiipes fultivated with water-melons and other cucurbi 
taceous plants. If the sand does not exceed one foot in thickness, 
and rests on a tolerable soil, this kind of land has been found highly 
favourable for indigo, and it is almost the only crop which the 
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farmers would with satisfaction cultivati^' Tba seed is sown in 
Octo1}er as the floods retire, and with little at no previous culture, 

^ and the plant afterwards requires little care at expense. The 
moisture then in the sand enables the seed to germinate, and sends a 
tap root down towards the richer soil. Until the root i^^aches this, the 
plant resembles a fibre \ but no sooner does it reach the soil, which 
is preserved moist by^he sand, than it acquires vigour, and the 
driest seasons and most scorching winds produce little or no effect 
on its subsequent growth ; for no soil seems to prevent evaporation 
so powerfully as sand.* ‘ The other land fitted for sowing indigo in 
October is that which produces a winter crop, either as the only 
harvest of the year, or as succeeding rice or other grain that is reaped 
in summer. This indigo is usually sown along with ra|)e-seed, which 
is gathered in January, and leaves the indigo to ripen in spring. 
Sometimes the indigo is sown .lalong with wi^ieat or barley ; but as 
these are sown in November, and ripen later than the rape*seed, 
they are less fit for the purpose. One great advantage has been 
found to attend the October cultivation of indigo, as fitting it for 
’the lower parts of the District. In favourable seasons it comes 
early to maturity, and towards the bottom of the stems ripens its 
seed before the season for cutting the plant arrives. When this 
happens, the seed may be picked from the growing plant, without 
material injury.* In one year between 300 and 400 mans of seed 
were procured from one small factory, and the rayats were paid for 
it at the rate of Rs. 5 of los. a man. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives some very interesting estimates, 
mostly jon the authority of a leading planter of those da)rs, named 
Mr. Ellerton. Each bighd of 76 cubits square yiclde(l on an average 
12 bundles, measured with a chain of 3-^ cubits in length. One 
factory man of indigo was ordinarily produced from 350 bundles. In 
comparing the profits of the cultivator from indigo and from rice, Dr. 
BuchsCnan Hamilton estimated the out-turn of the latter at 5 mans 
to the bighd^ valued at Rs. 2 (4s.), or double the value of indigo. Mr. 
Ellerton, however, calculated 7 mans a% the ordinary q^verage, worth 
Rs. 2. T2. o (5s. Cd.), or nearly three times the value of the indigo. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton continues : ' It is true that the trhole expense 
of the cultivation of summer rice, in ploughing, weeding, watching, 
and reaping, may be double that of indjgo ; for in the three first 
operations very little pains is bestowed on this plants and unless it 
is near the factoiy, the manufacturer pays the expense of carriage, 
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while, as 1 have said, the chaige for taping grain is enormous. 
The land also on which indigo is raised is in general poor and low- 
rented, and where it is the only crop, does not pay <more than 4 
dnnds or 6d. a or one-quarter of the produce. Still, however, 
the rice is no dOubt a more profitable crop* In fact, the farmers, 
except on the poor sandy land that will not produce nee, are 
exceedingly backward to undertake or continue indigo cultivation ; 
and many of the landlords discourage their tenantry from engaging 
in it by every means in their power.* In Gondwdrd pargandyf where 
indigo is still largely produced, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton obtained 
the following statistics for four factories during eight years: — In 
1800, 41,764 bundles of the plant were cut, and 131^ factory mam 
of indigo produced \ in 1801, 48,834 bundles of the plant were cut, 
and 162 factory mans of indigo produced; in 1802, 26,083 bundles 
were cut, and 109J factory mam of indigo produced ; in 1803, 
74,525 bundles of the plant were cut, and 278 factory mans of 
indigo produced; in 1804, 93,945 bundles were cut, and 381 mans 
produced ; in 1895, 138,798 bundles were cut, and 537 mam pro- 
duced; in 1806, 92,770 bundles were 6ut, and 310 wa/w produced ; 
in 1807, X66.106 bundles were cut, and 754 mans proSUced : total, 
682,825 bundles of plant, yielding 2662 factory mans^ or 95 tons, 
of indigo. The average result is that 257 bundles of the plant 
yield one man of the dye. In Gondwdri the land is higher and 
the soil stiffer than in Manihdri, and 18 bundles were said to be the 
yield of the standard bighd, • Dr. Buchanan Hamilton estimated that 
there were, in 1810, 64 factories in the whole District, cultivating 
70,000 bighds of land. 

For the description of indigo cultivation and manufacture I have 
three full reports : the first, by the Collector, whose observations 
extend over the whole District ; the second, by Mr. A. J. Forbes, 
zaminddt of the Sultdnpur pargand, in the north of the District ; 
and the third, by Mr. G. Shillingford, of Koldsi Factory, which is 
especially full and statistically valuable. In October, what are 
technically known as the settlements take place. The cultivators 
attend at the factory office, when they are paid up all that may be due 
to them for indigo delivered during the preceding season, and take 
advances for the ensuing crop. The sum advanced and the terms 
of the contract vary in different parts of the District The planters 
in the south give at the present time Rs. 3 or 6s. per local bighd^ 
and make the contract only for one year ; in the north, Rs. 2 and 
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oftex^ onljr R. I per Mghd is advaiicedi and a contract is sometimes 
made for as long a term as ten years. The <;;onilxact generally binds 
rayat-^x) to cultivate in indigo a certain quantity of land, vary- 
ing usually from about ^ bighd to 4 or 5 highdSi exdusively for the 
particular factory making the advance ; (2) not to sell the indigo 
plant produced on this land to any other fketory ; (3) to get the land 
ready in proper time for sowing, the number of sowings being some- 
times specified; (4^ to sow it when ready; (5) to weed it at the 
proper time, with the aid of the factory servants ; (6) to cut the 
plant when required to do so ; (7) to deliver a certain quantityt, 
generally 8, sometimes 7 or 9 bundles, measured with a mrhdth or 
9-feet chain, per rupee. The planter binds himself— (i) to take any 
seed the plant may produce before or after cutting, at the rate of 
Rs. 5 or los. per man; {2) to make good any loss the rayatixioy 
suffer from wilful negligence by the factory servants ; and in most 
cases (3) to pay for carriage either by cart or boat to the factory. 
As soon as the settlements have been completed, or during the 
settlements, should they be prolonged — that is to sqy, during Novem- 
ber and December, the planter has to measure the field for which 
his rayats have contracted, in order to see thjat he has the exact 
quantity and proper description pf land. The kdthd used in indigo 
measurements is generally the same as that used in the fargand to 
which the village belongs, whose lands are being measured. 

Lands begin to be prepared for indigo about the end of December, 
and ploughing and harroM'ing go on, according to the description of 
land, until the middle of April and even till May, In some places 
sowing begins in October on the higher kinds of alluvial land, where 
the seed is often sown broadcast, not immediately after the floods 
retire, but whilst the fields still retain much moisture. No plough- 
ing is requisite under this system, which is called khdkti. In most 
factories, however, no land can be sown till February, when the 
mdghdt sowing is made on high land from which the mdghdt tori 
or red mustard crop has been reaped, and On other high land which 
retains its moisture. In the end of February a lower and more 
moist description of high lands, and in March the higher didras or 
lands subject to inundation, and in April the lower cAar hndSf 
are sown. Sometimes the planter waits for rain before he sows ; and 
sometimes he sows according to the method called Jtarardy in which 
there are many successive ploughings and harrowings until the soil 
is thoroughly dry and pulvenzed, when the seed is scattered broad- 
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cast and a favotirable shower is awaited* If there be a copious fall 
of rain the plant springs up amazingly fast, and in a month stands 
a foot high ; but if it be a mere drizzle, the rotting of the seed in 
the ground is |o be greatly apprehended. Should there be no 
rain for twenty days or a month after the seed has been sown, 'there 
is no fear of loss if the ground has been well prepared, the seed 
remaining perfectly intact and unaffected, and showing no sign of 
sprouting. In some parts of the District very high land is not 
sown till the end of April (Baisdkh), nor even till within a few 
weeks of the setting in of the rains. The more near the period of 
the monsoon rains it is sown, the better is the crop. These sowings 
also produce the best colour, because ‘the ground on which it 
thrives, being less moist, less effectively vitiates the fecula in the 
plant by sucking it down as sap.’ In the south of the District, if 
there is a good fall of rain in April, the raya/s spw all their fields 
from which /tirU tori or white mustard has been harvested with 
baisdkhi indigo. .This crop is raised by the rayats in what is 
termed cultivation, as they do not contract for it, but sow it of 
their own accord, over and above what they settle for by bond. 
Baisdkh seems to be the natural season for sowing indigo, as at 
that time Seed which has been lying dormant in the soil since the 
previous season germinates ; and wild indigo, ban-nil, also comes 
up. Up-country seed is used for the October and February sowings, 
and desi^ or seed grown in or near Pumiah District, for the later 
sowings. The higher lands require more cultivation than the lower, 
twelve ploughings, bdrd cMs, being necessary on such lands ; while* 
on the lower lands only six are given, more being considered to 
injuriqusly affect the plant Land from which a tori crop has been 
taken does not receive more than four chds. Ploughing *cOsts the, 
planter who uses hired ploughs about one rupee for eight turnings 
up of the sdiL The cultivator could plough twelve times for the 
same money. Weeding, which commences in April, costs, in the 
south of the District, about 8 dnnds per highd, or 3s. an acre. It is 
done with die koddli or spade, and consists in removing only the 
larger weeds or young plants of the jhau tree (Tamarix dioica). In 
the north, however, it is a more expensive and troublesome opera- 
tion, and is effected by the pusni or spud. All weeds and grass are 
removed. When the earlier sowings are about two feet high, the 
plant is cut, leaving about half a foot still standing, in the hope of 
obtaining second and third cuttings from it. The first cuttmgs are 
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called murhan, and the others kMtUL The |dant left is kept for 
seed In the south of the District, indigo somedmes stands six and 
eight feet high when it is cut ^ 

The manufacture begins in June. The plant is j^ought imsmall 
bundles on carts or boats to the factory, and deposit!^ near the vats 
to be measured. Carts and boats also are obtained on the advance 
system, the advance being at the rate of Rs. 8 or i6s. per cart, and Rs. 
1 2 or , 4S. od. per boat In some places pack-bullocks or buffaloes 
arc used as meaps of transport. A chain, usually 6 cubits or 9 feet 
long in the south, and 4^ cubits or 6 feet 9 inches in the north, ils 
passed round the stems of as many of the bundles or pilas as will 
fit within it The number of these is supposed to represent a chain- 
ful, and the rest are counted, each chainful being subsequently paid 
for at the rate fixed in .the contract The ray at gets a receipt for 
this amount as sgon as his plant is measured. The plqnt is now 
carried to the steeping vats, where it is arranged, bundle over 
bundle, and stacked. Large beams are put on to press down the 
plant, and water is pumped in. The plant is then left to steep, 
and, if February sowing, remains in this state from ten to twelve 
hours, or, if April, from fifteen to twenty hours, until the experienced 
eye perceives that the liquid, a highly diluted indogen, has attained 
a fine bright orange colour. A thick froth rests over the whole, 
and is of a dark blue or bluish-black colour. From these signs, 
and from the general appearance of the vat, the planter knows it is 
time to run the liquid into the adjoining vat, where it is to be 
•oxidized by a process of beating. Over-steeping makes a larger 
produce but inferior colour, and under-steeping the reverse. Both 
extremes are to be avoided, as a medium* of weight and colour in 
•indigo is the most profitable to the planter. Good indigo is invari- 
ably light, and bad indigo heavy. The beaters, usually Dhdngar 
coolies specially hired, plunge into the fluid, which about knee 
deep, and begin to beat it with paddles, called pharuds^ at first 
slowly and gently, and then more quickly and strongly. Eight 
to fourteen men, according to the ‘size, are required for each 
vat The froth after rising to a great thickness gradually subsides, 
and finally disappears altogether. The beating is generally com- 
pleted in three to four hours if the plant has been properly steeped, 
but if under-steeped it takes as much as five or five and a half hours 
to oxidize the fluid. The beaters now come out of the vat, in which 
the fecula is {permitted, to settle. If it has been properly beaten, the 
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fecula will have perfectly subsided in an hout or less. , Care must 
be taken never to overbeat a vat, as the fecula grains then become 
broken into very fine dust and do not possess sufficient gravity to 
subside. As sqon as the grains begin to unite, which may be tested 
by taking a little of the fluid on a plate, and when the general aspect 
of the vat is black, it is time to desist As soon as the fecula has 
subsided, the water is drained off by means of holes ^perforated in 
the sides of the vat, one above another, and closed by pins. The 
uppermost pin is opened first, and so on to the lowest The indigo 
is now pumped up into the boiler from the ‘fecula vat,' where the 
produce of all the vats has been collected for that purpose. The 
fecula is generally boiled from eight to ten hours, until the froth 
entirely disappears from the surface, a little pure water being 
occasionally added to prevent burning. It mu^t also be kept 
constantly stirred. After boiling, the indigo is strained, and 
permitted to flow into a small flat vat, technically known as ‘the 
table.^ Here the water is permitted to flow into a small hollow 
at the side, and from that it is lifted up in buckets, and some- 
times pumped up back into the table again. The table is 
covered ^th a sheet, over which the liquid is thrown. After this 
‘changing,' as it is called. Las been kept up for an hour and a half, 
or sometimes two or three hours, the water becomes perfectly clear, 
and the indigo, in the consistency of thin gruel, is left on the sheet. 
It remains in this state, wrapped and folded up, wuth weights upon 
it to press out any water still remaining. It is then put into strong 
boxes lined with cloth, the sides of which are perforated with 
holes. The boxes being filled, they are placed under screw or 
pulley presses until the indigo coheres in a firm block, hot unlike 
cheese in consistence. This block is taken out, and, by means of 
a frame of iron wires, cut into cakes. The cakes are next arranged 
on open shelves in the indigo ‘godown’ or storehouse, which must 
have good ventilation that the cakes may dry quickly. As soon as 
they are dry, they are carefully sorted according to colour, packed 
in mangO’pIafak chests, contmning from four to seven hundred cakes 
each, and sent to flie Calcutta agents of the factory, to be sold there 
by public auction or to be shipped direct to England. 

The only factory for which I have received statistics is the large 
concern at Kolisi. The factory has a cultivation of about 3200 
bighds^ or nearly 1400 acres. During the eleven years preced- 
ing 1872, two seasons brought losses, three seasons covered their 
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expenditure, and six years were good The averse sum expended 
on the working of this concern during the same period was, in 
round numbers, ^3800, besides about ;^2oe) of interest, or 
in all According to Messrs. Thomas and Co.^s Indigo Circular, the 
average price which the KoUsl indigo fetched from 1862 to 1872 
was £24 per factory man. According to the same authority, the 
average out-turn was 280 factory mans. The average number of 
bundles cut for the five years preceding 1872 was 102,500. The 
average area of cultivation was about 3200 dighds. The average , 
3rield per bundle of plant manufactured was seven-sixteenths of a 
cake ; 366 bundles ought to give one man of indigo. The average 
number of cakes made annually was 44,800, each cake weighing 
about 4 chhatdks or 8 ounces when dry; that is, 160 cakes went to 
make up one man. The average yield per bighd was, therefore, 3^ 
sen or 7 lbs. The average number of bundles cut per bighd has 
been 32. The out-turn, however, is sometimes much larger. In 
the village of Modra, in which 223^ bighds of land are sown in 
indigo, 14,341 bundles were cut in one year, giving 64 as the 
average number per bighd. Similarly in the village of Simirid, 
where 186 bighds of land aie sown in indigo, 7414 bundles were cut, 
giving, on an average, 40 bundles per bighd. In the village of Sdif- 
ganj, 364 bighds of land arc sown, and 14,332 bundles cut, giving 
an average of 40 bundles per bighd. In Dalori, 198 bighds of land 
are sown, and 8735 bundles cut, giving, on an average, 43 bundles 
bighd. The average profit has been £2^20, thus; — Proceeds 
of the average out-turn of 280 mans of indigo, at ;;^24, the average 
price per man, £6720; deducting outlay, or expenses incurred 
annually, ^4000, there remains an average annual profit of £2720. 
The rate of profit in average years, therefore, is 68 per cent, on the 
floating capital annually expended, and in really good years it must 
be more than cent, per cent. The Koldsf concern employs about 
80 coolies daily for ordinary work, such as digging, weeding, etc. ; 
about 70 ploughmen ; about 20 messengers to supervise the cultiva- 
tion; 16 factory messengers and personal attendants; and 60 others 
— ^grooms, elephant- drivers, thatchers, masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths, gardeners, and^postmen ; in all, 296. About 1700 men are 
engaged in cultivating during the indigo season. 

On the subject of indigo-planting in its relation to the cultivators, 
*Mr. Shillingford remarks : ‘ This [Koldsf] factory, and I may say 
this District, differs from all other Districts, in that the cultivation 
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of indigo is based more on the prindple of free txade than elsewhere. 
In other words, it pays the rayai to cultivate indigo in Pumiah,and 
he does so Of his own free-will. For he sells us his indigo at our 
vatB| where it is properly measured and a fair value given for the 
plant. The proof that it pays is that most of the rayats do not live 
in factory farms, and, consequently, they can, whenever they like, 
pay up their debt to the factory and stop cultivating.* He thus enu- 
merates the advantages of the Purniah S5rstem : — (i) * During the 
months that indigo lands are being prepared and sown, no other crop 
can be grown ; (2) three-fourths of the indigo is sown on lands from 
which one crop has already been reaped ; (3) in half of the lands, 
rice can be sown after the indigo has been cut,— thus the rayat gets 
three crops in one year off half his lands at least, mustard invariably 
preceding the indigo \ (4) on all the didra lands only one crop can be 
grown, and that is indigo, for they go under water in July, remain 
under water till January, and are not fit for ploughing till March ; 
(5) no grain sells at Rs. 5 or los. per man in Purniah, of which the 
rayat can reap 10 mans or even 6 mans per bighd^ as is the case 
with indigo seed ; (6) the factory assists the rayats by giving them 
bullocks, ploughs, money to pay off their mahdjans or grain-lenders, 
and monc^ for weeding. The bullocks they keep for good, and cul- 
tivate their other crops with them. The money we advance bears 
no interest during the season in which the advances are made.’ 
The Collector in 1873 seemed to endorse these statements to a 
large extent. ‘The planters,* he wrote, ‘are for the most part 
gentlemen who have been born and bred in this District, and who 
are consequently known to, and understood by, the rayats. Either 
the land here does not require, or, at all events, is not considered 
to require, so much weeding and care as is given to it in other Dis- 
tricts, either in Bengal or Behar. At the time indigo is sown near 
the Ganges, no other crop will grow. It will also grow on land from* 
which mustard has been reaped^ For these reasons, no difficulty 
is ever found by the planters in getting rayats to take advances. 
Some gentlemen who possess interest in land, as patniddrs^ farmers, 
or as rayaUii^ sublet it on condition that the rent is paid in indigo. Mr. 
C. Shillingford tells me that he lets some of his jots or farms at five 
bundles of indigo the highd. Petty differences occasionally arise 
between planters and their rayats^ such as always will crop up in 
all business transactions j but I have seen none of that universal 
disaffection and discontent which prevailed for yea^s in Bengal.’ 

VOL. xv« 2 A 
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iottonring mfoitn^Ltion regarditig tbo AiKifi asUivated and the 
ouMittm of the several indigo concerns in PuvniUh District was ob- 
tained for me by the Collector from the managers the months 
of March and April 1876, and is founded on tbo^Jatest measure- 
ments and returns. Munshdi concenii owned by Mrl A. Shilling- 
ford, in pargand Kum^ipur, with factories at Munshdi and Kiipur, 
having an average area of indigo cultivation fax the past ten years 
of 3348 and 2189 digMs, and yielding an average out-turn of 189 
and no ptans respectively. Mdinanagar concern, owned by Mr. 
G. Burnell, in pargand Kdnkjol, with factories at M^inanagar^ Byn£, 
K^iganj, and Mahidebpur, having an average area of 6000 highd$ 
under cultivation for the past ten years, and yielding an average 
out-turn of 300 nmns for the same period. Pirganj concern, in par- 
gand Hdveli Fumiah, owned by Mr. H. Cruise, having an average 
cultivatioii of 1000 bigMs^ and an average yield of loo mans of 
indigo. Sultinpur concern, owned by Mr. A. J. Forbes, with factories 
at Sultdnpur, Amond, Rohikpur, Jalilgarh, Forbesibdd, Rdmpur, 
MSisakul, and Khopdd, having an average cultivated area for the 
past ten years of 17,568 btghds^ and an out-turn of 363 mans. Bhau- 
gdon concern, owned by Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh, jin pargand Tdjpur, 
having an average cultivation of 2065 bigbds, and an out-turn of 105 
mans, Gondwdrd concern, owne<l by Mr. H. Cave, with fectories at 
Kord, Nisendra, Dumdr, Debipur, Jaurid, Bopird, Khawdspur, Kdbar, 
and Gonrid, in pargand Dharmpur, having on an average 9194 bighds 
under cultivation, and an out-turn of 925 mans, Nilganj concern, 
owned by Mr. R. S. Pyne, in pargands Dharmpur and Hdveli 
Pumiah, with factories at Nilganj, Kdjd, Khdga, Putilwa, Bdnbdgh, 
Bislinupur, Mirzdpur, Sirsi, and Masaud, having under cultivation an 
average area of 13,913 bighds^ and an out-turn of 675 mans of indigo. 
Sahdrd concern, in pargand Dharmpur, owned by Mr. J. L. Shilling- 
ford, with factories at Sahdid, Hansdilf, and Kodshi, having an 
average area of 4000 big/ids under cultivation, and an out-turn of 
from 350 to 400 mans, Koldsi concern, in pargand Koldsi, owned 
by Mr. G. Shillingford, with factories, at Katiydr and Sambalpur 
in pargand Dharmpur, having an average area of 5dio and an 

out-turn of 500 mans, ^Mahendiapur concern, in pargand Hdveli, 
owned by Mr. F. Cruise, with factories a,t Mahendraput, Mathaur, 
Sanhesbdlid, and Dinapur, having on an average 3000 iigMs under 
cultivation, and an out-turn of 300 mans, Dhaxdid concern, in par- 
gand Dharmpur, owned by Mr. £. De Souza, having 90O b^Ads, and 
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60 mam oUt-tum. SUtii concemi in fafgemA l 4 k«h<ii 4 >Br ia Bhigal- 
pur, with factomd «t Btitgiwan wd Phusiysin, in Pumiah, having 
300 HgjidSf and 35 mans out-tum. Bandrd concd^ in pm^nA 
Dhampur, o^p!|}|&d by Mr. McAllister, but closed since last year (1875) ; 
having an area of 4000 highds^ and aoo mans out-turn, with j^tories 
at Barrtfri, M^kdnt, Mahiiijganj, Parmanandpur, and Ookiilhagar* 
Nithpur, a fkctoiy in South Dharmpur, belonging to the Gangaldahi 
concern in pargand Bhdgalpur, having an average area of 100 bi^m 
under cultivation ; out-turn not given. Bawdrd concern, in pargand 
Kinkjol, owned by Mr. R. Walker, with factories at Bawdrd, Dilawarf, 
Sibganj, and Jotrim Rii, having 6000 bigbds under cultivation, and 
an out-turn of 300 Ptans, Gidwas factory, in pargand H£veli Pumiab, 
owned by Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh ; area, 600 bighds ; out-turn^ 50 mans. 
Deorid concern, ij|f pargand Hiveli Pumiah, owned by Mr. Bentley, 
with factories at Deorid; ma,, loop bighds; out-turn, 80 mans. Ldlpur 
factory, in pargand H^veli Pumiah, owned by Miss Gouldhauke, 
area, 900 bighds ; out-turn, 75 mans. 

Commerce.— The chief articles of trade in Pumiah are rice, oil- 
seeds, indigo, jute, tobacco, hides, and fish. The principal seats 
of commerce are Kishi and Ekambd, in pargand Hiveli Pumiah; 
Dulilganj, in pargand Srfpur; Krishnaganj, in pargand Sultdnpur; 
Rdniganj, on the Pitdn^, in pargand Badaur ; Nawdbganj, in par- 
gand Kinkjol, and the Headquarters town of Pumiah. The trade 
is carried on mainly by permanent markets, but there are also large 
fairs held at JSJiigoli in November and February ; at Ekambd in 
Februaty ; and at Nekmard, a little beyond the eastern boundary in 
Dinijpur, also in Febmary. Scarcely any manufactures are exported 
except gunny and indigo. Agricultural products, such as paddy, 
jute, tobacco, oil-^eds, and also dried fish and hides, form the 
chief staples of the export trade. In return for these, piece-goods, 
spices, drugs, smd brass and iron ware are largely imported. The 
trade of the entire Bhdgalpur Division is chiefly in die hands 
of Bengalis from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The number 
of up-country triers is pmportionately very small The exports 
and imports geiRjally pass to and from the metropolis and the 
neighbouring marts. The former greatly .outbalance the latter; 
and this fact alone supports the view generally held, that owing to 
an infinx 6 t money the peasantry are becoming well-to-do and 
contented 

Statistics of the trade of the District have been collected under the 
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system of river traffic registration which has been carried on at 
l^hibganj since 1872. 

The followirij; figures show the amount of goods in standard mans 
j^ipped at places above Sihibganj^ for despatch doivp Jhe Ganges 
to places l^low the registering station, for the she months from 
January to June 1872 : — From Bhawinipur— rice, 422 mans ; YrhtvXf 
3190; other cereals, 210; pulses and gram, 50; oil-^seeds, 59,996^ 
jute, 1840; tobacco, 1076; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 150; 
bides, 29 mans. From Kiisf — ^wheat, 625 mans ; oil-seeds, 46x1 ; . 
jute, 1045; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 68; saltpetre, 
hides, 107; ghi^ 200; miscellaneous, 190 mans. From Kamilpur 
—rice, 92 mans, wheat, 325; pulses and gram, 120; oil-seeds, 
4838; jute, 940; tobacco, 13,702; spices and pepper, 35; mis- 
cellaneous vegetable produce, 241 ; timber, 8 ; silk|goods, 7 ; cotton 
goods, 2 ; gunnys, 400; miscellaneous, 615 mans. From KirdgoU 
— ^rice, 6872 mans; wheat, 2850, pulses and gram, 74; oil-seeds, 
7504; jute, 2953; sugar, 59; tobacco, 4657; spices and pepper, 
4035 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 460 ; shellac and other 
dyes, 118; timber, 10, brass and brass work, 137; other metals, 
151; salt, 256, hides, 1280, horns, 133; ghi^ 6; silk goods, 4; 
cotton goods, 78; gunnys, 18,137; miscellaneous, 4178 mans. 
From Rdnlganj — ^rice, 207; oil-seeds, 7706; jute, 1756; cotton, 
200; tobacco, 750; gM^ 495 ; miscellaneous, 163 mans. From 
the small places in the District — ^rice, 2659; wheat, 343; other 
cereals, 125; pulses and gram, 802; oil-seeds, 15,513; jute, 728; 
sugar, 1920; tobacco, 1191 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
4870; timber, 2; saltpetre, 200; hides, 125; horns, 176; 

gunnys, 180; miscellaneous, 3170 mans. For the same period the 
traffic passing Sdhibganj upwards, and alleged to be consigned to 
places in Pumiah District, was : — To Bhawdnfpur — ^rice, 3625 mans; 
spices and pepper, 320 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, i ; 
shellac and other dyes, 80; timber, 24; other metals, 169; salt, 
6192 ; cotton goods, 4 ; miscellaneous, 163 mans. To KirdgoU — 
rice, 120 mans; jute, 125; cotton, 25,617; sugar, 91; spices and 
pepper, 2201; miscellaneous vegetable produce, *^68 ; shellac and 
other dyes, 275; timber, 130; brass and brass work, 778; other 
xpetals, 585 ; salt, 8675 ; gAi, 16 ; silk vgoods, i ; cotton goods, 
X15; gunnys, i; miscellaneous, 16,031 mans. To small places in 
the District— rice, 4716 mans; wheat, 150; odier cereals, 440; 
pulses and gram, 375 ; oil-seeds, x6 ; jute, i ; cotton, 233 ; sugar, 
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22 ; spices and 25 ; miscellaneous vegetable {mduce^ 4404 ; 

shellac and other dyes, 14 ; timb^, 759 ; brass and brass work, 
25S ; other metals, 6r ; salt, 9528 ; gM, 1 ; silk goods* roc ; cotton 
goods, 68; gntmys, 48; miscellaneous, 3899 fnans. The tdtal 
traffic, therefore,' bom Pumiah down the Ganges for the six months 
of* 1872 was as follows: — Rice, 10,252 mans; wheat, 7333; other 
cereals, 335 ; pulses and gram, 1046 ; oil-seeds, 46,168 ; jute, 9262 ; 
cotton, 200; su|[ar, 1979; tobacco, 21,376; spices and pepper^ 
4070; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 5789; shellac and other 
dyes, 118; timber, 2o;Jbrass and brass work, 137; other metal^ 
151; salt, 256; saltpetre, 6060; hides, 1541; horns, 15 1; gM^ 
877; silk goods, ii;’c9tton goods, 80; gunnys, 19,717; mis- 
cellaneous, 8316 mans. The total of the up-traffic to Pumiah in 
the same perio^ amounted to: — Rice, 8461 mans; wheat, 150; 
other cereals, 440 ; pulses and gram, 375 ; oil-seeds, 16 ; jute, 126 ; 
cotton, 25,850 ; sugar, 113 ; spices and pepper, 2546 ; miscellaneous 
vegetable produce, 5173; shellac and other dyes, 369; timber, 
913 ; brass and brass ware, 1036 ; other metals, 815 ; silk, 24,395 > 
gJ!ti, 17; silk goods, loi ; cotton goods, 187; gunnys, 49; mis- 
cellaneous, 20,093 mans. 

DuHng the second six months of 1872, from July to December, 
the return showed the following downward trade : — From the town 
of Pumiah^rice, 1001 mans; wheat, 1201 ; pulses and gram, 770 ; 
oil-seeds, 3158 ; jute, 593 ; tobacco, 8409 ; miscellaneous vegetable 
produce, 19 ; salt, 200 ; gM, 44 ; gunnys, 33,883 ; miscellaneous, 2 
mans. From Kirdgoli — ^rice, 886; wheat, 9405; other cereals, 
540 ; pulses and gram, 5292 ; oil-seeds, 26,914; jute, 282 ; tobacco, 
590; spices, pepper, etc., 135; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
770 ; sit, 100 ; hides, 2528 ; gAi, 3 ; silk and silk goods, 8 ; cotton 
goods, 2 ; gunnys, 41,087 ; horns, 13 ; miscellaneous, 822 maf^s. 
From Nawib^nj — ^rice, 4 ; wheat, 670 ; pulses and gram, 342 ; 
oil-seeds, 15,392 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 8z ; gAi, 172 ; 
miscellaneous, 12 mans. From Ktisf Sdhibganj — rice, ig^2 ^mans; 
wheat, 767; other cereals, 15; pulses and gram, 474; oil-seeds, 
25,468; jute^ ^290; tobacco, 450; miscellaneous vegetable pro- 
duce, 235 ; timber, 864 ; gAi, 209 ; miscellaneous, 2 mans. From 
Riniganj^Wheat, zooo mans; oil-seeds, 14,566 ; jute, 204 ; tobacco, 
4781 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 300 ; gAi, 490; miscellaneous, 
75 mans. From Bhawinlpur— rice, 257 mans; wheat, 10,846; 
other cereals, 100; pulses ^d gram, 6978; oil-seeds, 22,157 j 
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tobaocob td$ ; salt, la i hidesj xja ; ^ j^ybisd^ 6 fnans, 
Firotn small places in the Distpct-nnce, wheats 49^0; 

cereals^ 818 ; pulses and gratn^ 345^; W^ie^ 21,038 ; jute, 
fiif; sugar, 86^ tobacco, 1266; spices, 225; mis- 

cellaneous vegetable produce, 9116; shellac and dyes, 47^^; 
timber, 160; other metals, 50; hides, So; cotton goods, 

zo; miscellaneous, 1732 The upward trade fear the same 

period was: — ^To Kir^goli — rice, 1646 mans; olher c^eals, 160; 
pulses and gram, 15 ; jute, 31 ; cotton, 153^; sugar, 18; tobacco, 
10; spices and pepper, 125; miscellai^ous vegetable produce, 
602 j shellac and other dyes, 15; timber, 726; other metals, 545 
salt, 6786; silk, 68; cotton goods, 18;. gUnnys, 1178; betel-nut, 
35 ; miscellaneous, 7228 mans. To Kiisi sSlhibganj — ^rice, 8 ; other 
cereals, 7 ; pulses and gram, 25 ; sugar, 16 ; spices*and pepper, 50 ; 
miscellaneous vegetable produce, 54; shellac and other dyes, 10; 
timber, 16; brass and brass work, 20; salt, 8589; cotton goods, 
16 ; gunnjrs, 233 ; betel-nut, T055 mans. To small places in the 
District — ^rice, 2790 mans; wheat, 87 ; pulses and gram, #85; oil- 
seeds, 224; jute, 192; cotton, 2; sugar, 148; spices and pepper, 
225; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 1656; shellac and other 
dyes, 54; timber, 43^5; brass and brass work, 125; other metals, 
393; salt, 22,186; silk, s; cotton goods, 165; gunnys, 1008; 
betel-nut, 1404; miscellaneous, 1598 mans. The total traffic down 
the Ganges from Purniah for the second six months of 1872 thus 
amounted to — rice, 6176 mans; wheat, 28,839; otheer cereals, 
1473; pulses and gram, 17,242; oil-seeds, 128,683; jute, 2435; 
sugar, 86 ; tobacco, 15,605 ; spices, pepper, etc., 360 ; miscellaneous 
vegetable produce, 10,521; shellac and other dyes, 474; timber, 
1024; other metals, 50; salt, 312; hides, 2740; 1061; silk 

and silk goods, 8 ; cotton goods, 12; gunnys, 74,9^0; horns, 13; 
miscellaneous, 2651 mans. The up-traffic to Purniah was — ^rice, 
4444 mans; wheat, 87; other cereals, 249 ; pulses and gram, 325; 
oil-seeds, 224; jute, 223; cotton, 1534; sugar, 182; tobacco, zo; 
spices and pepper, 400; miscellaneous* vegetable produce, 23x2; 
i^ellac and other dyes, 79; timber, 5Z07; brass and brass work, 
145 ; other metals, 447 ; salt, 37 ,s 6 z ; silk, 73 ; cotton goods, Z99 ; 
guimys, 24x9 ; betel-nut, 2494 ; miscellaneous, 8826 num* 

The gtand total of traffic down the Ganges for the whole Disfpet 
during the whole year 1872 was— rice, z6,428 mam; wheat, 36,z72; 
other ceteels, z8o8; pulses and gr^ i8,aS8i oxUeeds» 174,851 ; 
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jnte> 11,697; cotton, ^00 j sugar, 3065; tobacco $ 6,991 ; spices, 
pepper, etc, 4430; misceOaneoas vegetable produce, 16,310; 
shellac and other dyes, 59s ; timber, 1044 ; brass and brass ware, 
£37; other igefats, aoz ; salt, 568; hides,* 4281; ^ 1938; silk 
silk goods, 19 ; cotton goods, 92 ; gunnys, 94,6^ ; hems, 164 ; 
sidtpetre, 6060 ; miscellaneous, 10,967 The grand total of 

the up-traffic during the whole year aas— rice, 12,905 mifis/ wheat, 
237 ^ other cereals, 689; pulses and gram, 700; oil-seeds, 240; jute, 
349; cotton, 27,384; silk, 73; sugar, 295; tobacco, 10; spices 
and pepper, 2946; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 7485; shellac 
and other dyes, 448 ; timber, 6020; brass and brass ware, ii8z j 
other ihetals, 1262 ; salt, 61,956 ; 17 ; silk goods, loi ; cotton 

goods, 386; gunnys, 2468; betel-nut, 2494; miscellaneous, 28,919 
mans. 

I have not got figures for the several markets for later years, but 
the gross export trade of Pumiah was as follows in 1873 ^674, 

as registered at Sihibganj: — Oil-seeds, 223,584 mans in 1873, 
299,39cr in 1874; sugar, 1915 in 1873, 4486 in 1874; tobacco, 
37,782 in 1873, ; wheat, 33,423 in ^973, 27,754 in 

1874; pulses and gram, 60,983 in 1873, 11,470 in 1874. In 1873, 
66,920 mans of salt were despatched upwards past Sihibganj to 
Pumiah, and 66,869 mans in 1874. All the fejpegoing figures, how- 
ever, probat;][y do not represent more than a third of the traffic of 
the District, even exclusive of its trade with Nepdl, The rice trade, 
for instance, is an upiGanges one, and does not pass Sihibganj, 
A large part of the jute, oil-seeds, and tobacco find their way to 
Calcutta by the Mahinandd and Kdlindrf, and debouch upon the 
Ganges at a point below the registering station. 

The Commissioner of the Bhdgalpur Division, in his Administrar 
tion Report for the year 1872-73, notices a palpable connection be- 
tween the export and import trade and the development of the system 
of paper currency, under which notes are now freely issued and 
cashed. The amount of notes received for silver in all the treasuries 
is far larger than the amount of notes issued for silver, and it is im- 
possible to attribute this result to any other cause than the wan,t of 
equilibrium between the export and import trade. By watching the 
seasons when the operations connected with the exchange of notes 
chiefly occur, it has been ascertained that the money received in ex- 
change for notes principally represents the value of country produce 
purchased and eicported to oth^; Districts; while the notes issued 
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for 6ilv^ are believed to represent the proceeds of pieces oods and 
other import trade. In corroboradon of the above opinion, it may 
be mentioned that the heaviest exchanges of i^ver for notes are 
Oaijied on in March, April, May, and June, during jyhich months 
the brokers of the large merchants, called gctdidn^ are known ^ 
make extensive purchases of grain. 

River Traffic Statistics. — ^Since September 1875 a new 
system of boat registration has been established on^l the great 
water-ways of Beng^, and the results are published monthly in The 
Statistical Reporter. The followmg tables (pp. 377 and 378), which 
have been compiled from that source, show (Table I.) the exports 
from Fumiah during the six months ending Februigy 1876, and 
(Table II.) the imports into the District during the same period. 

From these tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
the half-year, in Class I. (articles registered by weight only), 
amounted to 516,383 mans^ or 18,903 tons; of which mustard-seed 
contributed 35 per cent; jute, 18 per cent; wheat, 9 per cent; 
linseed, 6 per cent. ; and tobacco, 6 per cent The total of the im- 
ports in the same class was 259,321 mans^ or 9493 tons; of which 
salt formed 42 per cent. ; saltpetre, 8 per cent ; pulses and gram, 
5 per cent ; and other saline substances, 4 per cent The weight 
of the exports, therefore, exceeded that of the imports by 257,062 
mcmSi or just twofold. Under Class II, (articles registered by num- 
ber only), the most noticeable items are 131,810 gunny-bags, 
exported in the months of September and December ; and 269,500 
bundles of hay and straw, exported in October and January. In 
Class III. (articles registered by value only), the exports were valued 
at Rs. 46,832 (;£4683, 4s od.) ; of which European cotton goods 
formed 38 per cent., all in February; and miscellaneous native 
goods, 23 per cent. The imports in this class reached Rs. 239,181 
(;f 23,9*18, 2S. od.), or five times the value of the exports; European 
cotton goods made up 48 per cent.; native cotton goods, 21 
per cent ; and miscellaneous native goods, 19 per cent of the 
total. « 

^ From the returns obtained at the several registratioil stations, 
which are also published in The Statistical Reporter^ it mgy be 
gathered that the trade of Furniah, as might be expected, is mainly 
confined to Lower Bengal. Out of the total of exports in Class I., 
only *3 per cent was sent towards Fatnl Of the total imports 
, \Sent^e continued on jfrage 379. 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Purhiah Disnucr for the 
Six Months ending February 1876.— 'Tabeb 1. (Expoets.) 
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Statistics cr tbc Rttbr Traffic of PtntNiAs District for the 

SnClCCMTHS ENDING FEBRUARY iSj^.'^Ta^E IL (IMPORTS.) 
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in the same dass, a j per cent was received from the direction of 
Patn^ and 2 per cent was registered at j 5 arauU on the Ghagrl 
Widi regar 4 to p^cular staples of tfade, The ^afisHml Reparier 
fiirnishes the following details, showing the course of trade and the 
chief local marts. During the four months November 1875 to 
February 1876, the total exports of jute were 88,232 mans^ steadily 
increasing month by month. Of this total, only 21,944 manSy or 
about one-fourth, went direct by boat to Calcutta, and the remain- 
der was apparently diverted to the railway at Sihibganj and other 
stations. During the two months of January and February, it was 
ascertained that 4744 mans of jute from Purniah thus left the river 
at Kushtid. For those same two months the marts that exported 
jute to Calcutta and Kushtid may be arranged in the following order : 
— Duldiganj, 6573 mans; Nawdbganj, 1286; Barmi, 1177; Krish- 
naganj, 1070; Rdnfganj, 718; Dewang, 34^. With the exception 
of large exports of wheat, diminishing from September month by 
month, the trade of Purniah in food-grains is insignificant The ex- 
port of oil-seeds is large, especially of mustard-seed. The following 
particulars c;an be given for the single month of December : — Total 
linseed exported, 4849 mans; from the marts of Nawdbganj (1508 
mans) and Rdnfganj (1337) ; total mustard-seed exported, 34,003 
mansy from the marts of Bhawdnipur (6775 mans), Kdrdgold (4956), 
Nawdbganj ( 493 ^^)? Damarkftf (4726), Rdniganj (3999), Ekambd 
(1510), Duldlganj (1380). A considerable proportion of this export 
of oil-seeds is sent across the Ganges to Sdhibganj for rail transport. 
The trade in tobacco may be thus analyzed for the same month of 
December -Total exports, 4384 mans; of which 1263 were 
consigned direct to Calcutta, and 1137 to Hdgll; the exporting 
marts were Kdrdgold (1974 mans), Duldlganj (1673), Charakpdri 
(S 3 S) \ Purniah town imported 333 mans. In the same month, 
Fumiah town exported 3287 mans of wheat. The trade in Man- 
chester piece-goods may be thus analyzed for the three months 
December to February : — Imports, Rs. 108,493 ; exports, Rs. 17,500. 
The imparting marts were Kdrdgold (Rs. 98,759), and Bhawdnlganj, 
Kamalpur, and Nawdbganj (Rs. 1600 each). The supply was 
almost entirely derived from Sdhibganj in the Santdl Paigands. In 
the month of January, Kdrdgold received Rs. 67,300 from that 
source^ and Rs. 10,400 in February; but in the latter month, Kdrd- 
gold despatched Rs. 25,20^^ to Sdhibganj, and Rs. 800 to Hdyatpur 
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in an expeptional re^expart, which must be attributed to 

over-tilling. In November, the importation of native-made cotton 
doth amounted to Rs. 16,632 ; of which ^^ndnagar received 
Rs. 13,800, and Rinfganj'Rs. 2500. ^ 

The Trade with Nepal has always been a matter of most 
important commercial interest in Puxniah. In 1790 the Collector 
reported that the exports to that country consisted of salt, betel- 
nuts, spices, small cardamoms, pepper, assafoetida, sugar, tobacco, 
cotton cloths, wpollen cloths, muskets, flints, dried fish, earthen 
pots, and live hogs ; and the imports, of timber, ready-made wood- 
work, rice and paddy, other grains, Bhutan blankets^ cotton, large 
cardamoms, oranges, wax, madder, drugs, lac, catechu or Terra 
Japonica, frankincense, iron, rhinoceros horns and hides, mainas, 
parrots, and falcons. He adds a note on the freedom of the traffic 
firom all duties, a state of things which, from mistaken ideas regard- 
ing the balance of trade, he strongly condemns. In the following 
year the Collector gave a more detailed account of this trade, and 
estimates its value as follows : — Exports — salt, Rs. 10,000 ; betel- 
nuts, Rs. 5000; spiccs, Rs. 3000; small cardamoms, Rs. zooo; 
pepper, Rs. 2000 ; assafoetida, Rs. 500 ; sugar, Rs. 2000 ; tobacco, 
Rs. 1000 ; cotton cloth, Rs. 3000 ; woollen cloth, Rs. 2000 ; mus- 
kets, Rs. 1000 , flints, Rs. 200 ; dried fish, Rs. 300 ; earthen pots, 
Rs. 500; hogs, Rs. 1000; total exports, Rs. 32,500, or ^3250. 
Imports — timber, Rs. 70,000; ready-made woodwork, Rs, 10,000; 
rice and paddy, Rs. 150,000; other grain, Rs, 50,000; Bhutan 
blankets, Rs. 1000; cotton, Rs. 3000; large cardamoms, Rs. 2000; 
oranges, Rs. 500 ; wax, Rs. 5000 ; madder and drugs, Rs. 2000 ; 
lac, R& aooo ; catechu or Terra Japonica, Rs. 4000 ; frankincense, 
Rs. 3000 ; iron, Rs. 1000 ; rhinoceros horns, Rs. 500, and hides, 
Rs. 500; mainds and parrots, Rs. xooo; and falcons, Rs. 500; 
total imports, Rs. 304,000, or ;^3o,4oo. 

During the past year, 1875, a system of registration has been 
introduced for the Nepdl trade, which may be hoped to give more 
accurate results. Up to the present time, however, its operations 
have been limited ; and the following estimates of the yearly imports 
and exports, made by the officers of the two northern Subdivisions, 
although founded on the registered returns, are in parts rough 
estimates of small statistical value. 


of articles imported from Nepdl into the Aririyd Subdivision 
the year 1875 : — Uncleaned cotton, 3928 mans^ or 2895 
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cwts., valued at £10 jS, od.; drugs, 12^ mans^ or 87^ cwts., 
valued at ^^97, 10s. oA ; dried fruits, 41 mans, or aSJ cwts*jj,|^valued 
at ^131; fresh fruits, valued at ;^92; wheat, 99 manst or 7of 
cwts., valued ^t £12, 42. od. ; other spring crops, 1685 mtrnx, or 
1203^ cwta, valued at ;^49o, i8s. od. ; rice, 81,804 mans, or 58,431^ 
cwts., valued 2X£j4is, 4s, od. ; other kharif or rainy-season crops, 
52,325 mans, or 37,375 cwts., valued at £4^0^, los. od.j gums 
and resins, 178 mans, or 127I cwts., valued at ;^io9, 7s. od. j fibres, 
raw, 11,472 mans, or 8194!^ cwts., valued at ;^i848, 14s. od. ; fibres, 
manufactured, quantity unknown, valued 2it£2jSt los. od. ; hides, 
2616 pieces, valued at £160, 4s. od. ; shellac, t6 mans, or 
cwts., valued at £12, los. od. ; ghi, 47 mans, or 33I cwts., valued 
at ^94, 4s. od.; oil, 37 mans, or 26^ cwts., valued at ;£29, i6s. od.; 
oil-seeds, 1163 mans, or 8304 cwts., valued at ^{^267, 4s. od. ; salt, 
48 mans, or 30 cwts., valued at £S, 8s. od. ; spices, 399 mans, or 
285 cwts., valued at £6$, 12s. od. ; molasses and sugar, 593 mans, 
or 423^ cwts., valued at £6^4, 6s. od. ; tobacco, 175 mans, or 125 
cwts., valued at;£’32, 13s. od.; sheep and goats, 2460 heads, valued 
at ^£1556, 8s. od. ; and timber, 872 logs, valued at ;^ii36, 2s. od. 

List of articles exported from the ArSriyi Subdivision into Nepdl 
during 1875: — Cleaned cotton, 164 mans, or 1174- cwts.,<irvalued 
at ;£’29, 4s. od, ; English cotton-twist, 9 mans, or 6^ cwts., valued 
at ;;^^29; drugs, quantity unknown, valued at ;;^27, 6s. od. ; gdnjd, 
42 J lbs., valued at £^, 95.^ od. ; dyes other than indigo, quantity 
unknown, valued at ;;^i3, 6s. od. ; dried fruits, 288 mans, or 205^ 
cwts., valued at ^£’298 ; fresh fruits, 627 mans, or 447^ cwts., valued 
at ;^49, I as. od. ; wheat, 392 mans, or 280 cwts., valued at £TZi 
I os. od. ; other spring crops, 1193 mans, or 85 2^ cwts., valued at 
£2^7, 2s. od. ; rice, 890 mans, or 635^ cwts., valued at ;;^9i, 
14s. od. ; other aghani crops, 42 mans, or 30 cwts., valued at £%, 
8s. od.; fibres, raw, 88 mans, or 62 J cwts., valued at ;^io; fibres, 
manufactured, quantity unknown, valued at £ 10, 5s. od. ; horns, 
4s. ; raw silk, 4 lbs., valued at 9s. ; manufactured iron, 852 mans, 
or 6084 cwts., valued at ;;^6oo, 3s. od. ; copper and brass, quantity 
unknown, valued at ;^54, 12s. od. ; shellac, quantity unknown, 
valued at;^iS, i8s. od.; oil, 53 mans, or z7r ^wts., valued at ;^s6, 
15s. od.; oil-seeds, 195 mans, or 139! cwts., valued at £44, 10s. od.; 
salt, 969 mans, or 692I cwts., valued at £4449 125. od.; spices, 
quantity unknown, valued at £4, los. od. ; unrefined sugar or gdr, 
Boo mans, or 531! cwts., valued at ;^25i, 4s. od.; tobacco, 2537 
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mMs^ or 1830 cwts., valued 15$. od. ; betel-nut, 4s. ; dried 

fish, 2%' or z86| cwts., valued I3itj£6$} horses, 88 , valued at 
j^Sg, X2S. od*; sheep, goats, and hogs, 9432^, valued at jC^s64, 
168. od.; bamboos, quantity unknown, valuOd at ^2, X2S. od.; 
cotton, valued at ;3^i6; blankets, j£^4, 13$. od*; manufactured 
silk, ;^392 ; native cotton cloth, ^£4676, 18s. od* 

The imports into the Krishnaganj Subdivision from Nepdl in 
1875 were estimated to be :-*^Cotton, 11,920 matfs of 80 Iba each; 
paddy, 156,5^01 rice, 83,700; mustard, 8750; fif, 540; ginger, 
1600; jute, i7,iS<^; gunny, 34,600; tobacco, 18,3x5 ; potatoes and 
» vegetables, 2400; iron, 1040 mans/ hides, 29,720 in number; 
ploughs, 8500 ; manufacturech'woollen goods, valued at ;^6o ; and 
native manufactured cotton, valued at ;^54o. 

The exports into Nepdl from the Krishnaganj Subdivision 
during the same year were: — Salt, 47,920 sugar, 250; 

molasses* X450; dried fish, 1100; ddl, 3700; flour, X300; betel- 
nuts, 1x90; brass ware, 900 mans; cotton, European manufacture, 
v 4 ued at;£i25o; and cotton, native manufacture, valued at ;^3400. 

Transit dues are levied by the Nepdl Government on both exports 
and imports. The frontier is divided into a certain number of 
poftioiM, known as satr mahdls, which are farmed out for a term of 
years to contractors called chaudharis. The duty on exports is 
levied eitl\jer by weight or ad valorem, and payment in kind is 
seldom received. A cart-load of dhdrt^ or unhusked rice, pays a 
fee of 9 dnnds, or is. ijd., before leaving Nepdl; a cart-load of 
raw jute pays 5 dnnds, or 7^d., and the same quantity of raw cotton 
Rs. 1. 4. o, or 29 . 6d. A coolie-load of dhdn or of cotton is 
subjected to a duty of one dnnd per load, which generally weighs 
under mans. Rice or cotton carried on pack-ponies pays a 
duty of one dnnd in the rupee, or per cent. In the case of gAi, 
mustard, tobacco, and ginger, a duty of dnnds is levied per rupee 
(9I per cent.). Gunny and cloths pay half a piu, or •^., on each 
piece. These are the rates fixed by the NcpSl Government, but 
they are frequently exceeded, as the (farmer is^ practically under 
no control. At some places, the subdivisional officer of Krishna- 
ganj found that the rate on mustard, jute, gM, tobacco, rice, and 
paddy was the same, namely, six pice, or 2;Jd., on every two shil- 
lings* worth purchased. In other parts, rice and paddy paid at 
iQie rate of one dnnd on the rupee. The duty on exports from 
Nepil is paid at the time of purchase in the local market, and 
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the purchaser is there funushed ifuth a pass or £har<hitta,* The 
goods are only exammed on the fiontier, to see if the ^crip- 
tion on the pass corresponds with the article exported. Smiigglii^, 
if detected, is punished by the levy of double duty. As regaards 
imports into hi^epdl, the duty is levied when the goods are sold 
at the markets. But when the importer has a shop in Nepdl, be 
has to pay only a certain sum annually, and is pe];mitted to 
import as much as he pleases, free of duty, provided he sells in 
the shop for which he is assessed. Duty on imports is generally 
levied in kind at so many sers in the man. If the articles do not 
admit of pa3rment in kind, and the im^porter has not a recognised 
shop, they are subjected to an ad valorem duty before he is per- 
mitted to retail, the rate being left entirely to the discretion of 
the chaudhari, whose object is to levy the highest amount he can 
without making it prohibitive of further trading. For instance, in 
the case of a load of brass ware passing into the* Murang, the 
vendor of which has no shop and intends to retail from village to 
village, he would pay a certain sum assessed on the value of his 
stock, and would then be furnished with a pass authorizing him to 
sell his goods without any further payment of duty. 

The chief local markets on the British side of the frontier are : 
— In the Ardriyi Subdivision — NaWibganj, Sonapur, Mfrganj, 
Kasambi, Bigal^ Karsa-kitd, Meghd, Pfrganj, Kasat And in 
the Krishnaganj Subdivision — Phabwdri, Bdirid, Korabiri, Digal- 
bank, Gandarbadinga, Titpod, Kaldghdt, and Bhdtgion. The 
chief trade routes between Pumiah and Nepdl are, within the 
Aririyi Subdivision, (i) the Nawdbganj, (2) the Pathardebd, 
(3) the Mfrganj, (4) the Mahdseri, (5) the Kasambhd, (6) the 
Sauragadam, (7) the Rdjald, (8) the Kudri, and (9) the Siktf 
roads. In the Krishnaganj Subdivision the routes are — (i) from 
Dhubeli via Kochdhd to Chailghdzf market in Murang ; (2) from 
Phulwdri via Teragdch to Chailghdzi, and again (3) from Fathipur 
to Chailghdzi; (4) from* Khdnidbdd to Athmauzd in Nepdl; (5) 
fro|(i Bairid to Ultabdri in l^epdl ; (6) from Kordbari, via Pulsd, to 
Mohabdri and Banidni, in Murang; (7) from Digalbdnk via Tadgan- 
dubd to JhDmilyd market in Nepal ; (8) from Gandarbaddnga via 
Khdddbhltd to Pautapdrd in Murang; (9) from Simalbdri via 
Ambdri to Khatdmani ; (10) from Tatpod market to Lodhabdri in 
Murang; (xi) from Bhawdniganj via Chaughdti to Khdnidbhitd; 
(iz) from Kdlughdt to Patharmdri; (13) from Bhdtgaon via DRob- 
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gichi to DholaMri and Dohnagari in Muraog. These are all mere 
cart roads, which are not in good repair, but are passable for traffic 
at all seasons. 

The trade in cardamoms, bees-wax, chireta, thnber, ivory, and 
musk, forms a monopoly of the Nepfl Govemmenf! The last is 
considered especially valuable. 

The retyrns published quarterly in TTie Statbtical Reporter enable 
me to give the figures for the trade of Pumiah with Nepdl for the 
six months ending March 1876. In Purniah there are three frontier 
stations to register the passing traffic — at Amon^, Siktf, and Digal- 
^ bank. During the three months January to March 1876, when the 
trade was much more brisk than in the closing quarter of 1875, 
per cent, of the exports from the District, and 60 per cent, of the 
imports into the District, as well as 61 per cent of the imports 
into Bhdgalpur, were registered at Amond; ii per cent of the 
exports and C3 per cent of the imports at Sikti; and 67 per 
cent of the exports and 17 per cent of the imports at Digalbank. 
The traffic under Class III. was pore equally divided between the 
three routes. 

The total of the exports during the half-year from Purniah into 
Nep<il in Class I, amounted to 15,701 mansy or 574 tons, — a total 
which is exceeded by the exports from the Dis*tricts of Muzaffarpur, 
Bhdgalpur, and Champdran About four-fifths of the whole were 
despatched m the first quarter of 1876. The chief items are : — 
Salt, 29 per cent. \ sugar (unrefined), 16 per cent. ; iron and its 
manufactures, 13 per cent ; tobacco, 7 per cent. ; rice, 6 per cent. ; 
spices and condiments, 5 per cent ; pulses and gram, 4 per cent. 
The exports in Class II. include 647 cows and bullocks; 146 
buffaloes; 1087 goats and sheep; 1488 pigs; 284 gunny-bags. It 
appears that Nepdl receives the greater portion of her imported 
domestic anjinials and all her gunny-bags from Pumiah. The total 
of the exports in Class III. is Rs. 56,867, of which, again, about 
eight-ninths were despatched in the first quarter of 1876. The 
chief items are ; — Native-made cotton goods, 45 per cent. ; Engjish 
piece-goods, 34 per cent. ; miscellaneous native goods, 15 per cent.; 
woollen manufactures, 6 per cent. 

The total of the imports into Purniah from Nepdl in Class L, 
during the same six months, is 63,647 mam^ or 2330 tons, or more 
than four times the exports, a total which is only exceeded by the 
imjSbrts into Muzaffarpur and Champdran; and again five-sixths ot 
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the whole were registered in the first three mi^nths of x$76. Of the 
total, paddy formed 41 per cent ; mustard-seed, 24 per cent; rice, 
18 pet cent ; jute, 4 per cent In Class II. the most important 
items are — buffaloes, and 1137 gunny-bags. The total of 
Class III. is Rs. 8704; of which miscellaneous native goods 
constitute 61 per cent, and a re-import of English piece-goods 
2$ per cent 

Capital and Interest. — As has been remarked on a previous 
page, it appears probable that coin is accumulating in the District, 
in consequence of the exports cx&eding the imports. Most of the 
wealth thus acquired is converted into ornaments, and is not, aS*" 
a rule, hoarded in the form of coin. Capital is employed by the 
larger merchants in the extension of their busiriess ; but as they 
are almost all non-residents, very little of it is devoted to the 
improvement of land in this District. Pumiah is a productive 
country, but has not a rich commercial population, the trade being 
divided amongst an infinite number of petty traders. The current 
rate of interest on small loansf where the borrower pawns some 
article, such as an ornament or household vessel, is 37I per cent, 
per annum^ When a mortgage is effected upon houses or lands, 
the rate usually is 12 per cent, per annum. For petty advances to 
the cultivator, the mahdjan or money-lender makes the agreement, 
that after the harvest of a certain crop, or certain land, the sum 
advanced is to be repaid jn kind at a certain rate of interest 
per rupee, which is fixed according to the need of the borrower. 
Should the debtor fail to deliver the quantity of produce agreed 
upon, the interest due will be doubled in the following year, and 
so on. Thus very frequently the cultivators are irretrievably in- 
volved, and the money-lenders in time acquire rights in the land, 
which often are so widely extended as to raise them to the position 
of large landed proprietors. The only affluent bankers in the 
District are Rdi Dhanpat Sinh and Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh of Mur- 
shidibdd, B^bu Mahesh I^ and Bdbu Natched L£l, and Bdbu 
Taran Mall. Loans are ^hieflji conducted by the village grain 
merchants, and, to a small extent, by petty shopkeepers. 

Incomes and Income Tax. — There is no trustworthy information 
regarding the income derived in Pumiah from* any source except 
property in land ; and with regard even to the income of landed 
proprietors, the figures are of very doubtful accuracy. In 1871 the 
Collector made an estimate of the annual value qf the agricultural 
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produce of the District, based, however, on veiy vague data. It 
amounted, according to his calcalatioaa, to four knilUons sterling, this 
result being arrived at in the following manner total cultivated 

area of the District is 2,315,910 acres, of whi<^ 75r>per cent, or 
1,736,932 acres, is cultivated in rice ; 2 per cent, or 46,318 acres, 
in wheat, eta ; 2 per cent, or 4<S,3x8 acres, in pulses, etc. ; 11 per 
cent, or 254,750 acres, in oil-seeds; i per cent, or 23,159 acres, 
in indigo ; 3 per cent, or 69,479 acres, in fibres ; 3 per cent, or 
69,477 acres in tobacco ; and 3 per cent, or 69,477 acres, in vege- 
tables, etc. Value of the rice at^is mans per acre, or supposing a 
yield of 26,053,980 mans^ at 12 annds per man^ Ks. i9,i9B>i55 \ 
wheat, etc., 13 mans per acre, or 602,134 mans^ at Rs. ^ per man^ 
Rs. 1,204,268; plhlses, etc., 8 mans per acre, or 370,544 mans^ at 
Rs. ij per man^ Rs. 555,816; oil-seeds, at 8 mans per acre, or 
1,938,000 mans^ at Rs. 2. per man^ Rs. 3,876,000 ; indigo, 5 sers 
per acre, or 2895 mans^ at Rs. 240 per man^ Rs. 694,800; fibres, 
13 mans per acre, or 903,227 mans^ at Rs. 5 a man^ Rs. 4 >Si^ 6 >i 35 ; 
tobacco, 13 mans per acre, or ^3,201 mans^ at Rs. 5 a man^ 
9fSx6>oo5; and vegetables, at 15 mans^^x acre, equal to Rs. 
X| 042 >iSS : total, Rs. 40,603,334, or ;^4»o6o,333, 8a oA 

The operation of Act x. of 1871, the Road Cess Act, was intended 
to reach all incomes derived from land. The valuations completed 
in 1873 gave a total assessable income of ;^289,238. 

In 1870-71 thenet amount of income-tax received was Rs. 116,378 
(;£‘i 1,637, i6s. od.). The rate in that year was 3J per cent., or 6 
pies in the rupee, on all incomes above Rs. 500 per annum. 

This would show a total for all the incomes in the District above Rs. 
500 of Rs. 3,724,096 (;£^372,409). The net amount of income tax 
received in 1872-73 was Rs. 24,739 x8s. od.). The rate 

in that year was lowered one third, to per cent, or 3 pits in the 
rupee, and the minimum income assessable was raised to Rs. 750 
(;^ 7 S) per annum. This gives Rs. 2,374,956 0^237,495) as the 
approximate total of all incomes above Rs. 750. 

The details for 1872-73 arenas follow. — i proprietor of land 
paid income tax on an income over ;^io,ooo a year. The persons 
paying on incomes between ;;^iooo and ^^10,000 were — 5 indigo 
manufacturers, and 15 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land; total, 
20. Those paying on incomes between ;^2oo ajRi j£i,ooo were— 
6 professors of law ; i professor of medicine; 5 salaried clerks, bailiffs, 
and shopmen; 3i4omestic servants; 27 bankers and money-lenders ; 
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30 general merchants \ jo grain merchants ; t traders in salt ; i dealer 
in animals j 3 jute, flax, imd hemp inanufacturers ; a indigd manufac- 
turers; XX4 proprietors and sub-proprietors of la^; 4 tenants; 2 
proprietors qf houses: total, 210. Those paying on income^ betareen 
;^2oo and j£xoo were dxx in number, of whom 16 were professors 
of law ; 6 salaried clerks, bailiffs, and shopmen ; 7 domes||ic servants ; 
35 bankers and mpney-lenders ; 5 general merchants; 4 piece- 
goods merchants ; 59 grain merchants; x salt merchant; 3 traders 
in woven fabrics and dress ; i trader in spirits, drugs, and tobacco ; 
2 traders in miscellaneous articles; ix dealers in animals; 3 whole- 
sale manufacturers of cotton goods; 16 wholesale manufacturers of 
jute, flax, and hemp ; 143 proprietors and sub-proprietors of Iknd ; 
86 tenants ; x proprietor of houses ; and 2 deriving interest from 
other sources than Government securities* 

Land Revenue* — ^The earliest notice we have of the land revenue 
of the District is derived from Todar Mall’s rent-roll for sarhdr Pur- 
niah, which consisted of nine mahdls or estates. According to his 
assessment it was found to pay i& revenue 6,408,633 ddms^ of which 
85,000 were taxes (Jil mahdt) on elephants caught in the tardi 
jungles. The remaining eight mahdls were — ^Asonji, present Asjd, 
paying 734, 225/^^/ Jdirdjnp, paying 467,785 ddtns; Hdveli Pur- 
niah, paying 2,686,995 ddms; Dalmelpur, paying 671,530 ddms '; 
Sultdnpur, paying 602,206 ddms; Sripur, paying 390,200 ddms ; 
Katiydr, paying 590,700 ddms ; and Kadbd, paying 680,592 ddms. 
The total revenue, therefore, at the rate of 40 ddms to one Akbar- 
shdhf rupee, was in a.d. 1572 equal to Rs. a 6 o ,2 i 6. This, however, 
was derived from an area about three-fifrhs of that of the present 
District The financial administration of Murshid Kulf Khdn, which 
marks a most important era in Bengal revenue, was not extended to 
Pumiah, or only in a very limited degree. As a frontier military 
province, the greater part of the land was assigned as jd^r for thfe 
maintenance of troops. TheTkhdlsd or revenue-pa3n[ng portion, 
which was included in the chakld or chief revenue division of 
Akbamagar, under the patfand denomination of Sripur Dalmalpur, 
yielded Rs. 278,830. Of this amount, however, Rs. 180,166 were 
assigned to Sdif Khdn, ihtfaujddr oi military governor from 1722 
to 1752, as a raknA jdglr or personal grant of revenue, secured to 
the holding by z^^anad or deed of gift. Although, during his time, 
there were large additions to the District area by conquest towards 
the north, and the accession of some pargands from the west of the 
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Kii${, yj&t the names, number, or valuation of the estates assessed 
to the cxown rent underwent no altexatlon. Nor was any effective 
change made during the following administration of Saulat Jang, 
the son-in-law pf Alf* Vardf Khin, ^or until the revolution 
that followed on the battle of Plassey, in 1757. The Nawib of 
Murshiddt^d, Shuji Khdn, seems to have made some effort to 
regulate this great estate. Sometime before his deadi in a.d. 
1739, he redistributed its lands into a revenue-paying portion, 
valued at Rs. 314,854, and Sijditr portion, valued at Rs. 129,374, 
—estimates which show a general increase of Rs. 65,280, and a 
revenue increase of Rs. 116,190.* It was also subjected to con- 
siderable abwdbs or cesses, which, it would seem, were never levied 
or brought to credit in the Mur&hidibdd treasury, on whose books 
they were borne. These abwdbs were the following : — Khdsnavisi^ 
a fee paid by the zamtfiddrs to the* officers and clerks of the 
treasury, and supposed to amount to Rs. ^373. It is easy to under- 
stand that the powerful military chiefs of Purniah would not submit to 
this impost. The second was called zar mahtuty and consisted of four 
lesser component charges, viz. (1) nazar punyd^ presents exacted 
from landholders at the time of the annual settlements; (2) bhdi 
khildty a fee taken from zaminddrs to recoup the» Nawdb for the 
dresses of honour that he bestowed on them every year at the same 
period ; (3) pushtd bandiy a charge for embanking the rivers in the 
vicinity of Murshiddbdd; (4) rasdm nizdraty a commission of 10 
dnnds in every thousand rupees, levied by the officer in command of 
the treasury guard at Murshidibdd on all revenue remittances from 
outlying Districts. The third, the faujddri abwdby was the cause 
of much ill-feeling between the Purniah governors and the Mur- 
shiddbdd Nawdbs, and it is almost certain it was never levied. It 
was an additional assessment of Rs. 283,027 on the revenue por- 
tion of the estate, extended northward during the administration 
of Sdif Khdn. The Chaut Mahrattd of Rs. 24,018, if ever actually 
demanded, was not paid. The above facts, however, show that 
even when the power of the faujddrs ^ was at its height, the land 
revenue demand amounted to over six and a half of rupees, 
and, in fact, was equal to the total assessment of the laxge northern 
pargands of Surjyapur, Srfpur, Sultinpur, and Hdveli Amongst the 
additions made by Sdif Khdn, the tract in the weft of the Kiisi was 
assessed at Rs. 35 S, 773 > part of which everfound its way beyond 
his piovmcial treasury. 
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This state of things continued unchanged under the tyranny of 
Siraj-ud-DauU and the feeble administration of Mfr Jafer, About 
1760, however, the pressing demands of the English made Mir 
Kisim AM l^k around for new sources of revenue. The wealthy 
province of Pumiah was one of the first to be examined and 
re-assessed. It was then discovered that its three last /aujddrs had 
derived from it a land revenue of over 21 Idkhs hf rupees. The 
value of the rupee in those days was so uncertain that I cannot 
venture to state the amount in sterling. The re-assessment in the 
first year of its application brought in an actual increase of revenue 
or kdifiyat of Rs. 1,523,725 ; and the total amount collected was 
Rs. 2,109,415, including Rs. 74,134 collection charges, Rs! 56,071 
for the maintenance of frontier garrisons, and Rs. 33,805 paid away 
in State charity. The net land revenue of the District, therefore, 
was Rs. i, 945 » 40 S- 

In the year 1874-75 the total receipts under this head were only Rs. 
^1^75^3219 which amount was collected from a somewhat larger area 
than was included in the District when it first came under English 
Government The gradual steps by which the great revenue of 
Pumiah became thus diminished are very interesting, "kud have been 
given at considerable length by Mr. J. Grant, in his * Historical and 
Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal,' quoted in The 
Fifth Report of the Select Comihittee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company in 1812. ‘The circumstances and changes,' he writes, *in 
the administration of the finances of this province, merit the more 
particular attention, as they illustrate one of the grand principles 
of the original Mughul revenue administration, and may be useful 
in tracing some of the most enormous abuses of the present S3rstem 
to their primitive causes, through the indolence, ignorance, or de- 
pravity of natives entrasted with uncontrolled executive manage- 
ment It was the great object of Akbaris policy, as it hath been 
of every wise and enlightened ruler of Hindustan, to secure the 
natural rights of the rayats or peasantry against the oppressions of 
their superiors, whether th^se were native representatives of former 
petty chieftains, superseded in power and forced to obey the more 
equitable laws of the Musalmkn conqueror, of some of the long 
chain of their own officials, who linked together the two extremes of 
Eastern despotism under the subordinate denominations of sdbahddri, 
faujddrl^ amllddA^ taminddA^ chaudhariy tdlukddriy and mukaddami. 
The fundamental maxim that limited the sovereign’s demand of 
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rent from husbandmen to the tvfda or ^utih of the gross yearly 
produce of the land) was liberal and humane; while the established 
or prescriptive rule which allotted the remaiiimg three-fourths to 
the cultivators, with perpetual occupancy of their fields, under the 
excellent though indefinite form of a leasehold, gave them, 
in fact, a prope^ in the soil and a share in the fruits of their 
own labour, rarely enjoyed in countries of European freedom. In 
the very few, though comparatively great, zaminddrl districts which 
have been subject to proper hastolM (realization) investigations, no 
investigation was 'ever made into such unlawful exactions as might 
have been imposed by inferior agents. The clandestine profits of 
the principal farming landholders were the only objects of inquiry, 
as forming part, when within the raba^ of the legal dues of the 
exchequer ; and the silence of the lower tenantiy on the subject of 
any causes of complaint was interpreted as a negative proof that 
none existed. In the military provinces, on the other hand, and 
particularly this of Pumiah, the financial inquiries of the State in 
discovering the genuine collections made throughout the country 
descended no farther than the faujddr^ who could reckon many 
'zamfnddris witliin the circle of his jurisdiction ; and it was only the 
private profits or public defalcations of Saulat Jang and his prede- 
cessor, Sdif Khdn, that were realized, as before stated, under the 
denomination of kdifiyat (increase) to the royal treasury. The 
exercise of native chicanery, in taking advantage of the presumed 
ignorance of rulers, is here forcibly exemplified. The*great secret 
of Hindustani financiers, in enriching themselves by defrauding 
Government, is seen to depend chiefly on the simple manoeuvre of 
assuming the net bandobast (settlement) of one year, after deduction 
of ordinary charges, as the foundation or gross settlement of the 
next, introducing the same ntctssdxy saranjami (collection) expenses 
a second time for subtraction ; repeating the operation again and 
again; or, if found expedient, resuming the fictitious expenditure 
of a former year, and boldly stating it as an improvement of the 
ancient revenue, alwa3rs sure to escape detection from a total want 
of any standard of comparison to be referred to by their comptrollers, 
showing either the utmost or the proper dues of the exchequer. 
Thus, in f.s. 1x71 (a.d. 1764), Nandakumdr (Nunepmar) reduced 
the net ascertained mdlguzdti (land revenue) of Ihe province, 
stated three years before at 1,945,405 rupee!^ to 1,788,174 by re- 
introducing allowed mufassal charges. The succeeding ministry in 
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F.S. 1172 (a.d. 1765), on the Coixq)aQy’$ "acquisition of the iUwdni^ 
assumedp neverthelessi this last diminished jamdt dear of expense, 
as the basis of their gross settlement dien conduded ; but, not 
content with the surreptitious new saraiffaml deductions of their 
predecessors, they stated considerably more than the aggregate of 
the whole before admitted of, and giving themselves credit for the 
amount^ being in all 365,637 rupees, reduced the actual net bandtAnist 
of the year to 1,422,536 rupees. In f.s. 1173 (a.d. 1766), it seemed 
necessary to screen a conscious delinquent agency under fiivour of 
apparent improvement of the finances, by a pretended arbitrary 
increase throughout the suhal! of Bengal of more than iz lakhs. 
Of this, Rs. 125,000 fell to the share of Purniah, which, with a 
diminution of about Rs. 2000 in the fraudulently -accumulated 
expenditure, raised the net effective demahd of that year to Rs. 
1,550,273, or the gross revenue to nearly the assumed standard of 
the proper original hastobM mdlguzdri (realized land revenue). 
On the annual adjustment of accounts, ample indemnification was 
taken for the nominal additional income by a real defalcation of 
Rs. 208,764, in the usual mode of incurred and, for the most 
part, irrecoverable balances, leaving a net collection of Rs. 
^>34i>S09* Again, in f.s. 1175 (a.d. 1768), when a very able, 
upright, covenanted servant w'ls deputed to investigate the state 
of the country, though his intelligence might not have been 
sufficiently acute to detect fallacious charges, nor his influence great 
enough tcy bring the fictitious surplus to public credit, yet be 
discovered that a total collection was made from zaminddrs^ in the 
name of Government, amounting to Rs. 2,135,387, inclusive of 
an exaction of Rs. 183,610 under the denomination of sitfstkki^ 
which, though stated to have been at this time imposed with 
the sanction of the British Supervisor, may, with almost certainty 
of truth, be considered of prior establishment Hbwever this may 
be, a favourable report of the discovery made must have been the 
immediate cause, perhaps, of his recall, as well as of the increased 
net settlement of the yey, now raised to Rs. 1,731,007. Notwith- 
standing all this, in the succeeding bandobast (settlcmtnt) of f.s. 1176 
(a*d. 1769), the effective demand of the exchequer was reduced 
suddenty to Rs. 1,342,000, probably on the plea of the famine* 
which then began to be felt, if not by a new repetition of the whole 
saranjami (collection) deduction. To conclude the history of 
native management] in r.s. 1178 (a.d. 1771), the grossyhwrfAiw^f 
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vras rated >t Rs. 1,400,5x7, mtb only an incumbiance of Rs» 
182,977, leaving a clear income of Rs. 1,2x7,540 expected to be 
forthcoming* If, under these successive fluctuations, it were asked 
on what principle they were brought about, no One can controvert 
the fact that they were the mere sleight-of-hand tricks of a crafty 
mutasaddi^ corruptly , subservient to the chicanery of his master, 
who himself was, in all probability, profoundly ignorant of every 
local circumstance that ought to influence "a change, or entirely 
regardless of the measure of public receipts, provided there was 
no diminution in , the standard of what came into his private 
coffers by barefaced peculation.' • 

Nor was the limit of the failing off in the revenue reached in 
1771. In 1789, and down to the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
little more than Rs. 8od,ooo was collected, or only something more 
than one-third of the assessment of Mir Kisim. Besides this, 
645,430 bighds^ or 350,000 acres of land, had been separated from 
the revenue-paying area under various pretexts, principally as grants 
for charitable and religious purposes, but really collusively retained 
by landholders of different degrees. ^ 

Subdivision of Estaies. — The land revenue in 1792, after the 
re-assessments which preceded the Permanent Settlement, and which 
were carried out in Pumiah by Mr. Colebrooke, then Assistant Col- 
lector, was 24,926, 17s. 2d. There were at that time 36 estates 
and 38 registered proprietors or coparceners ; of these, 6 estates were 
paying less than ;^io a year in revenue ; 9 paid betweefi ^to and 
j^ioo; and 21 above ;^ioo. The total land revenue from proprietors 
paying less than j£jo was ^^23, i8s. lod. ; that from proprietors 
paying between £jo and £100, os. 4d.; and that from 

proprietors paying over ;^ioo, ;^i 24,504, i8s. od. The average 
land revenue assessed on estates paying less than £10 z, year 
Government revenue was;^4, os. 2d.; between ^^lo and ;^ioo, 
^44, 4s. od.; above ;^ioo, ;^S928, 15s. 2d.; and the average 
land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener was £^^^7 
us. lod. In 1850-51 there were 1345^ estates paying less than 
;^io in Government revenue ; 205 paying between ;^io and ;^ioo, 
and 48 paying more than ^100. The registered proprietors or 
« coparceners numbered 3170, and the total land revenue amounted 
to 6s. o|d. The average land revenue from estates 

paying less than ;^io a year in revenue was ^3, 9s. pjd. ; that 
from estates paying between ^10 and £iooj £269 14s. 7jd, ; 
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and Aiat ftom estates paying over is. 4jd. 

The average land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener 
was 4s. 7|d. In 1870-71 the* land revenue amounted to 
22,943, ijss. od. There were 1397 estates pa]ring leas than 
;^io a year in revenue; 204 papng between jQio and ^»oo j and 
41 paying more than ;^ioo. Of registeied proprietors there were 
2927. The average land revenue paid by estates having rentals of 
less than jQio a year was 9s. lojd. ; that derived from estates 
paying between ^10 and £100^ £22, 14s. 4d. ; and that derived 
from estates paying over £ioo,£2y‘j6, 14s. lofd. The average 
land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener was £42, 
2Sk 10^. In 1874-75 there were 1584 permanently settled estates, 
paying a revenue of ^£“1 17,046, 4s. od. ; 19 temporarily settled 
estates, the property of individuals, paying a revenue of ;^i9i, 
I2S. od. ; and 26 Government estates, yielding a rental of £2^4^ 
6s. od. Total number of estates, 1629 ; and total land revenue, 
;^“7»532. as. od. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — ^The following statements illus- 
trate the growth of the revenue and expenditure since the formation 
of the existing system of Government by Lord Cornwallis. The 
items for 1793 are stated by the Collector to have been extracted 
from an old, but exceedingly well drawn up, account book, resem- 
bling a mahdjan's or native merchant’s day-book, which was found 
after much search in the record room, and which is the only 
account in existence of the hnancial position of the District at that 
time. The regular books and returns for that and many subse- 
quent years ^i^ere destroyed under the record rules then in force. 
Th^ statement for 1850-51 represents not so much the actual 
receipts and disbursements connected with the District administra- 
tion, as the total of the fiscal operations of all kinds transacted in 
the treasury. The statement for 1870-71 is the first representing 
a true balance sheet ^ of the District, unembarrassed by imperial 
charges and matters of mere account. 

The gross revenue in 17^2 was ^^127, 847, 17s. od., which rose 
in 1850-51 to ;^2i4,no, 15s. ijd. The gross expenditure of these 
two years was ;^i27,936, 9s. 4d. in 1792, and ;£‘2i5,328, 16s. 7jd. 
in 1850-51. Omitting items of deposit and account, the particulars 
of which I have noted at the foot of the statenibnts, the liet receipts 
of 1792 were ;^i26,049, los. 4d. ; and of 1850-51, ;^rS7,69o, 

\ScnUnc€ continued on page 397. 
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To obtain the net revenue, items Nos. 3, 5, 6, and 7 on the revenue side must be deducted, for the reasons ghren in the text. In 
the way, to arrive at the net outlay, items Nos. i, 2, and 4 must be deducted from the expenditure ride. The net revenue of 1792, 
therefore^ was;^i26,049, los. 4d. ; the net expraditure, only jf27, 204, 19s. lod. For 1792, I have calculated the rupee at 25. ad., the 
value of the s/Jtjtd rupee ; for the other years, I have calculated according to the conventicmal rate of 2s. to the rupee. 
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Sentence continued fmn pc^e 393.] " > 

iis< S|d. : the net expenditure in 1792 was 19s. lod.; 

and in 1850-51, ^^24,258, 4s. 7jd. Thus, in the first half of the 
century thei» was a large increase of revenue and diminution of 
expenditure, the latter being due to the withdrawal of military forces 
from Pumiah, and to the great decrease in the cost of collecting 
revenue. The year 1870-71, in which the net receipts amounted 
to ;£r79,449, os. 4jd,, and the expenditure to ;f37,83i, 12s. i^d., 
shows a considerable increase under both heads. The increased 
revenue is the more noticeable, as since 1850 there had been large 
transfers to Maldah and to Bhdgalpur, involving a loss in land revenue 
of j^2o,ooo. This loss, however, was met by a threefold increase 
in excise receipts, a much larger sale of stamps, and the imposition 
of an income tax. The additional expenditure was generally distri- 
buted through all the departments of District administration. 

Protection to Person and Property has steadily improved. 
It is not known how many magisterial and revenue courts there were 
in 1793, which is the first year of which any records remain ; but there 
were then two civil courts. In 1800 there were three magisterial 
courts, two civil, and two revenue courts; in 1850 there were five 
magisterial and twenty-four civil and revenue courts ; in 1862 there 
Were nine magisterial and nineteen civil and revenue courts; in 1869 
there were eight magisterial and thirteen civil and revenue courts. 
The number of covenanted officers at work in the District throughout 
the year was four in 1850, three in 1862, and four in 1869. • 

Rent Suits. — The number of rent cases instituted under the 
provisions of Act x. of 1859 and Act viii. (b.c) of 1869 — the Rent 
I^ws of Bengal — are returned by the Collector as follows : — In 
1861-62, 5516 original suits, with 2022 miscellaneous applications ; 
in 1862-63, 5258 original suits, with 1728 miscellaneous applications; 
in 1866-67, 4983 original suits, with 5386 miscellaneous applica- 
tions; in 1868-69, 4029* original suits, with 4632 miscellaneous 
applications; in 1870, there were 843 suits; in 1871, 2338 ; and in 
1872, 1771. It will be sdfen that the number of suits has greatly 
fallen off since the introduction of Act viii. of 1869, the tptal for 
the three years 1867 to 1869 being 9012, and that for 1870 to 
1872, 4952. During the former period, these ^cases were triable by 
the revenue courts of the Collector and his subordinates, and during 
the latter, by the ordinary civil courts. 

Police Statistics. — For police purposes, Purniah is divided into 
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thirteen police cirde$ or thduds^ as follows : — In the Headquarters 
Subdivision«--(x) Pumiah, with outposts at Thomasganj and Hardi, 
and a force consisting of i inspector, x sub-inspector, 2 head con- 
stables, and 16 constables. (2) Damdah^ with a force consistbg of 
I sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 12 constables. (3} Gondw^ 
with an oncost at KMgoli, and with a force consisting of i sub- 
inspector, 2 head constables, and 18 constables. (4) Manlh^, 
with a force consisting of 1 sub-inspector, x head constable, and 12 
constables. (5) Kadbd, with an outpost at Sdifganj, and a force 
consisting of x inspector, x sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 
20 constables. (6) BalWmpur, with an outpost at Riniganj, and 
a force consisting of x sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and x6 con- 
stables. (7) Kishi Amiir, with outposts at Dingra and Balgachhf, 
and a force consisting of x sub-inspector, 4 head constables, and 
20 constables. (8) Aririyd, with an outpost at Sikti, and a force 
consisting of i inspector, x sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 20 
constables. (9) Biniganj, with an outpost at Pdnlnf, and a force 
consisting of x sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and x6 constables. 

(10) Matiydrl, with outposts at Kuiri and Nawdbganj, and a force 
consisting of 2 sub-inspectors, 3 head constables, and 20 constables. 

(11) Bohdddrganj, with an outpost at Digalbank, and a force con- 
sisting of I sub-inspcctor, 3 head constables, and x8 constables, 
(fa) Krishnaganj, with outposts at Goilpukhur, Asurgarh, and Ldhil, 
and a force consisting of i inspector, i sub-inspector, 5 head con- 
stables, and 30 constables, (13) Kdliiganj, with outposts at 
Ilwabdrf, Kdlughdlt;, Gaisdl, Chapri, and Bhdtgion, and force 
consisting of 1 sub-inspector, 7 head constables, and 36 constabjes. 
The remainder of the regular police is employed on the following 
services. Magazine and Quarter > guard, i head constable and 4 
con^stables; guard at the Magistrate’s Courts, i inspector, 2 sub- 
inspectors, 3 head constables, and 19 constables ; guard at the Dis- 
trict and Subdivision jails, 2 head cons^bles and 17 constables; 
guard at the District and Subdivisional treasuries, 4 head constables 
and 24 tonstables ; reserve in the lines, including men sick and on 
leave, i inspector, 2 sub-inspectors, 7 head constables, 74 constables, 
and X drill instructor of the grade of head constable. 

The Regular •Police, or constabulary force, stood thus in 
1875 :~Two superior European officers, namely, a District Super- 
intendent and an Assistant -Superintendent, at a total salary of 
;^i68o a year; 6 subordinate officers called inspectors, on salaries 
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varying from ;^x-2o to ^£240 per annum; 18 aubordinate officers, 
called sub-inspectors, on. salaries varying from ;^6o to ^^96 per 
annum ; and 60 inferior officers^ called bead constables, on salaries 
varying fton?) ;£‘i2 to a year — all maintained at a total 
annual cost of ;^6687, ras. od., or an average pay for all subordinate 
and inferior officers of ;^79, 128. jfd. per annum ; 398 constables, 
divided into four grades, and each receiving annual pay varying 
from ;^7, 4s. od. to ^10, i6s. od., and maiatsdned at a total 
annual cost of ^£3285, 12s. od., or an average pay of 5$. id. 
per annum for each man. The other expenses connected with the 
District police are A sum of ;^i4i, 6s. 3d. allowed as travelling 
expenses for the Superintendent and Assistant - Superintendent ; 
j£^339 od. for pay and travelling allowances for their establish- 
ments; and ^642, 8s. iid. for contingencies, — ^bringing up the 
total cost of the regular police of the District to ;^io,99o, 7s. 2d. 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the area of the Pumiah 
District at 4957 square miles, and the population at 1,7*14,795 
souls. Compared with these figures, the total strength of the 
regular police force is one man to every 10*24 square miles of 
the District area, or one man to every 3543 of the population. 
The annual cost of maintenance is equal to a charge of ;^2, 
14s. 4d. per square mile of area, or about r^d. per head of the 
population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force maintained in the large 
towns. In 1875 it consisted of 6 officers, head constables, fourth 
grade,jkOn salaries of ^£12 a year; and 120 const^ibles, receiving pay 
at the rates of los. and 12s, a month, the whole body being main- 
tained at an annual cost of ^Sj 8 , 8s. od. A further sum of j£iis, 
4s. od. was allowed for clothing and contingencies, such as repairs, 
lighting, etc., bringing up the total cost of the municipal police of 
the District to ^993, 12s. od. ; or, for the town of Pumiah, 
;£ 6 s 5 f I2S. od. annually^ for the town of Krishnaganj, ^^258, 
16s. od. annually; and for the town of Rdnfganj, 4s. od. 
annually. These charges •are defrayed by means of rates levied 
from the householders and traders Uving within municipal limits. 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the total population of the 
three municipal towns of the District at 30,691 souls, and the 
number of houses at 6487* The strength of the municipal police, 
therefore, as compared with the population, gives one man to every 
245*6 souls; the whole force being maintained at a cost of very 
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neatly 7 }d. per head of the town poimlation, or at the rate of 
3S. ofd. to each house. 

Village Watch. — In i866| Mr. M'Neile, in his report on the 
village watch of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, retumtd the number 
of rural police in Pumiah, distinguished into four classes, as follows : 
-^(i) CAaukiddrSy 6604, of whom 8 were maintained by grants of land, 
amounting to 40 standard dighds or 13^ acres, held on a service tenure, 
32 maintained ^by the zatninddrs^ and 6564 by the villagers, (z) 
Jolahi and Dosidh ckauHddrs^ all maintained by the villagers. (3) 
Jolahd, Dosddh, ai^d Mdrkanddi chauklddrs^ 393, maintained by the 
villagers; and {/^)gordits^ 984, maintained by the zaminddrs: total, 
8344. The District Superintendent of Police in 1875 reported that 
there were 6798 chaukiddrs of all classes, maintained entirely by 
contributions from the people, at a total estimated cost of ^£’24,472, 
1 6s. od. annually. This would give an average yearly income of 
;^3, i2s. od. per man ; but the village watch levy various perquisites 
from the hamlets to which they are attached. Each village watch- 
man or rural policeman has, on an average, charge of 46 houses. 

The following statement shows the religions and castes of the 
regular and municipal police on the 21st September 1875, as 
returned to me by the District Superintendent: — Officers — Chris- 
tians, 2 ; Muhammadans, 40; Hindus, 48, including 12 Brdhmans, 
Eijputs, 2 Sikhs, 16 Kdyasths, and 6 of ‘other' castes. Men 
•^-Christian, 1 > Muhammadans, 108, Hindus, 409 ; including 
105 Brdhmans, 148 Rdjputs, 8 Gurkhds, ii Sikhs, ii Santdls, 24 
Kdyasths, and 102 of ‘other’ castes. No separate caste retpm for 
the rural police has been submitted to me, but it is stated that that 
force is derived for the most port from Dosddhs, Jolahds, Hdiis, 
and Tiors. Their present number is said to be 6798, distributed 
as follows: — Headquarters Station, 432; Gondwird, 332; Dam- 
dah^, 306 ; Kdsbi Amiir, 731 ; Kdlidganj, 825 ; Krishnaganj, 402 ; 
Ardriyd, 641; Matiydil, 357; Rdnfganj, 323; Kadb^, 713; 
Balrdmpur, 416 ; Manihdri, 177 ; and Bahddurganj, 1143. 

The Working of the Police in Fumiah District has not, for 
many years past, been satisfactory. The climate, which is peculiarly 
unhealthy for natives, prevents w^ell-trained offioers from other parts 
of the Lower Provinces taking service in Pumiah; while those 
obtained from the District itself are under-educated, and have not 
been found to possess other qualifications necessary for police work. 
In his report for the year 1874, the Inspector-General of Police 
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1 writes that Pumiah figures very badly in the returns. The propor- 
tion of acquittals to convictions is markedly high. 

The increasing prevalence of ddkditis or gang robberies in the 
early part qf the year attracted the attention of the Government, 
and special measures were in consequence adopted. A detective 
department was organized; bafe characters were watched; better 
discipline was enforced amongst the rural police, who were brought 
into closer relations with the district police ; and liberal rewards 
were offered. Out of the thirty * true ^ cases reported during the 
year, only three occurred in the second half of the year, after the 
adoption of these special measures. 

The following table (p. 402) shows the result of the investigation 
and prosecution of the chief crimes cognisable by the police for the 
years 1865, 1870, and 1875. As regards the reported crime for 1865, 
the District Superintendent has very little doubt that the figures are 
not trustworthy, but thinks that for purposes of comparison they 
may have some value. It would seem from the records from 
which the return is derived, that there were in that year no cases 
of grievous hurt, house trespass, or vagrancy, and no offences against 
the excise laws,— a very improbable state of things. Criminal 
breach of trust was not cognisable in the year 1865, and evidendy 
the classification of some other offences in 1865 was different from 
what it now is. There is no such marked difference between the 
returns for 1870 and 1875 as to call for particular* comment, except 
as regards crimes against property, the increase in the number of 
whicl^ is probably due rather to more correct reporting than to actual 
increase in crime. It will be observed that crimes against property 
have been always numerous, and that the police have generally 
failed to cope with them. 

Jail Statistics. — There is one jail at Pumiah town, and also 
lock-ups at the Subdivisional stations of Ardriy^ and Krishnaganj. 
The following figures show the position of the Pumiah jail ih the 
years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1872. For the first two of these 
years the figures are of doubtful accuracy. In the last two years, 
the introduction of returns of improved form has secured a really 
accurate record of facts connected with the jail: — 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for which materials are avail- 
able, the daily average number of prisoners in the Pumiah jail was 
402 ; the total number of criminal, civil, and under-trial prisoners 

\Sentence continued on page 403. 
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emtinuedfrom page 401.] 

admitted during the year was 640. The discharges were as follows : 
— Transferred, 35 ; released, 548 ; escaped, 6 ; died, 41 ; executed, 
4 — total, In 1860-61 the jail returns show a daily average 

prison population of 330, the total dumber of prisoners admitted 
during the year being 770. The discharges were — ^Transferred, 70 ; 
released, 604 ; escaped, 5 ; died, 59 — total, 738. In *1870 the daily 
average jail population was 325, the total number of prisoners 
admitted during the year being 833. The discharges were — Trans- 
ferred, 35 ; released, 773; died, 13 — total, 821. The foregoing figures 
are given in a special return furnished by the Inspector-General of 
Jails. In 1872 the average number of prisoners was 304, of 
whom 3 were civil, 17 under trial, 267 labouring convicts, and 17 
non-labouring convicts ; 2 *5 5 were females. The male convict wards 
are intended to hold only 126 prisoners. 

The percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital in the Purniah 
jail in 1857-58 was 68*03^ and the number of deaths fo2 per cent, 
of the mean jail population. In 1860-61 the percentage of admis- 
sions to hospital rose to i55*i5per cent., and the death-rate to 17*87 
percent, of the average jail population, In 1870 the admissions 
to hospital had fallen to 90*46 per cent., and the death-rate to 4*00 
per cent, of the average prison population. The death-rate of 1872 
was high, amounting to 20 deaths, or 6*58 per cent, of the total jail 
population. This was generally attributable to the malarious cha- 
racter of the country which supplies the jail. The principal cause of 
deaths was dysentery. The standard of health of the prisoners on 
admission is very low, and it is found that, as a rule, they gain in 
health and weight during their incarceration. The jail was some- 
what overcrowded; and the Inspector-General, on his visit of 
inspection, expressed an opinion that the prisoners were scantily 
clothed for such a damp and occasionally cold District. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Purniah jail, 
including rations, establishments, hospital charges, clothing, con- 
tingencies, and all other expenses except the prison police guard, 
is returned as follows : — In 1857-58 it was 9id. per head ; 

in 1860-61, ^3, 14s. ojd.; and in 1870-71, 7s. 4jd. Thetfost 

of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of 
Ts. 2^d. per head, making a gross charge to Government in that 
year of;^s, 8s. 6jd. per prisoner. 

The Jail Manufactures and other work performed by the 
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hard-labour prisoners contribute but little towards the expense of 
the jail. In 1857-58 the receipts arising from the sale of prison 
manufactures, and the value of stock remaining on hand, 
amounted to ^^486, 19s. 8d., and the charges to £1^^, 4s. 3jd., 
showing an excess of receipts over charges of £20%^ 15s. 4|d., 
equal to an average earning of £2^ 9s. 9jd. by each prisoner 
employed in manufactures. In 1860-61 the receipts from sale of 
manufactures, and the value of stock left in liand at the end of the 
year, amounted to £<^6^^ 12s. id., and the charges to ;^625, los. 
9d,, leaving an exicess of receipts over charges of £zz^9 is. 4d. ; 
average earning by each prisoner employed on manufactures, £1, 
19s. 9^d. In 1870-71 the receipts from jail manufactures amounted 
to ;;^i 238, 5s. 3d., and the charges connected with them to £^2*]^ 
4s. io|d. j excess of receipts over charges, £5119 os. 4jd ; average 
earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures, £^9 os. 5|d. 

In 1872, the total cost of jail maintenance, exclusive of charges for 
buildings, repairs, and the whole manufacturing department, amounted 
to ;£iS 57, 17s. iijd. pet annum, or £s, 2s. 6d. per prisoner; of 
which diet expenditure was debited with £728; 15s. 3d., or £2, 
8s. 7^d. per prisoner, and the jail office establishment with £6^2, 
IS. ajd., or £^9 2s. lojd. per prisoner. The cost of buildings and 
repairs was ;^295, 9s. 3d. The expenditure in the manufacturing 
department was ^835, 5s. 4d., and the remittances to the treasury 
on account of sale of articles manufactured in the jail was 1100, 
i2s. 3fd. ; leaving a net profit for the year of £26$, 6s. ii2d., or a 
profit per individual prisoner sentenced to labour of 19s. iid., and 
per manufacturing prisoner of £19 14s. 7jd. Of the total average 
number of prisoners in 1872, 10 were employed as convict warders, 
33 as jail servants (cook, sweepers, etc.), 28 in garden cultivation, 
15 in gunny weaving, 13 in oil-pressing, 61 in string and twine 
making, 12 in carpet making, 24 in other manufactures, and ii 
under the Department of Public Works, 

Education Statistics. — Education of all kinds, but particularly 
primary education, has been very widely diffused in Pumiah District 
since twenty years ago, a most remarkable improvement having 
taken place in this respect within the last five years. This improve- 
ment is due to the recognition by Government of the existing village 
schools of the country, and the distribution to them of an adequate, 
but not too liberal, aid. The number of Government and aided 
schools has increased from i in 1856-57, to 6 in 1860-61 , 12 in 1870- 
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71, and 347 in 1874-75. The total number of pupils has risen from 
66 in 1856-57 to 319 in i86o-6i; it fell to 288 in 1870-71, and again 
rose to 8744 in 1874-75. There were also 183 private and unaided 
schools returned by the Inspector of Schools in 1874-75. These 
were subject to inspection, and were attended by an estimated number 
of 1781 pupils, the average number attending each school being 9. 

The following comparative tables (pp. 406 and 407), compiled from 
the Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 1 856-5 7, 1 860-61, 
1870-71, show the number of Government and aided schools in the 
District in each of these years, the number of pupils attending them, 
the cost of education to Government, and the amount realized by fees 
or from private sources. The greatly increased proportion of the 
cost of education borne by private contributions, which has risen 
from 8s. i|d. in 1856-57 to ;^io 78 , 17s. od. in 1874-75, tes- 
tifies to the general interest which is now being taken by the people 
themselves in the cause of education. The cost of schools to 
Government has increased from jC2T2, 9s. 3jd. to ;^i74i, ns. 6Jd. 
The most marked improvement is in the aided vernacular schools, 
which have risen from i in 1870-71 to 329 in 1874-75; while the 
scholars in the same period have increased from 9 to 8079. In 
1874-75 the number of Government and aided schools amounted to 
347, and the number of pupijs to 8744; of whom 5067 were Hindus, 
3667 Muhammadans, and 10 of other denominations not separately 
returned. Regarding the social status of the pupils, 33 belonged 
to the upper, 766 to the middle, and 7945 to the lower classes. 

The total number of Government, aided, and private schools 
in Pumiah District returned in 1874-75 by the Inspector of Schools, 
Behar Circle, amounted to 512, and the estimated number 
of pupils attending them was 9860 ; this would give i school 
to every 9*68 square miles of area,- and i to every 3349 of the 
population, attended by i student for every 174 of the population. 
Excluding the 7 girls’ schools, attended by 109 pupils, the result 
shows 505 schools for the male population, attended by 9751 boys. 
Taking the male population at 876,320, this gives i school for 
every 1735 males, and i boy attending school for every 89*87 of the 
male population. 

The tabular statement of schools in 1874-75 given on p. 408, 
supplied to me by the Inspector of Schools, exhibits the state of 
public instruction in a somewhat different form, and indicates the 
number of unaided schools and pupils in the District. 



Return of Government and Aided Schools in Purniah District for the Years 

1856 - 57 , 1860 - 61 , and 1870 - 71 . 
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Primary Education. — There has been a remarkable increase in 
the amount and quality of this order of education given in Fur- 
niah District during the five years ending 1875. The following 
figures are (Jprived from the Report of the Deputy-Inspector of 
Schools for the official year ending the 31st March 1875. On that 
date there were in the District 315 aided pdthsdlds^ 14 maktabs^ and 
7 girls* pdthsdlds^ attended by 7742 boys, 337 boys, and 109 girls 
respectively; the average daily attendance being 6772, 266, and 97 
respectively. At the close of the previous year there were 226 
pdthsdlds^ 25 maktabsj and 6 girls’ pdthsdlds^ so that in the short 
period of one year 124 pdthsdlds and 2 girls* schools had been 
established, of which 30 were newly founded, and 96 were old 
village schools to which aid had been given. During the same 
period, 37 pdthsdlds^ 9 maktabs^ and 1 girls’ school had been 
abolished on account of the falling off in attendance and the indif- 
ference of the cultivating classes to the education of their children. 
Of the above existing schools, there were in the Headquarters Sub- 
division 172 boys’ schools and i girls’ school; in the Ardriyd Sub- 
division there were 94 boys’ schools and 5 girls’ schools ; and in 
the Krishnaganj Subdivision there were 63 boys’ schools and i girls’ 
school. I'he distribution of these schools according to the police 
circles in which they were situated, and the languages taught in 
them, is as follows : — In the Headquarters police circle — Hindi, 47 
boys’ schools and i girls’ school ; total, 48. Amiir-Kdsbd — Hindi, 
33 boys’ schools; Bengali, 3 boys’ schools and no girls’ school; 
total, 36. Gondwdrd — Hindi, 18 boys’ schools and no girls’ school. 
Kadbi — Hindi, 29 boys’ schools ; Bengali, 4 boys’ schools and no 
girls* school ; total, 33, Manihdri — Hindi, 5 boys’ schools ; Ben- 
gali, 3 boys’ schools; total, 8. Damdahd — Hindi, 10 boys’ schools ; 
total, 10. Balrdmpur — Hindi, 9 boys’ schools; Bengali, ii boys’ 
schools; total, 20. Ardriyd — Hindi, 52 boys’ schools; Ilindiistani 
or Persian, i boys’ school and 3 girls’ schools; total, 56. Matiydri 
— Hindi, 18 boys’ schools and i* girls’ school ; total, 19. Rdniganj 
— Hindi, 23 boys’ schools ^ind i girls’ school ; total, 24. Krishna- 
gaijj — Hindi, 7 boys’ schools ; Bengali, i boys’ school ; Hinddstani 
or Persian, i boys’ school ; total, 9. Bahddurganj — Hindi, 22 boys’ 
schools; Hindustani or Persian, 6 boys’ schools and 3 girls’ schools; 
total, 31. Kdlidganj-5-Hindi, 16 boys’ schools; Bengali, 3 boys* 
schools; Hindustani or Persian, 3 boys* schools and 2 girls’ schools; 
total, 24. . Classed according to merit, they do not show a high 
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state of proficiency, only 26 pdthsdlds being ranked as good, 39 as 
fair, 82 as moderate, 131 as indifferent, and 58 as- bad. Of the 
total number of pupils before mentioned, 1550 boys and 9 girls 
could read and write easy sentences in their mother tongue. Still, 
the progress in numbers of pupils and regularity of attendance has 
been very great ; and it would seem from the educational reports 
that the matter and quality of instruction have improved also. The 
old village schools were held in the house of some leading man, a 
landholder or a merchant ; and the teacher was expected to devote 
his chief attention to the children of this man, who was his patron. 
A few boys were also admitted from outside ; but it is evident that 
many more reasons operated to prevent their attendance than in tKe 
case of a public school. The teacher also often performed other 
offices for his patron, and consequently the time of instruction varied 
much from one to another hour of the day, as well as in duration. 

Under the present system of supervision, combined with Govern- 
ment aid, there has been a great change. Registers of the attendance 
of pupils are regularly kept, and the boys are divided into classes. 
The gurus are obliged to teach from 6 J to 10 in the morning, and 
again from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. Measures have also been taken 
that during the slack period of the rainy season the teachers should 
improve themselves, either by attending the Normal School or by 
private studies. There were 97 aided pdthsdlds and 19 maktabSy 
with 2273 boys, on the 31st March 1873, before the pdthsdld system 
came into force. The number of aided primary schools at the close 
of the year 1874-75 was 336, with 8188 pupils, against 257 schools, 
attended by 5841 pupils, on the same day of the year 1873-74. 
In other words, the number of schools and of pupils attending them 
has increased by 220 schools and 5915 pupils respectively within the 
period of two years, and by 119 schools and 2346 pupils within the 
year 1874-75. The average daily attendance of pupils rose from 
4702 ^o 7095 within the latter period. 

It has been observed that in ail the primary schools, excepting 
those in the eastern parts of the District — that is, in police circles 
Manihdri, Kadbi, Balrdmpur, and Krishnaganj — Hindi-Kaithl is the 
only language taught ; except that in some of the pdthsdlds the writing 
of the Deva-Ndgarf character is also acquired. In such schools the 
teachers employed are trained men, from the middle vernacular and 
Pumiah normal schools. The language taught in pdthsdlds in the 
eastern part of the District is the corrupt form of mixed Hindi and 
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Bengali, spoken by the residents of those places. In all the pdth- 
sdlds within the limits of the Aririyd Subdivision, Hindi-Kaithi is 
taught ; but there are 5 pdthsdlds in which Deva-Ndgari has been also 
introduced. ^ In the schools within the jurisdiction of the Krishna- 
ganj Subdivision, the Hindi, Bengali, Persian, and Hindustani 
languages are all taught, according to the wants of different local 
communities. Besides these languages, arithmetic up to simple 
division, practical bdzdr accounts, including khatidbikti or book- 
keeping by single entry, and mensuration on the native system, are 
practised. 

The total expenditure during 1874-75 on all primary schools 
amounted to ;;^98i, 19s. i^d. contributed by Government, and 
i2s. lojd. derived from private subscriptions. The average 
annual grant in aid to each primary school was £2^ i8s. sjd. from 
Government, in addition to £2^ is. from private sources. 
The Government grant to teachers was reduced or raised according 
to the efficiency of the schools, and the amount of their private 
income. At the end of 1875, in the Headquarters Subdivision, 
there were 10 schools receiving grants in aid at the rate of 10s. a 
month, 2 schools at the rate of 9s. a month, 14 at the rate of 8s. 
a month, ^ at the rate of 7s., 121 at the rate of 6s., 14 at the rate 
of 5s., 2 at the rate of 4s., and i school at 3s. a month. In the 
Ardriyd Subdivision, there were 2 schools receiving grants in aid 
at the rate of los. a month, 3 at the rate of 8s., 2 at the rate of 7s., 

36 at the rate of 6s., i school at 5s. 6d. a month, 23 at 5s., 23 at 
4s., and 4 at 3s. a month, In the Krishnaganj Subdivision, there 
were 12 schools receiving grants in aid at the rate of los. a month, 
20 at the rate of 8s., 23 at the rate of 6s., 2 schools at 5s., and 
6 at 4s. a month. In the whole District, there were 24 schools 
receiving grants in aid of los. a month, 2 receiving 9s. a month, 

37 receiving' 8s., 10 receiving 7s., 180 receiving 6s., i receiving 
5s. 6d., 39 receiving 5s., 31 receiving 4s., and 5 schools re^ceiving 
3s. a month. The late of aid to the girW pdthsd/ds is one rupee 
or 2S. for every five girls attending. 

Of the aggregate number of pupils in the aided primary schools, 
4702 were Hindus, of whom 20 belonged to the upper classes, 380 
to the middle, and 302 to the lower classes; and 3486 were 
Muhammadans, of whom ii, 166, and 3309 belonged respectively 
to the upper, middle, and lower classes. 

There were 4318 boys who paid from i to 4 dmds or i Jd. to 6d. 
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a month to the gurus^ according to previous custom, independent 
of the salary received by the gurus from Government. A large 
number of the villagers, however, have withdrawn their support, 
and others have reduced the amount of fees which they J)efore paid, 
since the grant-in-aid system has been applied. 

In the Headquarters Subdivision there were 50 certificated 
teachers, and 125 employed without a certificate — total, 175 ; in the 
Ardriyd Subdivision there were 23 certificated teachers, and 80 
employed without a certificate — total, 103; in the Krishnaganj 
Subdivision there lyere 16 certificated teachers, and 48 employed 
without a certificate — total, 64. Total number of teachers in 
Purniah District, 342. Of these, 35 were classified as good, 39 as 
93 as moderate, 122 as indifferent, and 53 as bad. 

During the year 1874-75 there were 66 houses built or made 
over to schools by the zaminddrs and others who took an interest 
in education; and there were at the end of the year 166 houses 
for the accommodation of the pdthsdld boys, of which 53 are in 
the Headquarters Subdivision, 65 in Ardriyd, and 48 in Krish- 
naganj. 

Educaiional Census. — The following paragraphs give the results 
of an Educational Census carried out in two large villages in each 
Subdivision of the District. In one of the villages in each Sub 
division a school had been for some time in existence, and the other 
had no such educational advantages. 

Purniah Subdivision. — Belgachf, in pargand Pumiah, which has 
an aided primary school. Population of the village, according to 
the Census of 1872 — 400 men, 430 women, 223 boys, 169 girls; 
total, 1222. Number of children of school-going age — that is, 
above six years and under sixteen — 169 boys, 76 girls; total, 272. 
Number of children actually attending school — 28 boys. Number of 
population who, without having attended school regularly, can read 
or write any language, or can count — 44 men, 4 boys ; total, 48. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindf — 
44 men, 3 boys ; total, 47. Barsaund, inpargand •’Pumidh, in which 
there is no school. Population of the village according to the Census 
of 1872 — 182* men, 218 women, 82 boys, 61 girls; total, 543, 
Number of children of school-going age — that is, above six years 
and under sixteen — 106 boys, 46 girls; total, 152. Number of 
population who, without having attended school regularly, can read 
or write any language, or can count— 23 men, 9 boys; total, 32 
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Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi 
— 23 men, 9 boys ; total, 32. 

Ardrtyd Subdivision . — Basditi, in pargand Pumiah, which has an 
aided primary school. Population of the village according to the 
Census of 1872 — 715 men, 761 women, 383 boys, 261 girls; total, 
2120. Number of children of school-going age — 246 boys, 145 girls ; 
total, 391. Number of children actually attending any school — 41 
hoys, 5 girls; total, 46- Number of population who, without having 
attended school regularly, can read or write any language, or can 
count — 57 men, 10 boys; total, 67. Number of residents in the 
village who can read and write Hindi — 47 men, 10 boys ; total, 57. 
'Tamghiti, in pargand Pumiah, in which there is no school. Popula- 
tion of the village according to the Census of 1872 — 209 men, 236 
women, 126 boys, 92 girls; total, 663. Number of children of school- 
going age — 76 boys, 4 1 girls ; total, 117. N umber of children actually 
attending any school — 5 boys. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read or write any language, or 
can count — 9 men, 2 boys; total, ii. Number of residents in the 
village who can read and write Hindi — 3 men. 

Krishfiaqanj Khajri, in pargand Surjyapur, which 

has an aid 2d primary school. Population of the village according 
to the Census of 1872 — 842 men, 867 women, 397 boys, 302 girls ; 
total, 2408. Number of children of school-going age, 163 boys, 58 
girls ; total, 221, Number of children actually attending any school 
— 32 boys. Number of population who, without having attended 
school regularly, can read and write, or can count — 68 men, 6 boys, 
I girl ; total, 75. Number of residents in the village who can read 
and wiite Hindi — 55 men, i boy; total, 56. Chakdlid, in pargand 
Badaur, in which there is no school. Population of the village 
according to the Census of 1872—72 men, 78 women, 52 boys, 41 
girls; total, 243. Number of children of school-going age— 39 
boys, 14 girls; total, 53. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read and write any language, 
or can count — 12 men, *3 boys; total, 15. Number of residents 
in the village who can read and write Hindi— 5 men. 

Postal Statistics show a rapid increase in the* use of the Post 
Office in Pumiah District of late years. In 1861-62 the total 
revenue derived from cash collections from the public, exclusive 
of the account kept of revenue derived from official correspondence, 
amounted to ;^^437i 12s. iid., and the total expenditure to 
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4S. 5^d. There is no information to show the amount of the sales 
of postage stamps. In 1865-66 the total postal revenue, exclusive 
of official correspondence, amounted to ^£*648, t8s. lojd., and the 
expenditure to ^^2479, 2|d. In 1870-71, exclusive of official 

correspondence, the revenue amounted to ;^33S8, 6s. 9|d., and the 
expenditure to ;^63i8, 14s. id. Within these ten years, therefore, 
both the revenue and the expenditure increased more than sixfold. 
The number of letters, etc. despatched in 1870-71 is not available. 
Excluding parcels, a total of 172,344 letters, newspapers, and books 
was received in 1870-7 1, against a total of 97,078 in 1861-62 ; show- 
ing an increase of 75,266, or 77-5 per cent, during the ten years. 

Postal Statistics of Purniah Districi’ for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 
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Administrative Divisions. — For adhiinistrative purposes, Pur- 
niah is divided into the three following Subdivisions. The popula- 
tion statistics are taken from the Appendix Statements lA and iB 
to the Census Report for 1872. The administrative figures are 
taken from a Report specially furnished by the Collector, and refer 
to the year 1870-71. 

The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision occupies a total area 
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of 2572 square miles, with 2634 villages or townships, and 157,733 
houses : total population, 773,310; of whom 536,243, or 69*3 per 
cent, are Hindus; 235,603, or 30*5 per cent, Muhammadans; 354 
Christians ;«and mo, or *2 per cent, people belonging to other 
denominations not classified separately. Proportion of males of 
all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 50-3 per cent 
Average density of the population, 301 persons to the square mile; 
average number of villages per square mile, 1*02; averagei^number 
of persons per village or township, 294 ; average number of houses 
per square mile, 61 ; average number of inmates per house, 4*9. 
The Subdivision comprises the seven police circles {thdndi) of Pur- 
niah, Damdahd, Gondwdrd, Manihdri, Kadbi, Balrdmpur, and Amdr- 
Kdsbd. In 1870-71 it contained 5 magisterial and revenue courts. 
The regular police consisted of a total number of 333 officers and 
men, and a rural police or village watch (ckauMddrs) of 3236 men. 
The total cost of administration, police, and chauktddrs (village 
police) was estimated at ^^29,072, 8s. 2|d. 

Arariva Subdivision was formed on the ist November 1864. It 
covers a total area of 1045 square miles, with 680 villages or town- 
ships,, 67,241 houses, and a total population of 377,055 souls; of 
whom 267,963, or 71*1 per cent, are Hindus ; 108,216, or 287 per 
cent, Muhammadans; 48 Christians; and 828, or '2 percent, of 
other denominations not sp%rified in the Census Report Propor- 
tion of males of all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 
50*4 per cent Average density of population, 361 persons per 
square mile ; average number of villages or townships, *65 per square 
mile; average number ofpersons per village or township, 554; average 
number of houses per square mile, 64 ; average number of inmates 
per house, 5*6. The Subdivision comprises the three police 
circles or thdnds of Arariyd, Rdniganj, and Matiydri. In 1870-71 
there was one magisterial and revenue court; a regular police 
foidk consisting of a total number of 84 officers and men, and a 
rural police or village watch of 1289 chauMddrs. The Collector 
returned the total cost «)f administration, police, and chaukiddrs 
at ”s. i|d. 

Krishnaganj Subdivision was formed on the 17 th December 
1845. I* occupies an area of 1340 square miles, with 865 villages 
or townships, 88,473 houses, and a total population of 564,430 
souls; of whom 217,803, or 38*6 per cent., are Hindus; 346,330, 
or 61-4 per cent., Muhammadans; i is a Christian; and 296 are 
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of other denominations not separately classified. Proportion of 
males of all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 52*6 per 
cent Average density of population, 421 per square mile; average 
number of villages per square mile, *65 ; average number of persons 
per village or township, 653 ; average number of houses per square 
mile, 66; average number of inmates per house, 6*4. The Sub- 
division comprises the three police circles or tMnds of BahAdurganj, 
Krishnaganj, and Kilidganj. In 1870-71 it contained one magis- 
terial and revenue court The regular police consisted of a total 
number of 99 officers and men, and a village watch of 2553 
chaukiddrs. The Collector returned the total cost of administration, 
police, and chaukiddrs at ;^ii,5t2, i6s. id. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following list of the Fiscal Divisions or 
pargands forming the District of Pumiah is compiled from statistics 
published by the Board of Revenue and the returns of the Revenue 
Survey, corrected by comparison with the figures registered in the 
local CollectoratQ. The discrepancies amongst these authorities 
are comparatively few and unimportant I believe that generally the 
information deduced from them regarding the acreage and number 
of estates is correct. The population is only approximate ; it is 
calculated on the basis of the number of persons to the square mile 
in the police division within which the pargand is entirely, or for 
the most part, situated. In the case ©f large pargands contained 
in two or more police divisions, I have taken the average of the 
populations in each. The information regarding the jurisdiction 
of the Criminal and Civil Courts was obtained directly from 
the presiding officers. Where a pargand lies partly in one Sub- 
division and partly in another, I have usually mentioned the court 
to which the larger portion of it is subordinate. The returns ob- 
tained under Act x. of 1871, for the assessment of a cess for the 
maintenance of roads and communications, has supplied me with 
information concerning the number and size of the estates in chief, 
and of subordinate tenures of several degrees, and the total rental of 
the different classes of rayati or cultivating holdings. In a previous 
Section on Land Tenures, I have pointed out that the assessments 
on which these figures are founded seem to err in falling short of 
the probable annual value. The Act, however, has provided that 
landlords will be debarred from claiming higher rates of rent than 
those stated to be payable to them by their tenantry in the returns 
filed by them under the operation of the Road Cess Act. 
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(1) Asja covers an area of 81,855 acres, or 127-90 square 

miles j with 9 estates ; land revenue, 1 average rate of assess- 

ment, xxd. an acre; estimated population, 51,288 ; Magistrate's and 
Munsifs Cqprts at Pumiah town. At the present time it may be 
assumed that four-fifths of the pargand are under cultivation. The 
returns under the Road Cess Act show that there is i estate pa)dng 
revenue on a rental exceeding ;;^5ooo a year, i on a rental exceed- 
ing ;^io a year, 7 on rentals of less than 10 a year, and i revenue- 
free estate, with a rental between and ^£50 sl year. One estate 
pays more than j£tooo 2 l year in revenue, and 8 pay less than j^io. 
In this pargand there are — i subordinate tenure of the first degree 
valued at between j^Soo and ^1000 a year, 16 between 

and ;^5oo, 7 between ;^5o and ;£ioo, ii between ;^io and 
;^5o, and 104 valued at less than ;^io a year. There are 4 
under-tenures of the second degree, valued at between ;^ioo and 
j£Soo a year, x between j£s^ and ;^ioo, and 2 between ^10 
and ;^5o. There are no subordinate tenures of the third or lower 
degrees. There are 8 raj^ati or cultivating holdings paying more than 
:£jo a. year, and yielding a total rental of £^20^ 8s. od. ; 69 paying 
rent at between and ;^io a year, and yielding a rental of 
;^495, 4s. od. ; 455 paying rent at between £2 and a year, 
and yielding a rental of ;^i22i, 4&. od. ; 308^ paying rent between 
I os. and and yielding a rental of od. ; 11,489 

paying rent less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of ;^i662, 
i6s. od. Total rental of the pargand^ 2s. od. 

(2) Badaur covers an area of 189,352 acres, or 295-86 square 

miles; with 78 estates; land revenue, ;^84i4; average rate of 
assessment, lojd, an acre; estimated population, 106,214; Magis- 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at 
Husiinganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there 
are 2 estates paying revenue on rentals exceeding ;£‘io,ooo a year, 
19 on rentals exceeding ^10 a year, and 28 on •rentals of less 
than a year ; there are also 5 revenue-free estates with rentals 
between ;:^io and ;^5o a year, and 16 valued at less than j£\o a 
year. Two estates pay more than ^1000 a year in revenue, i pays 
xnore than ;£^io, and 46 pay less than In this pargand there 

are 2 subordinate tenures of the first degree valued at between 
;^iooo and ;^5ooo, 2 between ^.nd j^^iooo, 29 between 

;^ioo and ;^5oo, 31 between ;^5o and ;^ioo, 108 between ;^io 
and ;^5o, and 422 valued at less than £10 a year. Of the second 
' VOL, XV. 2 D 
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4 are valued at between £ioo and ;£’soo a year, 13 at 
between ;£5o and ;£ioo, $8 at between ;^io and £$0^ and 130 
at less than ;£io. Of the third degree, i is valued at between 
j^ioo and ;£5oo, 7 are valued at between £10 aiid ;£5o, and 
II at less than £10. Of the fourth degree, i is valued at between 
^ro and ^^50 a year, and 2 are valued at less than ;^io a year. 
There are no subordinate tenures of the fifth or lower degrees. 
There are 77 raya^i or cultivating holdings of more than £10 a 
year, and yielding a total rental of £1153, i6s. od. ; 394 paying 
rent at between £5 and £jo a year, and yielding a rental of 
;;^a5ii, I2S. od . ; 1477 paying rent at between £2 and £s a year, 
and yielding a rental of ;^4220, 18s. od. ; 6177 paying rent at 
between los. and £2 a year, and yielding a rental of ;^75ir ; and 
18,516 paying less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of ;£'343o, 
2s. od. Total rental of the pargand^ £\%fi2*iy 8s. od. 

(3) Bhaura occupies an area of 26 acres, or 0*04 of a square mile, 
with I estate \ land revenue, £ i, 6s. od. ; average rate of assess- 
ment, IS. an acre; estimated population, 9; Magistrate’s and 
Munsifs Courts at Hus^inganj. There are no agricultural statistics 
for this small Fiscal Division derived from the Survey records. The 
proportion of cultivated land to waste may be assumed to be the 
same as in pargand Badaur — that is, in the proportion of 3 to i. The 
pargand consists of a single estate, valued at less than £10 a year, 
to which there are no tenures or cultivating holdings subordinate. 

(4) Burigangal covers an area of 6552 acres, or-io‘24 square 
miles; with 5 estates; land revenue, ;^i22, 14s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 4^d. an acre; estimated population, 1211; Magis- 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, Munsifs Court at Hus^in- 
ganj. The return under the Road Cess Act shows that there is i 
estate paying revenue on a rental between 100 and £$00 a year, i 
on a rental between ;^5o and ;^ioo a year, 2 pay on rentals between 
£10 and ;^sd a year, and r pays on a rental of less than £10 a 
year ; there are no revenue-free estates. One estate pays more than 
£50 a year in revenue, 2 pay more than ;^io, and 2 less than ;^io. 

, T^e is one subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at 
£100 and £500^ i at between ;^5o and £iooy 2 are 
valued at between £10 and £30, and ii at less than a year. 
There are 7 subordinate tenures of the second degree valued at 
less than ^10 a year, and no subordinate tenures of the third or 
lower degrees. There is one rayati or cultivating tenure paying 
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a rent of more than £10 a year, and gelding a total rental of £16^ 
8s- od. ; I paying between £$ and £10, and yielding a rental 
^ £Sy od. ; 4 pay between £2 and £s, and yield a rental 
of ;£ro, 2% od. ; 92 pay a rent of between los. and £2^ and yield 
a rental of £^t, 12& od. ; and 1312 pay less than los. a year, and 
yield a rental of £220, 4s. od. Total rental of the pargand^ 
£3^0- I 

(5) Chak Dilawari occupies an area of 24,553 acres, or 38*36 
square miles ; with 5 estates ; land revenue, £513, i6s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, 5d. an acre; estimated population, 8285 ; Magis- 
trate's and Mumifs Courts at Krishnaganj. No part of this pargand 
was measured \3ykhasrd^ and the Survey maps do not contain details 
regarding cultivated and uncultivated lands, ^he return under the 
Road Cess Act shows that there are 4 estates paying revenue on 
rentals exceeding £1002. year, while one pays on a rental less than 
;^io a year; there are no revenue -free estates in this division. 
Three estates pay more than £too a year in revenue, i pays more 
than ;^io, and i less than £xq a year. There is i subordinate tenure 
of the ’first degree valued at between ;^ioo and j^soo a year, and 
I under-tenure of the second degree valued at between £100 and 
£500 ; there are no under-tenures of the third or lower degrees. 
Nine rajfd^i or cultivating holdings pay more than £10 a. year, and 
yield a total rental of £230, 14s. od. ; 8 pay between £$ and £10 
a year, and yield a rental of £449 12s. od. 64 pay between £2 and 
£$, and yield a rental of £i96y 6s, od. ; 353 pay between los. aiid 
£2 a year, and yield a rental of ;i^^4iS, 12s. od. ; and 1877 pay less 
than los. a year and yield a rental of ;^266, i8s. od Total rental 
of the pargand^ £^^54^ 2s. od. 

(6) Dilawarpur covers an area of 14,233 acres, or 22*24 square 
miles ; with 3 estates'; land revenue, ;£^693, 6s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, ii|d. an acre; estimated population, 4803 ; Magis- 
trate’s and Munsifs Courts at Husdinganj. No measurement was 
made by khasrd in this pargand. The return under the Road Cess 
Act shows r estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding £10 2^ 
year, and i estate paying more than £10 in revenue. There is i 
subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at between £10 and 
£$o a year, and 2 are valued at less than ;^io a year. One ruyati 
or cultivating tenure pays between £2 a.nd£5 a year, and yields a 
rental of;^2, i8s. od. ; 22 pay rent between los. and ;^2ayear, 
anc^yield a total rental of;^24, 4s. od.; and 14 pay less than los. a 
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year, and yield a rental of as. od. Total rental of the pargattd, 
4S. od. 

(7) Dharmpur covers an area of 756>535 acres, or 1182-06 square 

miles; with 453 estates; land revenue, ;^23,i43, 2s. od.; average 
rate of assessment, 7id. an acre ; estimated population, 265,963 ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at the Headquarters Station and 
at Ardriyl The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there 
is I estate paying revenue on a rental of ;^io,ooo a year, 2 pay on 
rentals exceeding ^£^5000 a year, 6 on rentals exceeding ;£^ioo a year, 
6 on rentals exceeding ;£so a year, 128 on rentals exceeding ;;^io 
a year, and 291 on rentals of less than ;^io a year. There is i 
revenue-free estate with a rental between ;^5o SLnd^^ioo a year, 7 
have rentals between ;;^io and ;£5o a year, and 44 have less than 
^10 a year ; 5 estates pay revenue* or rent directly to the Collector, 
valued at less than ;^io a year, and 5 estates, of which the land 
revenue has been redeemed, are valued at less than 10 a year. 
One estate pays more than 10,000 a year in revenue, i more than 
;^iooo, 3 more than 100, 2 more than ;^5o, 34 more than ; 
393 P^y less than j^io a year, and 5 under j£io a year pay direct 
to the Collector. In this pargand there are— 2 subordinate tenures 
of the first degree valued at between ^1000 and £5000 a year, 
I at between £^000, 63 at between ;^ioo and ;^Soo, 

55 at between ;^5o and 100, 113 at between ;^io and ;£5o, and 
2808 at less than ;^io a year. There are’ 13 under-tenures of 
the second degree valued at between ;;^ioo and £500 a year, 7 at 
between ;^5o and ;^ioo, n at between ;^io and ;;^5o, and 16 at 
less than £10 sl year. There are 57 rayaH or cultivating holdings 
paying more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of 

i8s. od. ; 177 pay between £$ and ;i^io a year, and yield a rental 
of I2S. od. ; 1410 pay rent at between ;^2 and £5, and 

yield a rental of £4011, 2s. od, ; 9695 pay between los. and £2 
rent, and yield a rental of ;^9059, 2s. od. ; and 30,947 pay less 
than I os. a year, and yield a rental of ;£^S239, 2 s. od. Total rental 
of the pargand^ ;£2o,438, i6s. od. « 

(8) Fathipur SiNGHiA covers an area of 149J03 acres, or 233*91 
square miles; with 206 estates; land revenue, ;^4ioi, 6s. od. ; 
average rate of assessment, 6|d. an acre; estimated population, 
101,283 ; Magistrate’s mA Munsifs Courts at Ardriyi and Krishna- 
ganj. The Road Cess Act returns show that. there are 2 estates 
paying revenue on rentals exceeding ;^iooo a year, 10 on rentals 
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exceeding ;^ioo, 17 on rentals exceeding ;^so, 105 on rentals 
exceeding ;£‘ro, and 73 on rentals of less than ;^io a year. There 
is I revenue-free estate with a rental of between ;^xoo and jCsoo a 
year; of g, the rental is between ;£‘so and ;^ioo a year; of 4, 
between ;^io andj^’so a year; and of 3 it is less than a year. 
One estate pays revenue or rent directly to the Ccfllector, valued at 
less than ;^io a year. Two estates pay more than ;^iooo a year 
in revenue, i pays more than j£^oo, 4 more than;^So, 37 more 
than;£‘io, and 163 less than a year; i estate pays revenue 
directly to the CoUdfctor, valued at less than ;^io a year. There 
is I subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at between 
Z^Soo and j{^iooo a year, 18 are valued between ;^ioo and 
;£’Soo, 5 at between j^so and ;^ioo, 67 "at between ;^io and 
and 163 at less than j£io a year. There is i subordinate 
tenure of the second degree valued at between ;^ioo and ;^soo 
a year, 18 are valued at between and j£so, and 34 at less 
than ;^io a year. There are 291 or cultivating holdings 

paying more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of 
333 paying between and ;^io, and yielding a rental of ;^2i5i, 
i6s. od. ; 1041 paying between ^2 and and yielding a rental 
of ^2591, los. od. ; 1437 paying between los. and ^2, and yield- 
ing a rental of ;^i7Si, as. od, ; and 1013 paying less than los. a 
year, and yielding a reiltj^l of ;£‘2i5, 14s. od. Total rental of the 
pargand, ;£‘i 2,827, as. od, 

(9) Garari covers an area of 66,491 acres, or 103*89 square 

miles; with 26 estates; land revenue, ;£^I426, 4s. i Jd. ; average 
rate of assessment, 5j^d. an acre; estimated population, 44,049; 
Magistrate's and Mumifs Courts at the Headquarters Station and 
at Ardriyd. The valuation returns obtained under the Road Cess 
Act ate given under pargand Dharmpur. ^ 

(10) Garhi occupies an area of 28,804 acres, or 45*01 square 
miles; with 4 estates; land revenue, ;£^2io; average rate of assess- 
ment, ifd. an acre ; estimated population, 10,802 ; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show — i estate paying 
revenue on a rental exceeding ;£‘soo a yeat^ i on a rental exceeding 
;^io a year, and" 2 on rentals less than j£io 0. year. One estate 
pays more than £100 a year in revenue, and 3 pay less than 10 
a year. There are 2 subordinate tenures of the first degree valued 
at between ;£^ioo and;^5oo a year, and 2 at less than ;^io a year. 
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There are 3 rayati or cultivating holdings paying rent between £$ 
and ^lo a year, and yielding a total rental of £1^^ as. od. ; 13 pay- 
ing rent between £2 and £s, and yielding a rental of ;^3S, 8s. od. ; 
156 paying rent between los. and £2^ and yielding % rental of 
2S. od.; and 5330 paying rent of less than los., and yielding a 
rental of ;^289, od. Total rental of this pargand^ ;^494> i6s. od. 

(11) Hatanda covers an area of 55,541 acres, or 8678 square 
miles; with 12 estates; land revenue, ;^4oo5, 18s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. sjd. an acr^; estimated population, 26,207 i 
Magistrate's Court at the Headquarters Statiorf, Munsifs Court at 
Husiinganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there 
are 2 estates paying revenue on a renul exceeding;^ 100 a year, 5 
on a rental valued at less than ;£‘io a year, and 2 revenue-free estates 
paying rentals between £\o and £^ a year. Seven estates pay less 
than £10 2i year in revenue. No under-tenures exist in this division. 
Of the rayaii or cultivating holdings, 4 pay more than ;;^io a year, 
and yield a total rental of £6Sy 10& od. ; 5 pay between £^ and 
;^io, and 3neld a rental of ^5, 8s. od. ; 61 pay between £2 and 
£5, and yield a rental of ;^i74, i8s. od. ; 298 pay between los. 
and £2, and yield a rental of ^£*294, i8s. od. ; and 282 pay less 
than I os. a year, and yield a rental of ^^64, i8s. od. Total rental 
of the pargandy £6^8y aas. od. 

(12) Haveli Purniah covers an area of 498,436 acres, or 778*81 
square miles; with 150 estates; land revenue, ;^i5,355, 2s. od. ; 
average rate of assessment, 7^d. an acre; estimated population, 
330,215; Magistrate's, Judge's, and Munsifs Courts at the Head- 
quarters Station. The Road Cess Act returns show that i estate pays 
revenue on a rental exceeding ;^io,ooo, 1 on a rental exceeding 
;^Soo, 2 on rentals exceeding ;^ioo, 7 on rentals of more than 
;^5o. 48 on renjtals of over j;^io, and 94 on rentals of less than £\o 
a year. There is i revenue-free estate with a rental of between 
;^ioo and ;^5oo a year, 9 with rentals of to ;^so, and 6 with 
rentals of less than ;;^io a year. There is also i estate paying 
revenue directly to the Collector, valued at between £50 and 
;^ioo a year. One estate pays more than 0,000 a year in 
revenue, 2 pay more thfin £100, i pays more than ^£’50, 17 pay 
more than ;;^io, and 132 less than ^10 a year; while i estate, 
valued at between ;^io and £$0 a year, pays revenue directly to 
the Collector. There are 5 subordinate tenures of the first degree 
valued at between ;^iooo and ^^5000 a year, 18 at between £500 
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and jQiooo^ iii at between £100 and 3^ between ;^5o 

and ^100, 100 at between £10 and ;^5o, and 2313 at less than 
;;^io a year. There is i subordinate tenure of the second degree 
valued at between ;£’iooo and £5000 a year, 2 are valued at 
between ^500 and ^^looo, 42* at between £100 and £500, 28 at 
between ;^so and ;i^ioo, 64 at between ;^io.and ^50, and 59 at 
less than 10 a year. Of the third degree there are 5 subordinate 
tenures valued at between £100 and £500 a year, 7 at between 
£^0 and £100 a year, 16 at between £10 and £^q a year, and 
10 at less than ;^io a year. Th^re are 44^ rayafi or cultivating 
tenures paying more than a year, and yielding a total rental of 
;^89 i 8, i 6 s . od. ; 817 paying between £$ and ;^io, and yielding 
a rental of £SA 73 1 3393 paying between and £$, and yielding 
a rental of ^^7944, i6s. od . ; 13,613 paying between los. and £2^ 
and yielding a rental of 17,926, 8s. od. ; and 49,800 paying less 
than los. a year, and yielding a rental of ;^i3,i28, 2s. od. Total 
rental of the pargandy ^^53,385, 2s. od. 

(13) Kai^a covers an area of 87,848 acres, or 137*26 square miles ; 
with 13 estates; land revenue,* £2*]i\y 14s. od. ; average .rate of 
assessment, 7^d. an acre; estimated population, 50,100; Magistrate's 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Mun^s Cdbrt at Hiisdin* 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there are 2 
estates paying revenue' on ^rentals exceeding ;£^iooo a year, 4 on 
rentals exceeding ;^io a year, and 4 on rentals valued at less than 
£10 a, year. There is i revenue-free estate ■with a rental of between 
;^io and 50 a year, and i paying revenue directly to the Collector 
on a rental valued at between ^10 and £$0 a yep. Two estates 
pay more than ;^iooo a year in revenue, and 8 pay less than ;^io 
a year; i pays direct to Collector more than ;^io in revenue. 
There is i under-tenure of the first degree valued at between 
;^iooo and ;;^5o6o a year, 16 are valued at between ;^ioo 
and ;^5oo a year, 7 are valued at between ;^5o and ;3^ioo, 
8 at between £10 and £$0^ and 192 at less than £10 a year. 
Of the second degree there are 7 sub-tenures, valued at between 
;^ioo and ;;^5oo a year, 9 valued at between ;^5o and ;^ioo, 17 
between ;^io and ;^5o, 6 valued at less than ;£“io a year. Of 
the rayaH or cultivating holdings, 4 pay more than ;^io a year, and 
yield a total rcntal.of ;^49, i8s. od. ; 25 pay between ^^5 and £iOy 
and yield a rental of £iS99 od. ; 235 pay between £2 and £ 5, 
and yield a rental of ;£‘7i4, 6s. od. ; 2918 pay between los. and 
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£2, and yield a rental o{£2^Z(^, 8s. od. ; and 8636 pay less than 
los. ayear, and yield a rental of ^i873» Total rental of 

the fargand, £SSZ^9 od. 

(14) Kankjol covers an area of i 94>324 acres, or 3^3*64 square 
miles; with 23 estates ; land revenue, ;^3875, 2s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 4jd, an acre ; estimated population, 72,873 ; Magis- 
trate's Court at the Headquarters Station, Honorary Magistrate's 
Court at Manshdi, and Munsif's Court at Husdinganj. According to 
the Road Cess returns, there are 2 estates paying revenue on rentals 
exceeding £1000 a year, i pays on a rental exceeding ;^Soo a year, 
3 pay on rentals exceeding ;^ioo, 2 on rentals exceeding;^ 10, and 
16 on rentals of less than £10 sl year. One estate pays more than 
jj^iooo a year in revenue, i pays more than £500, 3 pay more than 
^100, I pays more than ;^so a year, and 18 pay less than £jo a 
year in revenue. Of the under-tenures of the first degree, there are 
3 valued at between £500 and ;^iooo a year, 9 at between ;^ioo 
and ;^Soo, 4 valued at between £50 and £100, 17 valued at 
between ;;^io and ;^So, anji 125 valued at less than a year. 
Of the second degree,'there are 2 valued at between ;^ioo and 
£500 a year, 3 valued at between ;^5o and ;^ioo, 7 valued at 
between £10 and £50, and 48 valued at less than ;;^io a year. 
Of the third degree, there is i valued at between and £100 a 
year, while 4 are valued at between ;;^io and £50 a year. There 
are no under-tenures of any lower degrees. Of the raya/t or culti- 
vating holdings, 17 pay more than ;;^io a year, and yield a 
total rental of £365, 8s. od. a year ; 35 pay between £$ and 
;;^io a year, and yield a rental of £227, 6s. od. ; 221 pay between 
£2 and £5, and yield a rental of £703, 8s. od. ; 2756 pay between 
los. and £2, and yield a rental of £2562, i6s. od. ; and 18,138 
pay less than los. a year, yielding a rental of ;^244i, 8s. od. Total 
rental of the pargand^ ^^6300, 6s. od. 

(15) Kasimpur contains an area of 5278 acres, or 8*25 square 
miles; with 7 estates; l^nd revenue, £14^, 4s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 6|d. an acre; estimated 4)opulati6n, 2318; Magis- 
trate's Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at 
Husainganj. The Road Cess Report shows that there was i estate 
paying revenue on a rental exceeding £10 a year, and i estate 
paying less than ;^io in revenue per annum. No under-tenures 
or rayatl holdings exist in this pargand, 

(16) Katiyar covers an area of 66,464 acres, or 103*83 square 
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miles ; with 9 estates ; land revenue, 2s. od. ; average rate of 

assessment, 4d. an acre; estimated population, 37,905 ; Magistrate's 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdln- 
ganj. Th| Road Cess Act returns show that there are 2 estates paying 
revenue on rentals exceeding ;^iooo a year, i on a rental exceed- 
a year, 8 on rentals pf less than ;^io a year, and 
I revenue-free estate with a rental less than ;^io a year. 
Two estates pay more than ;^Soo in revenue, and 9 pay less 
than ;^io. There are 4 under-tenures of the first degree valued 
at between ;^ioo and ;£^Soo a year, 8 valued at between ;^io 
;;^5o, and 83 valued at less than ;^io a year. There is 
one under-tenure of the second degree valued at between 
^^nd a year, 3 are valued at between ;^io and ;^5o, and i 

at less than ;;^io a year, pf the rayati or cultivating holdings, 
21 pay more than J[^\o a year, and yield a totaVrental of;^34o, i6s. 
od. ; 44 pay between and a year, and yield a rental of 
;^3oo ; 202 pay between j£2 and ;^5, and yield a rental of ;^489, 
i8s. od. ; . 995 pay between los. an^i ^2^ and yield a rental of 
;^9i4, 14s. od. j and 13,785 pay less than 10s. a year, and yield 
a rental of ;^634. Total rental of the pargandy ;£^2679, 8s. od. 

(17) Kholra covers an area of 55x1 acres*, or 8*61 square miles ; 
with I estate ; land revenue, ^£^343 ; average rate of assessment, 
IS. 3d. an acre ; estimated population, 2066 ; Magistrate's Court at 
the Headquarters Station, Munsifs Court at Husdinganj. The 
report under the Road Cess Act shows that i estate pays revenue 
on a rental exceeding ;;^^Soo, and i on a rental of more than ;^ioo 
per annum in revenue. There are lo under-tenures of the first 
degree valued at less than J[,\o a year. There are 6 rayaH or 
cultivating tenures paying more than ;£io a year in rent, and 
yielding a total rental of ^£104, 2s. od. ; 16 paying between and 
;^io, and yielding a rental of £94, 12s. od. ; 57 paying between 
£2 and £Sf and yielding a rental of £253, 12s. od. ; 252 paying 
between los. and £2, and yielding a rental of £20^, 8s. od. ; 138 
paying less than los., and yielding a rental of ;^37, 4s. od. Total 
rental of the pargandy ^£696, i8s. od. 

(18) Kumaripur occupies an area of 42,395 acres, or 66*24 
square miles ; with 16 estates ; land revenue, ;^6io, 18s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, 3jd. an acre; estimated population, 15,797; 
Magistrate's Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at 
Husiinganj. The Road Cess returns show that there are 2 estates 
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paying revenue on rentals exceeding ;^Soo a year, 2 on rentals 
exceeding ;^ioo a year, and 16 on rentals of less than a year. 
There are five revenue-free estates with rentals of less than ;^io a 
year. Two estates pay more than ;^ioo a yeaf in revenue, 2 pay 
more than;^io, and 16 less than a yeah There are 2 sub- 
ordinate Jenures of the first degree, valued at between j^ioo and 
;^5oo a year, 4 between and ;^ioo, 2 between ;^io and 
;£so, and 44 valued at less than j£io a year. Of the second de- 
gree there is one subordinate tenure, valued at between j£io and 
^50 a year. There are 4 rayatt or cultivating holdings paying 
more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of ;^6o, los. od. ; 
13 paying between' ^^*5 and j£io a year, and yielding a rental of 
;^88, iCs. od. ; 67 paying between ^£2 and ;^5, and yielding a rental 
of 4 s. od. j 685 paying betiiv^een los. and ^£2, and yielding a 

rental of £60^, 8s. od , ; and 4359 i)aying less than los. a year, and 
yielding a rental of ;^73i, 14s. od. Total rental of the pargand^ 
;^I 704 , I2S. od. 

(19) Lakhpura covers an area of 3311 acres, or 5*17 square 
miles; with 8 estates; land revenue, ;^88, os. 7d. ; average rate of 
assessment, 6gd. an acre; estimated population, 1116; Magistrate's 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. This tappd is really a part of Burigangal pargand^ but was 
separately measured at the time of Survey, and now bears a separate 
number on the tauji or revenue roll. 

(20) Mahinagar covers an area of 15,376 acres, or 24*02 
square miles ; with 5 estates ; land revenue, ;^S49 ; average rate of 
assessment, 7jd. an acre; estimated population, 7254 ; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. 

(21) Maldawar occupies an area of 13,313 acres, or 20*80 square 

miles ; with 2 estates; land revenue, ;^656, 4s. od. ; average rate of 
assessment, 1 1 Jd. an acre ; estimated population, 67 18 ; Magistrate’s 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess^Act show that i estate 
pays revenue on a rental exceeding ;^iooo a year, and i on a rental 
of less than ;;^io a year ; i estate pays more than ;£‘5oo in revenue, 
and I estate pays less than There is i under-tenure of 

the first grade valued at between ;£’iooo and ^5000 a year, and 
there are 31 valued at less than ;^io. There are 4 under-tenures 
of the second grade valued at between ;^ioo and j^soo a year. 
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5 valued at between ^1^50 and ^^loo a year, 3 valued at between 
;^io and j£s^ ^ and 6 valued at less than j£io a year. Of 
the third degree there is i under-tenure, valued at between ^^roand 
;^So a year^ Eight rayaH or cultivating tenures pay rent at between 
j(^2 and a year, and yield a total rental of ;£‘25, 6s. od. ; 34 
pay at between los. and ^£2, and yield a rental of 8s. od. ; 
and 92 pay less than los. a year, and yield a rental of j£22y 
1 8s. od. Total rental of the pargandy ^£86, 12s. od. 

(22) Pawakhali covers an area of 81,264 acres, or 126*97 square 
miles ; with 48 estates; land revenue, ;£i767, os. 3d. ; average rate 
of assessment, 5jd. an acre; estimated population, 79,483; Magis- 
trate’s and Munsifs Courts at Krishnaganj. The returns under the 
Road Cess Act show that i estate pays revenue on a rental exceed- 
ing j^So'oo a year, 5 pay on rentals exceeding ;^5o, 31 on rentals 
exceeding ;^io, find ii on rentals valued at less than ;^io a year, 
'rhere is 1 revenue-free estate with a rental of between ;^io and 

a year. One estate pays more than ;^iooo a year in revenue, 
9 pay more than ;^io, and 38 less than £10 2i year. Three sub- 
ordinate tenures of the first degree are valued at between ;£iooo and 
,^5000 a year, i is valued at between ;^ioo and £500 a year, 
2 are valued at between ^£50 and ;;^ioo, 93 at between j£io and 
^50, and 224 at less than £10 a year. There is 1 subordinate 
tenure of the second degree"' valued at between ;^iooo and ;;^Sooo 
a year, i valued at between ^100 and ;!£^5oo, 3 valued at between 

and, ;^ioo, 103 valued at between ;;^io and ^£50, and 123 
valued at less thanj^io a year. There are 210 raya/i or cultivating 
holdings paying more than ^10 a year, and yielding a total rental 
of ;^362 i , i 6 s . od.; 353 paying between j£s and ;;^io a year, and 
yielding a rental of ;^2469, 6s. od. ; 494 paying between ;£2 and 
^£5, and yielding a rental of ;^i753, 14s. od. ; 703 paying between 
I os. and £2, and yielding a rental of ^848 ; and 310 paying less 
than JO a year, and yielding a rental of ^£59, 12s. od. Total rental 
oi^epafgandy ;^8752, *8s. od. 

(23) Shahpur covers an area of 2350 acres, or 3*67 square miles ; 
with I estate ; land revenue, ;^io3 ; average rate of assessment, 
lo^d. an acre; estimated population, 1556; Magistrate’s and 

si/^s Courts at Husfiinganj. The Road Cess returns show i estate 
paying revenue on a rental exceeding ;i^ioo, and i estate paying 
more than ;^ioo in revenue ; i under-tenure of the first degree 
valued at between j£ioo and j£soo a year, and 5 valued at less 
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than £io a year ; i cultivating holding paying more than ;^io, and 
yielding a rental of ;^i8, 8s. od. ; 3 paying between and j£io, 
and yielding a rental of £2^^ los. od. ; 3 paying between £2 and 
£$, and paying a rental of £g ; 103 paying between icos. and;^2, 
and yielding a rental of £92, 6s. od. ; and 591 paying less than los., 
and yielding a rental of £S^y 8s. od. 

(24) SuLTANPUR covers an area of 194,017 acres, or 303*1 5 square 
miles; with ij8 estates; land revenue, ;^6i98, 14s. od,; average 
rate of assessment, yjd, an acre ; estimated population, 108,527 ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Husdinganj and Basantpur. 
The Road Cess returns show that i estate pays revenue on a 
rental exceeding ^100 a year, 2 pay on rentals exceeding ;;^5o 
a year, 36 pay on rentals exceeding ;^io a year, and 80 
pay on less than £10 a year. There are 2 revenue-free 
estates with rentals of between ;^ioo and ;^5o'o a year, 2 with 
rentals of between ;^5o and £too^ and 9 with rentals of between 
;^io and ;^5o; i pays direct to* the Collector on a rental 
valued at less than ;^io a year. One estate pays more than ;^5o 
a year in revenue, 6 pay more and 112 less than £10 sl year, 
and I pays less .than ;^io a year in revenue direct to the Collector. 
There is i under- tenure of the first degree Valued at between £50 
and £100 a year, 2 are valued at between ^10 and ;^5o a year, 
and r is valued at less than £10 sl year. There are 3 raj'afi or 
cultivating tenures paying more than £10 a year, and yielding a 
total rental of ^^38, 12s, od. ; 9 paying between £5 and ^10, and 
yielding a rental of;^56, i8s. od. ; 108 paying between £2 and 
£S, and yielding a rental of ;£‘294, los. od. ; 589 paying between 
I os. and £2, and yielding a rental of ;^5oo, 14s. od.; and 1047 
paying less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of ;^2i9, i6s. od. 
Total rental of the pargand, £1110, los. od. 

(25) Sripur covers an area of 231,744 acres, or 362*10 square 
miles; with 336 estates; land revenue, 2,484, los. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. ofd.an acre ; estimafted population, 129,731 ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Krisfenaganj and AxinyL The 
returns under the Road Cess Act show 2 estates paying revenue 
on rentals exceeding £5000 a year, 4 paying on rentals exceed- 
ing £100, 14 paying on rentals exceeding ;^5o, 234 on rentals 
exceeding ;^io, and 95 on rentals of less than ^10 a year; 
I revenue -free estate with a rental between £50 and ;^ioo 
a year, 31 with rentals of between ;^io and £50, and 30 with 
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rentals of less than ;;^io a year. Two estates pay more than ;£iooo 
a year in revenue, 2 pay more than j£s^9 37 ®ore and 308 
less than ;;^ioa year in revenue. Three subordinate tenures of the 
first degree^re valued at between ;£’soo and ;^iooo a year, 21 at 
between j£ioo and ji^soo, 18 at between j£$o and ;^ioo, 72 at 
between ;^io and ;^5o, and 369 at less than ;^io a year. There are 
2 subordinate tenures of the second degree valued at between j£ioo 
;;^soo a year, 5 valued at between ;^so and ;^ioo, 61 at 
between ;^io and ;^5o, and 38 at less than ;^io a year. There 
are 75 rayati or cultivating tenures paying more than £10 a. year, 
and yielding a total rental of ;^ii69, od. ; 372 paying between 
and £10, and yielding a rental of ;^2482, 8s. od. ; 1385 paying 
between £2 and and yielding a rental of ;£4i87, 14s. od. ; 
3027 paying between los. and ^£2, and yielding a rental of ;£’3094, 
14s. od.; and 1944 paying less than 10s. a year, and yielding a rental 
of ;£'47 i, 6s. od. Total rental of the pargand^ od. 

(26) SuRjYAPUR covers an area of 467,190 acres, or 729*99 square 
miles; with no estates; land revenue, ;^2 4, 5 89, 6s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. o|d. an acre ; estimated population, 345,285 ; 
Magistrate’s and Munsifs Courts at Krishnaganj. According to the 
returns submitted under the Road Cess Act, there is i estate paying 
revenue on a rental exceeding ;^i 0,000 a year, i on a rental 
exceeding ;^5oo, i on a ‘rental exceeding ;£ioo, 8 on rentals 
exceeding ^50, 74 on rentals exceeding ;£^io, and 22 on rentals 
of less than ;£’io a year. There is i revenue-free estate with 
a rental of between ^500 and ^£1000 a year, i with a rental of 
between ^£$0 and ;^ioo a year, and 5 with rentals of between ^10 
and ;^5o a year. One estate pays more than 10,000 a year in 
revenue, 2 pay more, than ;^5o, 27 pay more and 77 less than 
;£io a year in revenue. There are 6 under-tenures of the first 
degree valued at between ;^iooo and ;^5ooo a year, 22 valued 
at between ^£500 and ;£iooo, 30 between j£ioo and 500, 73 
between ;^5o and ;^ioo, 350 between ;;^io and ^^50, and 1174 
valued at less than a year. There is i under-tenure of the 
second degree valued at between ^£“1000 and ^^5000 a year, 2 
valued at between j£soo and j£iooo, 15 valued at between ^100 
and ;^Soo, 16 valued at between ;^5o and ;^ioo, 172 at between 
and j£so, and 39 valued at less than ;^io a year. There 
are 1198 cultivating or raya/i holdings paying more than ;^io a 
year, and yielding a total rental of ;^24,935, ^4^* od. ; 1934 paying 
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between £,% and j^io, and yielding a rental of ;^i4,693, los. od, ; 
3780 paying between £2 and and yielding a rental oi£i%y^6^ 
as. od. ; 7685 paying between los. and £2^ and yielding a rental 
of;^io,642, 2S. od ; and 8341 paying less than los.^ year, and 
yielding a rental of £2502, 4s. od. Total rental of the pargand, 
-^66,537, I2S. od. 

(27) Tajpur covers an area of 115,338 acres, or iSo’ai square 
miles ; with 44 estates ; land revenue, £6004^ 16s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, is. ojd. an acre; estimated population, 58,207 ; Magis- 
trate’s Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Courts at 
Husdinganj and the Headquarters Station. The returns under the 
Road Cess Act show i estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding 
^5000 a year, i on a rental exceeding;^! 000, 2 on rentals exceeding 
£100^ I on a rental exceeding ;^5o, 9 on rentals exceeding £10^ 18 
on rentals of less than ;^io a year, and i revenue-free estate with 
a rental between ;;^io and ;^5o a year. Two estates pay more than 
£iooq a year in revenue, i pays more than ;^ioo, i pays more 
than ;^io, and 28 pay less than ;^io a year in revenue. There 
are 3 under-tenures of the first degree valued at between ;^iooo 
and ^£*5000 a year, i valued at between ^^500 and ;^iooo, 15 
at between ;^ioo and £soo^ 24 at between ;;^5o and 100, 40 at 
between ;^io and ^^50, and 302 at less than £10 o, year. Of the 
second de^ee there are 13 under-tenures valued at between ^^loo 
and £$00 a year, 49 at between ;^5o and ;^ioo, 5 at between 
£10 and ;^5o, and 91 at less than ;^fo a year. There are 27 
rayati or cultivating holdings paying more than ;^io a year, and 
yielding a total rental of ^£619, i8s. od. ; 53 paying between ^^5 and 
;^io, and yielding a rental of £361, 8s. od. ; 745 paying between 
£2 and £s, and yielding a rental of £214^^ i8s. od. ; 2359 paying 
between los. and £2^ and yielding U rental of ;^i8ii, 12s. od. ; 
and 10,650 paying less than los. a year, and yielding a rental of 
j^ 2053, 8s. od. Total rental of the pargand^ ;£^fi994, 4S. od. 

(28) Trrakharda covers an area of 48,136 acres, or 7 5 ’21 square 
miles ; with ii estates ; land revenue, £1^1 2s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 7^d, an acre; estimated population, 26,849; Magis- 
trate’s and Munsifs Courts at Ardriyi. The Road Cess returns 
show I estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding ^^5000 a year, 
2 paying on rentals exceeding ^^500, 3 on rentals exceeding £to, 
4 on rentals of less than ;^io a year, and i revenue-free estate 
with a rental of between;^ 10 and ^£’50 a year. One estate pays 
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more than ;^iooo a year in revenue, and 2 pay more and 7 pay less 
than ;£io a year in revenue. There is i under-tenure of the first 
degree valued at between ^£“500 and ;^iooo a year, ii are valued 
at betwee^i ;^ioo and ;£‘soo, ii at between £$0 and jCioo, 1 at 
between;^ 10 and jCso, and 55 at less than ;^io a year; there is 
also I under-tenure of the second degree valued at between ;^Soc 
and ;^iooo a year. There is t rayati or cultivating tenure paying 
more than ;^io a year, and yielding a total rental of 2s. od. ; 
1 1 pay between and ;£io, and yield a rental of ^£66, los. od. ; 197 
pay between ^2 and ^5, and yield a rental of i8s. od. ; 

3134 pay between los. and ^£2, and yield a rental of £26^6^ 
4s. od. ; and 9911 pay less than los. a year, yielding a rental of 
£20*1*1^ 2s. od. Total rental of the pargand^ ;^5487, i6s. od. 

The Climate of Pumiah District is intermediate between that of 
Behar and that of Central Bengal. The rainfall, though markedly 
heavier than that registered in the trans-Gangetic tracts of Behar, 
such as Tirhut and North Bhigalpur, is not nearly so heavy as 
that of such Districts as Dindjpur, Rangpur, and Bogr 4 . Within 
the District itself, the fall of rain is heavier on the alluvial tracts to 
the east than on the sandy land near the Kdsf. Purniah is the 
most eastern District that distinctly feels the dry and hot west winds 
so prevalent in Upper India and Behar ; but these l2)|^t only for a 
short time, and are frequently ihtemipted by moisture-laden breezes 
from the east, which, if prolonged during the spring months, are a 
sure forerunner of epidemic outbreaks. 

The year may be roughly divided into three seasons, — cold, hot, 
and rainy. The cold weather commences in the end of October 
and continues till the beginning of April, thus lasting nearly a 
month - longer than in most parts of Behar, and commencing 
somewhat earlier than in the lower deltaic Districts. The hot 
season, which is milder than that of either Behar or the sea-coast 
Districts, lasts till the middle of June. These two seasons are for 
Europeans as pleasant as anything they can meet with in the Lower 
Provinces; but they are® succeeded by a season of damp and un- 
healthiness, which has given Purniah a very unfavourable reputation. 
July and August are months of heavy rain, but they are cool and 
averagely healthy. In September the rainfall is nearly as heaxy as 
in the two previous months, the atmosphere becomes surcharged 
with moisture, and a general feverishness prevails. Towards the 
^nd of the month, and during October, when there is little rain, the 
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flooded lands begin to dry up, and the air is full of malarial exhala- 
tions from decaying vegetation. At this season three-fourths Of the 
native population suffer from fever, which they do not get rid of till 
nearly the close of the year. At the present time, at least^uropeans 
living in dry and well-ventilated houses ordinarily escape this 
disease, or suffer from it for only a very short time ; and the cold of 
the following winter braces them up and prepares them for another 
hot and rainy season. 

Meteorology. — The follo^ang tables (pp. 433 and 434) show the 
maximum and minimum ranges of the thermometer during the years 
1871 to 1875, the wind directions for the same years, and the rainfall 
at the Headquarters Station, month by month, from 1867 to 1875. 

The FIndemic Diseases of Pumiah District are principally those 
scientifically classed as zymotic. Chief amongst these are fevers, 
intermittent and remittent, with their train of sequelae, spleen disease, 
hepatitis, diarrhoea, dysentery, dropsy, and cancrum oris. Persons 
of all ages and both sexes suffer very much from fever, which, 
in almost every case, is of malarial origin. Children, from the very 
earliest period of infancy, and, indeed, at the breast, are subject to 
remittent fever ; and Sn such instances rarely live to the time of the 
second dentition, arill often die long before, from sloughing of the 
cheeks and gums, 'ifitie few wIk) survive and struggle on to the age 
of puberty have sometimes been known to entirely recover their 
health, the development of the natural powers about that period 
producing, especially in the case of females, a most remarkable 
effect. The causes of fever are not a matter of doubt in Purniah. 
The country is everywhere low and interspersed with shallow swamps 
and stagnant rivers, and to a new-comer the odour of miasmatic 
atmosphere is readily perceptible. It is uncertain whether fever is 
more or less prevalent in wet years, as there is evidence to show that 
in years of markedly deficient rainfall, such as 1875, the fever mor- 
tality has been abnormally high. Deaths in 1871 and 1874, both 
years of excessive rain, were about as numerous, but not more so 
than in ordinary years. The Civil Surgeon, Dr. Picachy, seems to 
think that bowel complaints are more often the result of the weaken- 
ing action of fever on the constitution, than original complaints. 
In the hot weather, however, and during the period when the rice 
seedlings are being planted out, when the labourers have to remain 
all day up to the knees in water, diarrhoea and dysentery appear 

[Se/t/^ncf continxud on page 435. 
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Statement of the Rainfall registered in Purniah District, Month by Month, during the 

Nine Years 1867 to 1875. 
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Sentenu continued from page 432,] 

without fever. In the summer months they are often caused by 
unripe fruit, and frequently prepare the way for outbreaks of cholera. 

Bronchoc^e, or goitre, is verji prevalent in some parts of the 
District, and presents itself under the most dissimilar conditions. 
The two areas in which it is most met with lie, one due west of 
the Headquarters Station along the bank ot the Kiisi, and the other 
to the south-west, in the direction of Kadb^ and Manihdri. Most 
of the former tract is an open high country, with very few marshes 
or stagnant pools, and a sbil essentially sandy. The latter is a 
low, damp, inundated country, with an excess of vegetation and 
swamp, and »a soil of the heaviest clay. The points in which they 
coincide are, that they are about equally well cultivated, and have 
a population of Hindus and Musalmdns mixed in about the same 
proportion, who have very similar habits of life. The drinking 
water in both tracts is obtained chiefly from, wells, but partly also 
from dammed-up branches of streams which have their origin in the 
Lower Himalayas. It does not appear, however, what is the nature 
of the strata to which the wells roach, and from which water* is 
derived; and there is reason to believe that calcareous beds underlie 
both the clay of the south-east and the sand of the west. The disease 
does not seem to have undergone any abatement from increased 
cultivation ; and medical treatment has not been successful, relapses 
usually succeeding the disuse of medicine- The enlargements of 
the throat are of every description, — small and excessively large, 
soft and indurated, smooth and nodulate.. They are also occa- 
sionally partial, only a single lobe of the thyroid gland being 
enlarged. They sometimes attain such a size as to interfere with 
respiration, in a few cases even to such an extent as to cause suffo- 
cation;" This disease often gives rise to a strange reverberation in 
the throat like subdued roaring, so that the apprdkch of a person 
suffering from it may be perceived at some distance. Females 
suffer most from this disease ; nor is it confined to the human sub- 
ject. In the village of Banora, inhabited mostly by Muhammadans, 
who all ‘are more or less affected by it, dogs (evt.. young puppies), 
horses, and fowls often have thyroid spellings. 

Leprosy can scarcely be said to be endemic, and does not exist 
among the people to any great extent. The cases are scattered, and 
not confined to any particular locality, — the subjects being chiefly 
beggars, inostly males and unmarried. A male leper is sometimes 
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to be seen accompanied by a healthy-looking woman ; and in this 
way, although all hereditary tendency to the disease is denied, there 
is strong reason to fear that it is propagated. In April 1875, there 
were two lepers prisoners in the jfcil, who were full biothers, and 
declared that their parents were free from leprosy. There is no 
evidence of contagion among those lepers whose history has been 
inquired into by the Civil Surgeon. Small-pox is met with, but is 
far less frequent and less severe than in most Bengal Districts. 

Epidemics. — ^The earliest information that I have been able to 
obtain regarding epidemics is derived from the medical records of 
the jail at Purniah town. Since 1863 these outbreaks have been^ 
carefully reported' on ; and the period since that year may be taken 
as fairly exemplifying the ordinary proportion of years in which 
epidemics have prevailed.^ Cholera, by its suddenness and severity, 
is the most observable of these calamities ; but it never causes such 
a heavy mortality as a fever epidemic occasionally does. In March 
1863 a very fatal, although not prolonged, attack of cholera appeared 
in the jail. On the 7th of that month 9 men were struck down, 
of whom nearly all died in a few hours. The number of cases 
went on increasing till the 14th, on^ which day 44 men were 
received into hospital. The mortality was heaviest on the loth, 
with 12 deaths, and on the 13th, with 10. On the i8th the last 
case occurred. In the twelve days during which the epidemic 
lasted, no fewer than 21 1 out of 551 prisoners were attacked; at 
the end of the month 124 were cured, 76 had died, and ii remained 
under treatment. The epidemic was of a virulent type, the stage of 
collapse coming on very rapidly. Of the 76 that died, 23 were carried 
off by the disease at intervals varying from five to fourteen hours. 

The Civil Surgeon, in reporting on the outbreak, says : ‘ Terrible 
as it may now ^)pear, this epidemic of cholera has not been so 
destructive as the last that happened here in May 1859. This is 
easily manifested by a comparison of the mortality with the strength 
of the jail. From the records of the office I find that, in May 1859, 
the strength of the prisoners was 3io;4:hose attacked by cholera, 
109 ; deaths, 60.’ On the loth of March 1863, as soon as it was 
found that the epidemic was .assuming an alarming aspect, the 
Magistrate removed about 200 of the prisoners from the jail, and 
put them under canvas on the race-course. This measure having 
no effect in checking the spread of the epidemic, 154 healthy 
prisoners were marched, on the ijth of March, to Hardd^M/, about 
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four miles to the south of the Station, on the Ganges and Diijiling 
road, and located under a clump of trees near a running stream of 
water. Even this move did not nstop the occurrence of cases of 
cholera ainpng this picked and healthy batch of prisoners ; but it 
seems to have been beneficial, as the number of cases and the 
consequent mortality greatly diminished. There were two cholera 
hospitals, one within the jail walls, and another in a hut in the 
jail garden ; at first the patients in the garden did better than those 
in the jail, but eventually the mortality was much the same in both 
localities. As the Civil Surgeon observed that the prisoners laboured 
under great mental dejection, appearing quite indifferent to their 
fate, and making no effort to save themselves, all hard labour was 
suspended, and they were allowed the use of tobacco, and, to divert 
their attention, were pemfttted to amuse themselves with music. 
The epidemic had been raging for weeks in the District, especially 
at KirdgoM, before it showed itself in the jail, and during the whole 
of March committed terrible havoc in the native town of Pumiah 
and the surrounding villages. Among a body of labourers employed 
by the executive engineer in making a road near the Station, the 
mortality from cholera was quite as great as in the jail. The Civil 
Surgeon attributed the outbreak to excessive variation of tempera- 
ture during the month, in the early part of which the weather was 
very hot and oppressive by day, easterly winds prevailing, whilst at 
night the wind shifted to the west and was piercingly cold. The 
thermometer stood at 88® to 62®, showing a range of 26®. There 
was no rain. In 1864 there was no cholera in the jail, and there is 
no information with regard to the District in general. In 1865 
spasmodic cholera appeared in April. The year 1866 was free from 
epidemic. 

In the spring of 1867 an outbreak occurred, more fatal than any 
recorded. It began on the 27th April, and of 69 patients, up to 
the isth May when it stopped, 43 died. In the report of the out- 
break, it is stated that ‘ cholera was destroying whole villages in 
some parts of the Distrk^t.’ There was an absence of the early ^ 
.^bowers of rain. The strong westerly winds which usually blow 
lit March and April were absent, and an easterly wind prevailed. 
On the 29th of April a dense fog came on, which was very 
unusual. The thermometer ranged widely : from loi® in the sun 
at 4 p.M.^n the beginning of April, it rose to 126® at the same hour; 
and fi'om 70® in the shade to 85® about 7 a.m. On the 5th May, 
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when cholera was at its heiglft, the thermpmeter *ms 85® in the 
morning, and had been increasing day by day from 129® to 130® 
aD(1432® in the afternoon. Thm it would seem that sultty wither 
with wide ranges^of heat, accompanied by an easterll^ wind and 
heavy foggy weather, predispose to cholera. On the 2d liiSlay, earlv 
in the course of the outbreak, all the under-trial prisoners, and 100 of 
the most weakly cctavicts, were selected, and sent out of the jail to 
an encampment about half a mile distant ; and the remainder were 
equally distributed throughout the wards at night This partial 
removal, however, had no effect in checking the spread of the epi- 
demic ; and^lj^ere being rather a scanty supply of water for washing 
purposes in ttie ^encampment, the prisoners were again removed, on 
the 4th May, to Belaurf gMf, about two miles from the Station, and 
encamped under a clump of mango trees, near a small river. More 
prisoners were brought out, and at last two-thirds of the jail popula- 
tion were under canvas. Even this second move did not stop the 
disease, and cases continued to show themselves equally both in the 
camp and jail. It was not until heavy rain fell, about the nth 
May, that the number of patients and the mortality diminished. In 
1868 there was no epidemic in the jail, and little in the District. 
In 1869, in which, as the alternate year, cholera was to be expected, 
only a single case occurred in the jail. The medical officer was 
forewarned of an outbreak in the District after the Kdrdgold fair, 
and immediately took the necessary precautions of clearing out 
wells and tanks, and using whitewash freely. The disease in the 
District spread, and took a very severe form. The year 1870, 
according to what had become almost a law of alternate years, was 
free from epidemic disease. 

Cholera broke out again in 1871, but was confined in its greatest 
severity lo the south and south-east of the District. The great 
scourge of the year was an epidemic fever, of a bilious remittent 
type, from which the whole population, native and European, 
suffered, and which was attended amongst the former by a heavy 
mortality. The origin of both diseases was supposed to be the 
malarious condition of the atmosphere, arising from the vast col- 
lection of decaying vegetation left behind by the great flood of 
that year. Both diseases commenced in October, soon after the 
cessation of the rains. 

The years (alternate years, it will be observed) 1872 and 1874 
were free from epidemics, and up to the time of writing (March 
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1876), no epi^femic has appeared ^In 1873, the'year opened with 
an 'epidemic of measles, a comparatively fatal disease amongst 
natives, whom it attacks generally at a later age than is the^oase 
with*Etiropeans. Cholera also was prevalent ip the south of the 
District in^February after the Kdrigold fair, where it seems to have 
originated. The Muharram, which happened to be celebrated at 
about the same time, also assisted to extehd the disease. The year 
1875 was as unhealthy as 1871 had been, and cholera and fever were 
equally prevalent, although the latter was a year of excessive rain- 
fall, and 1875 was a period almost of drought. The number of 
reported deaths from cholera in 1875 was 2480, as against 148 in 
1874. The mortality caused by fever was reported ‘^at 16,302 and 
6784 in these two years respectively. The Solera outbreak was 
in 1875, as in all previous years except 1871, attributed to want of 
sanitation, and perhaps contagion at the Kdrigold fair. 

Vital Statistics. — For some years past registration of vital 
statistics has been conducted throughout Bengal, District by 
District; but the figures thus obtained are not of sufficient accuracy 
to deserve quotation in this place. However, since^Janilfcry 1873, 
while the general registration by Districts is not discontinued, a 
new system has been introduced, by which less untrustworthy 
statistics are now collected in certain selected areas. For Purniah 
District two rural areas have been taken, one in the Krishnaganj 
and the other in the Ardriyi Subdivision, with a total population of 
19,744 souls. The selected urban area is co-extensive with Purniah 
town, and has a population of 16,057. During the year 1873 the 
number of deaths registered in the rural area was 523, showing an 
annual death-rate of 26*48 per thousand, against an average of 
20*04 for all the rural areas in Bengal. In the same year 548 
deaths were registered in the urban area, or 34’ 12 per thousand of 
population, against 29*52 in urban areas generally. For 1874 the 
rural area shows a death-rate of 12*76, against an average throughout 
Bengal of 21*20; and a birth-rate of iro4, against an average of 
35*03. The death-rate in Purniah town was 22*11, against 28*51 ; 
and the birth-rate was 11*30 against 39*60. It is evident from 
these figures that the registration of births is still extremely defective. 
The death-rates support the statement expressed above, that 1873 
was a less healthy year than 1874 ; but they corroborate the 
comraoli opinion that the general unhealthiness of Purniah District 
is excessive. 
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Cattle Disease. — The following notice of the diseases to which: 
cattle are liable in Pumiah District has been supplied to me by the 
Civil Surgeon, and is derived from inquiries made by the subordinate 
native doctors : — ArMyd^ as its name implies, is a 3 ;heu^tism last- 
ing for two and a half days. No treatment is considered n^essary, as 
it passes off so soon. Ghoma is evidenced by a flow of mucus flrom 
the nose, attended sometimes with constipation arid retention of 
urine. At other times symptoms the reverse of the latter are ob-, 
served, the flow of mucus from the nose being the only characteristic. 
It is a fatal disease, and no effective treatment is known. GuH is a 
disease in which the body is covered with eruptions, as in small-pox ; 
curds, turmeric, and ddh grass, mixed together, are given. Ckerra 
is a form of dysentery, attended by profuse watery motions. A 
little dhuturd fruit pounded up in water is given internally ; also a 
little of a thorny plant called sogi. In sardi^ or catarrh, the eyes 
become red and inflamed. Mustard oil is administered internally, 
and sometimes the juice of the dhalfi or goma is mixed-up with 
the mustard oil. Chaumasiyd or chapchapiya is foot-and-mouth 
disease. It consists of an ulceration of the mucus membrane of 
mouth and tongue, and of sores on the feet ; ginger juice or borax 
and honey are applied to the mouth, and the animal is made 
to stand in water. Maim is a disease common in August and 
September, supposed to originate from the animal eating some 
kind of poisonous grass which causes * staggers’ and intoxication. 
Obstinate constipation is treated with old and dry dhundal leaves 
or jira^ charred and pulverized. For retention of urine, gerd mail 
or yellow ochre is mixed with kdnji or rice or wheat water, and 
given internally. In casejs of pet katdri or colic, salt and ajwdin 
(Ptychotis ajowan) is given internally. 

Indigenous Drugs. — The following are the principal vegetable 
and other drugs found in Pumiah. The scientific names have 
been obtained from the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta: — (i) Alkushi (Mucuna pruriens), taken internally as a 
vermifuge ; (2) amahuldi (Curcuma zedomia), the root used as a 
carminative, and to promote digestion; (3) amll (Tamarindus 
Indica), a laxative; (4) amrul (Oxalis corniculata), a cooling medi- 
cine ; (5) anisun (Pimpinella anisum), used as a carminative and to 
promote digestion ; (6) ardsa (Adhatoda vasica), common every- 
where ; a root used in decoction for colds and fevers. (7) Ajwdin 
(Ptychotis ajowan), the seeds used as a carxmnative and also 
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^externally,! (8) aphin (Papaver somnifi^m), opium, used by the 
native practitioners as an astringent and narcotic. Poppy seeds 
cooked in milk as a nourishing article of diet used by invalids ; the 
oil is use(^as an external application to soothe pain. (9) AnuUtds 
(Cassia fistula)^ the pulp of the pods much used as a laxative ; (10) 
amsia (Phyllanthus emblica), the dried fruit used as an astringent ; 
the ripe ^it eaten plentifully as a cure for scurvy, (ii) Aphtemun 
(Cuscuta reflexa), used externally as a discutient, and considered a 
charm ; (12) dk (Calotropis gigantea), the bark of the root is similar 
to ipecacuanha j it is an excellent remedy in leprosy. {13) Arsak 
(Coccinea Indica), the scarlet spider, used as an external application 
in herpes circinatus ; (14) bdnslochan (Bambusa arundinacea), used 
as an aphrodisiac; (15) hhildwdn (Semecarpus anacardium), fruit 
eaten when green. The juice of the nut is very acid, and is used as 
dn escharotic; it is much more painful than cantharides; given 
internally in syphilis. (16) Bddranj-hoyd (Melissa repens), found in 
the north of t}ie District, and used as a carminative and a scent ; 
(17) handdl (Vitis camosa), the seeds and roots used in embroca- 
tion; (18) haridrd (Sida rhomboidea), highly mucilaginous, used in 
dysentery; (19) harun (Crataeva religiosa), fruit and bark used in 
embrocations in rheumatism ; (20) her (Zizjiphus jujuba), the seed 
used as astringent in diarrhoea; (21) chuk-kdrUj (Rumex vesicarius), 
seed of the bladder sorrel, cooling and astringent ; (22) Idl chifra 
(Plumbago rosea), vesicatory and stimulant; (23) safed chitra 
(Plumbago zeylanica), vesicatory and stimulant ; (24) charas (Can^ 
nabis sativa), a resinous exudation, also artificially prepared; a 
narcotic stimulant and aphrodisiac. (25) Dkaniyd (Coriandrum 
sativum), used as a condiment and carminative; (26) dhuturd 
(Datura stramonium), when smoked is excellent in asthma; (27) 
dudtyd (Euphorbia thymifolia), used as stimulant and laxative; (28) 
eliva (Aloe perfoliata and A. erecta), aloes of a coarse kind used as 
a purgative; (29) gokhru (Tribulus terrestris), dried seeds and 
capsules, highly mucilaginous ; (30) guma (Leonurus tataricus), the 
root, leaves, and juice bitter, and used as a febrifuge; (31) gurkha- 
mun^ (Sphaeranthus mollis), used as an aphrodisiac; (32) gul-i- 
hahund (Anthfemis nobilis), found on the northern frontier ; used 
in fevers, and as a purgative. (33) Hdlm (Lepidium sativum), 
common cress -seed, used as a stimulant and carminative; (34} 
jamdlgutd (Croton tiglium), the seeds, made into pills with 
ginger and kat~karanja seeds, are a violent purgative; (35) 
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kuthUi (Strychnos nux- vomica), chiefly used as an aphrodisiac;^ 
(36) kalfi (Portulaca oleracea), seed used as an astringent in 
cooling drinks; (37) kesru 01 harsmgar (Nyctanthes arbor-tristis), 
given internally in dysmenorrhcea ; (38) kaUkaranjd (j^aesalpinia 
bonducella), used as a febrifuge and tonic; (39) kalmi sora^ nitrate 
of potash ; given internally, as being cooling, in gonorrhoea 
and fevers. (40) Kdk‘naj (Physalis flexuosa), the seed of the 
flexible winter cherry, used as a diuretic and hypnotic ; (41) kdld- 
ddnd (Pharbitis nil), the black seed is used half- roasted as a 
purgative; (42) kamranga (Averrhcea carambola), the acid, dried 
fruit given in fevers ; (43) kanghi (Sida graveolens), the root used 
as a diaphoretic; (44) kachndr (Bauhinia variegata), the bark is 
used as a tonic in fevers; (45) mdina-lakri (Tetranthera Roxburghii), 
applied to wounds and used as an aphrodisiac ; (46) muraiii-ka-jur 
(Glycyrrhiza glabra), used as a demulcent; (47) mansd-sij (EujAorbia 
i)ereifolia), the root, mixed with stimulants, is given to cure snake- 
bites; tndko (Solanum nigrum and S. rubrum), the dried 
'berries of both plants are eaten ; the leaves are given in colics ; the 
leaves and roots are used also for fomentations. (49) Methi 
(Trigonella foenum-graecum), the seed is very much used in 
medicine as a stimulant and carminative ; (50) mdju-phal (Quercus 
infectoria), gall nuts; much used externally; an astringent.' (51) 
Mulikhdr (Raphanus sativus), used in indigestion; (52) muchras 
(Bombax heptaphyllum), the gum of the simul tree, given to 
children as a laxative; (53) '(Zingiber zerumbet), used 

as a stimulant and tonic ; (54) makal (Trichosanthes palmata), 
applied externally as a discutient; (55) chatd mugrd (Gynocardia 
odorata), the seeds used, rubbed up, to apply to the itch ; given 
internally they are emetic and poisonous. (56) Mahud (Bassia 
latifolia), the bark used in decoction as an astringent and tonic; 
(57) (white and black), the white is pounded, double refracting 
spar, the black is sulphate of iron, and is astringent ; (38) ndg 
keswar (Mesua ferrea), the dried pistils are used like salfron in 
scents, and the berries in fevers ; (59) nag^r mutha (Cyperus junci- 
folius), the roots used in scents, also as a diuretic and sudorific ; 

(60) nil-ka-phul (Indigofera tinctoria), a decoction from the flowers 
is administered internally in disease of the liver and bowels; 

(61) nil pattd (Indigofera tinctoria), the leaves are applied to 
cure bad ulcers, especially in horses; (62) nagdmna (Artemisia 
Indica), leaves used in decoction as tonics ; (63) ndsbo (Ocimum 
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basilicum), the dried leaves are used .as stemutatoiy ; (64) ndspdl 
{Punica j^natum), the capsule use^ as an astringent ; (65) tUrgundi 
(Vitex nqgundo), the leaves aromatic and used in decoctions for 
fevers j ^6) nim (Azadirachta Indica), the bark intensely bitter 
and used in fevers; (67) ntlufar (Nymphaea stellata), the dried 
flowers used in decoctions as a sudorific ; (68) palds (Butea fron- 
dosa), the dried flowers used in dysmenorrhoea ; (69) pipla mor 
(Piper longum), the root of the long pepper; stimulating. (70) 
Papita (Strychnos sancti Ignatii), St. Ignatius* bean ; the seed used 
as a narcotic; stimulating and poisonous. (71) Phitkdri,. super- 
sulphate of alumina and potash alum ; used internally and externally. 

(72) Pdniyala (Flacourtia ramontchi), the small leaves and shoots 
resemble rhubarb in flavour, and are used as gentle astringents ; 

(73) pkalsa (Grewia Asiatica), the fruit cooling, the bark astringent ; 
{74) pdpra (Butea frondosa), the large flat seeds used as an 
anthelmintic and deobstruent; (75) pkarrad (Erythrina Indica), 
the bark is used as a stimulant and tonic, and is very bitter ; (76) 
rdi (Sinapis nigra and S. dichotoma), several kinds of mustard-seed 
are much used, both internally and externally ; (77) rmdhl (Ricinus 
communis), castor-oil, used as a common purgative; (78) rengnt 
(Solanum xanthocarpum), the root given in decoction to cure 
fevers; (79) resha kutml (Sida mauritiana), the root refrigerant 
and mucilaginous; {Si)^sonth (Zingiber officinale), dried ginger; 
extensively used both internally and externally, and in food ; 
(82) sekord (Trophis aspera), the bark used as a tonic, and 
supposed to charm away snakes; (83) samandar phal (Barringtonia 
acutangula), the fruit intoxicating, the root used as an aperient and 
febrifuge ; (84) sbnf (Pimpinella anisum), the root used as a car- 
minative and deobstruent ; (85) soyd (Anethum sowa), the seed used 
as a carminative and digestive ; (86) sirkd^ vinegar made from the 
juice of the Borassus flabelliformis ; refrigerant; (87) sahat^ honey ; 
much used in medicines ; (88) sarhanchi (Altemanthera sessilis), the 
root stimulant ; also applied to boils and abscesses ; (89) ddl-kdnta 
(Argemone Mexicana), the fresh juice used to stimulate ulcers ; (90) 
sahzi (Ocimum sanctum); demulcent and refrigerant; (91) sdd 
(Cyperus rotundus), the root used a tonic and as a scent ; (92) siris 
(Acacia lebbek), the seed used as an astringent in diarrhoea ; (93) 
sukh (Emblica phyllanthes), used as an astringent, and as a condi- 
ment; (94) sarhatta (iijplanum melongena), the fruit given as a febri- 
fuge and tonic ; (95) tal tnakkdna (Asteracantha longifolia), the seeds 
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mucilaginous, tonic^ and diuretic ; (96) tejpdt^ a ^ecies of Launis ; 
the leaves used as stimulant aromatics \ (97) iukham gdMnd (Allium 
sativum), a diuretic; (98) tukhm^alpha (Portulaca oleracea), common 
purslain ; the seed used as a demulcent and diuretic ; (^) tdlmili 
(Monochoria monostachya), the root used as an aphrodisiac and 
^restorative; (100) thdikal (Xanthochymus pictorius), a kind ,of 
gamboge used as a purgative; (loi) j/rwj^jrw.(Sesamum orientale), 
the seed used as a demulcent; (102) (Linum usitatissimum), 
the seed used as a demulcent; (103) ushuk (Dorema ammoniacum), 
gum ammonia, used in coughs, and applied externally ; (104) utingdn 
(Laportea crenulata), the seed, like coriander, is used in the same 
way ; this is the seed of one of the large acrid nettles very common 
in Nepdl, and is an aromatic stimulant. ' » 

A Charitable Dispensary, the only one in the District, was 
established at Purniah town in 1847, is under the charge of a 
native doctor. After several changes it is now located in the Civil 
Station, and is within easy access of the populous native suburb of 
Madhubanf. The building itself is described as composed of matting 
and ^ass, raised on a masonry foundation three feet high, with 
verandahs. There is a separate ward for females. The attendance of 
patients is fairly large, amounting in 1872 to 115 in-door and 2070 
out-door. In 1873 the former number had fallen to loo, while the 
latter had increased to 2764. A marked decrease in the number of 
fever cases treated was attributed to the general want of rain. In 1 8 73 
there were 13 major and 59 minor surgical operations performed. 
Of the in-door patients, 69 left the dispensary cured, 2 relieved, 
and 20 died ; in 6 cases the reaplt was unknown. The daily average 
attendance of in-door patients was 5*48, and of out-door patients, 
3 1 *63. Of the former, 65 were Hindus, 31 Muhammadans, i Euro- 
pean, I Eurasian, and 2 of other classes not separately specified ; 
and of the latter, 1662 were Hindus, 865 Muhammadans, 23 Eura- 
sians, and 214 of other classes. The total expenditure in 1873 was 
;^265, 14s. od. ; of which Government contributed, on account of 
salaries, medicines, and other charges, ;^9o,c8s. od. The total income, 
including the Government grant, , donations, local subscriptions, and 
other sources of revenue, was £1^6, 2s. od. The cash balance in 
hand on the ist January 1874 was ^105, iis. 6d., besides which 
there was ;;^6oo invested, yielding an annual return of jQso. The 
native subscriptions amounted in 1873 to ;^i4, 3s. od., as against 
^42, 1 8s. od. subscribed by Europeans, 
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A 

Abhiipur, fargand in Monghyr, 175, 176. 
Aboriginal population, Monghyr, 50, 54; 
Pumiah, ^9. 

Absentee landlords in Monghyr, 135. 

Abwdhi or customary cesses in Monghyr, 

T20-I27. 

Administrative Divisions, Monghyr, 174, 175; 
Purniah, 414-416. 

Administrative Headquarters of Monghyr, 
18 ; of Puijiiah, 256, 

Agarwdid caste in Monghyr, 57. 

Age, Population according to, Monghyr, 4^; 
Pumiah, 245. 

Aghani rice in Pumiah, 283, 284. 
A^cultural implements, Monghyr, xo8 ; 
Purniah, 309, 310. 

Agricultural labourers . — See Cultivators. 
Agriculture.— Tillage. 

Akbarpur Rani, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 
Amarthu, fargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Amins, village officials in Monghyr, 79. 
Amdr-Kdsbd, thdnd in Pumiah, 243, 244, 
398, 415- 

Amusements of the people, Pumiah, 279-281. 
Animals, Domestic, of Monghyr, 107, 108 ; 
of Pumiah, 306-309. 

Animals, Wild .— Ferce Naturye; Loss of 
life by . — See Deaths,^ 

Antiquarian remains in Punuah, 267, 268. 
Aidriyd Subdivision, Pumiah, 244, 380-382, 


Ardnyd, village and thdnd in Pumiah, 243, 
244, 266, 267, 398, 415. 

Area of Monghyr, 18, 48 ; cultivated, 83, 84, 
103-106 : of Pumi^, 219, 244 ; cultivated, 
203-303. • 

Asja, pargand in Pumiah, 294, 332, 417. 


Aspects, General physical, Monghyr, 19, 20 ; 
Pumiah, 225, 226. 

Aspects, Medical, Monghyr, 187-212 ; F^r- 
niah, 43i“444* 

Asurgarh, fort m Purniah, Ruins of, 267, 268. 


B 

BAbhan caste in Monghyr, 56, 57 ; in Piir- 
niah, 254. 

Bada Bhusdrf, pargand in Monghyr, 176, 
Badaur, pargand in Purniah, 294, 295, 332, 

417. 418- 

Badhwdras, village officials in Monghyr, 79. 
Bdghdhar, river in Monghyr, 22. 

B&ghmati, khdl in Monghyr, 21. 
Bahddurganj, thdnd in l^miah, 243, 244, 
398, 4^5- 

Bakrd, river in Purniah, 227, 229. 

Balance sheets . — See Revenue and Expendi- 
ture. 

Baldsan, river in Purniah, 227. 

Bdldidbdri, Battle at, 224, 225. 

Baliyd or ^gu Sard!, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 
161, 174 ; dispensary, 209. 

Baliyd, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 
Balrampur, thdnd in Pumiah, 243, 244, 398, 

415- 

Baniyd caste in Monghyr, 57 ; Pumiah, 254. 
Banking establishments in Monghyr, 154; 
in Pumiah, 385. 

Banks of rivers, Monghyr, 22, 23. 

Bardhils, village officials in Monghyr, 79. 
Bdrbighd, town in Monghyr, 60, 61. 

Barhiyd, town in Monghyr, 60, 61. 
Barijdngarh, jfort in Purniah, Ruins of, 267. 
Barmi, mart in Purniah, 379. 
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*Barr&m indigo concern, Pumiah, 371. 
Banaun/, village in Pumiah, 412, 4x3. 
Barsol, village in Pumiah, 260. * 

Bdruy&, river in Monghyr, 22. 

Basditi, village in Pumiah. School at, 413. 
Baw^a indigo concern, Pumiah, 371. 

B<^ Sard/ indigo concern, Monghyr. 139. 
Begu Sardl Subdivision, Monghyr, 48, 83, 
143. 17a. * 74 . . 175 ; ^ 

Behar, fargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Belgachi, village m Purniah, School at, 412. 
Beni Rasalpur, village in Purniah, 263. 
Bcniigorh fort in Purniah, Ruins of, 267. 
Bhadai rice in l^lrniah. 282, 283. 
BhagwAnpur indigo concern, Monghyr, 139. 
Bhdt caste in Monghyr, 57. 

Bhangaon indigo concern, P]^iah, 370. 
Bhaurd, pargand in Purniah,' *95, 418. 
Bhlrabdndh, Hot springs at, in Monghyr, 77. 
BhurkA, Hot springs at, in Monghyr, 76. 
Bhusalr, pargand m Monghyr, 176. 

Bidri ware. Manufacture of, in Pumiah, 
355-357. 

Birds of Monghyr, 37-44 ; of Pumiah, 238- 
240. 

Bishnupur, village in Monghyr, School at, 172. 
Bistha^i, parn'and in Monghyr. 176. 

Blight in Monghyr, 127 ; in Pumiah, 341, 

Blfnd, Number of, Monghyr, 50 ; Pumiah, 

345. 

Boats in Monghyr, 23. 

Boro rice in Purniah, 282. 

Boundaries of Monghyr, 18 ; of Pumiah, 
219, 220. 

Brtlhma SamAj,,The, in Monghyr, 59. 
Brdhmans Monghyr, 55 ; in Purniah, 
254, 

Buddhi^ in Monghyr, 49, 59, 60. 
Biirigygal, pargand in Pumiah, 295, 332, 
3«, 418, 419. 

Bdingangi, river in Pumiah, 227, 230. 

/ 

c 

Talcutta, Exports from Monghyr to, 1 43- 
147 , from Pumiah, 379. 

(Apital and interest, Monghyr, 148, 154; 
Purniah, 385. 

Card-playing in Pumiah, 279-281 ; names of 
the cards, 281. 

Castes, Lists of, in Monghyr, 55-59 ; in Pur- 
niah, 254, 255. 

Cattle disease in Monghyr, 21a, 213 ; in 
l^imiah, 440. 

( ensus, Educational, in Monghyr, 171-173 ; 
in Ihimiah, 412, 413. 

Census of 1872, in Monghyr, 47-50 ; in Pur- 
niah, 243-^5. 

Cereal crops, Monghyr, 90-93. 

Chakdi, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 

Chakdi, tkdnd in Monghyr, 48, 161, 175. 
Cbakdlid, village in Pumiah, 413. 


Chak Dilaw&ri, pafgand in Pumiah, 295, 333, 
419. 

Chandd, kkdl in Monghyr, az. 

Chandan Bhukd, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 
Chandisthdn, shrine m Monghyr, 67. 
Changes in jurisdiction, Mq^ghyr, 18, 19 ; 
Pumiah, 220. 

Changes in river courses, Monghyr. 32 ; 

Pumiah, 231-233. 

CAaukidars. — See Police, Rural. 

CAasauda land tenures in Monghyr, 1x6. 
Chengd, river in Purniah,, 227. 

Children under twelve . — See Age, 

Cholera, in Monghyr, 129, 130, 187, 195" 
198 ; in Purniah, 261, 435-439. 

Christian population, Monghyr, 49, 59, 60 ; 
Ihiraiah, 245, 255. 

Climate of Monghyr, 187 ; of Pumiah, 431, 

433- 

C'olouring materials in Monghyr.-r-See Dyes. 
Commerce and trade of Monghyr, 142-153 ; 
of Pumiah, 371-385. 

Communication, Means of, in Monghyr, 135- 
137 ; in Pumiah, 349 - 354 - 
Conditionofthepeoplc, Material, in Monghyr, 
80-90 ; in Purniah, 273-281. 

Conservancy in Monghyr, 210-212. 

Cooking, Processes of, in Monghyr, 87-89. 
C'ourts, civil and criminal, in Monghyr, 158 ; 
in Pumiah, 397. 

Criminal statistics, Monghyr, 161-163 ; Pur- 
niah, 400-402. 

Cultivation. - - See Tillage. 

Cultivators, Condition of the, Monghyr, 106, 
1C7 ; Pumiah, 30^-306. 

Customary cesses.— See Abwdhs. 


D 

Ddkditi or gang robbery, in Monghyr, 162 ; 

in Pumiah, 401, 402. 

Ddk pakhar tank in Purniah, 267. 

Damdahd, ikdnd in Pumiah, 243, 244, 398, 
4T5- 

Daiik, river in Pumiah, 227, 230. 

Dar^, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 
Daulatpur indigo concern, Monghyr, 139. 
Day-Ia()Ourcrs in Monghyr, loB, 109. 

Deaf and dumb, Number of, Monghyr, 50 ; 
Purniah, 245. 

Deaths by drowning, in Monghyr, 23 ; in 
Pumiah, 233. 

Deaths by^ild beasts and snake-bite, Mon- 
ghyr, 197, 198. 

Density of population, in Monghyr, 49 ; m 
Ihirniah, 243. 

Deorfd indigo concern, Pumiah, 371. 
Dewang, mart in Purniah, 379. 

DhardiS indigo concern, Pumiah, 370, 371. 
Dharmpur, pargand in Pumiah, 29^ 333 - 33 Si 
420. 

Dilawarpur, pargand in Pumiah, 295, 296, 

333. 4*9. 430. 
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Dholbaja, villa|;e m Purniah. 267. 

Diseases, Monghyr, 188-197 ; Purniah, 432- 


Dispensanes m Monghyr, 208-aio ; in Pur- 
niah. 

Domestic anin^s.— Animals. 

Dos&dhs, an Original race in Monghyr, 


50*^ 

^ftress of the people in Monghyr, 80, 81 ; in 
^ Purniah, 273-2^. 

Drought in Mongh3T, 127. 

Drowning, Lxdss of life by. — See Deaths. 
Drugs, Indigenous, Monghyr, 199-204 ; Pilr- 
niah, 440-444. 

DulAlganj, mart in Purniah, 379. 

Duldiganj, market village, Purniah, 371. 
Dumb, Number of. — See Deaf and dumb. 
Dwellings of the people jn Monghyr, 81 ; in 
Purniah, 276-278. 

Dyes and dyeing, in Monghyr, 140-142.— 
also Indigo. 


E 

East India Railway, Monghyr, 137. 
Educational statistics, Monghyr, 165-173 ; 
Purniah, 404-413. 

EkambA, market village in Purniah, 371. 
Emigration and immigration, Monghyr, 54, 
SS ; Purniah, 253, 254. 

Endemics and epidemics.— Diseases. 
Ethnical division of the people, Monghyr, 
50-54 ; Purniah, 249-252. 

Expenditure, Monghyr, 155-157 ; Purniah, 
393-397. 

Exports, Monghyr, 142- 153 ; Purniah, 37T- 

377. 


F 


Fairs. in Monghyr, 206, 208; in Purniah, 
260-262, 371. 

Famine of 1770 in Purniah, 342, 343. 
Famine of 1866 in Monghyr, 127-130. 
Famine of 1874 in Monghyr, 13P-134 ; in 
Purniah, 346-349. 

Famine warnings in Monghyr, 134, 135 ; in 
Purniah, 349. 

Fathipur SinghiA, pargand in PUmiah, 296, 


335, 420, 421.^ 

Females.— Sex. _ 

FertB Natures of Monghyr, 35-40 ; of Pur- 
niah, 236-240. 

Fibres in Monghyr, 102, 103 ; in Purniah, 


290-293. 

Fire-arms, Manufacture of, in Monghyr, 
*37. 138- 

Fiscal Divisions.— Pargands and Tappds. 
Fisheries in Monghyr, 29, 30, 82 ; in Pur- 
niah, 233. 

Fishes of Monghyr, 23, 30. 


Fishing castes and communities in Monghyr, 

^9. S8» 59) 

Fishing, Mpdes of, in Monghp-, 29. 

Floods in Monghyr, 127 ; in Purniah, 341. 
Food of the people, in Monghyr, 81-89 ; in 
Purniah, 278, 279. 

Foreign landlords, Monghyr, 135. 

Forests and forest trees of Monghyr, 31, 
32. 

Forts, Ruins of old, in Purniah, 267, 268. 
Fruits and fruit trees in Monghyr, 84, 99, 
102. 

Furniture of the people in Monghyr, 81. 


G 

GagiA, pargand in Purniah, 296, 297, 336. 
Games. — See Amusements. 

Ganges-borne trade of Monghyr, 146-148. 
Ganges river, The, 20, 226, 227, 341. 

Gardri, pargand in Purniah, 297, 335, 336, 

421. 

Garhi, pargand in Purniah, 297, 336, 421, 

422. 

Geological formations, Monghyr, 20, 213- 
216 ; Purniah, 225, 226. 

Ghdtwdli land tenures in Monghyr, 115, 
119. 

Gidhaur, pargand in Monghyr, 176. 
Gidhaur, town in Monghyr, 71, 72. 

Gidwas indigo concern, Purniah, 371. 

Girls’ school in Monghyr, 169 ; in I^umiali, 
,406-409, 411, 412. 

Godlds in Monghyr, 57 ; in Purniah, 254. 
Gogrf, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 160, 161, 174. 
Gondwdrd indigo concern, Purniah, 370. 
Gondwdra, tkdnd in Purniah, 244, 398, 415. 
Gorabandi land tenures in Monghyr, 117, 
118. 

Green crops in Purniah, 286, 287. 

Gumdshtds in Monghyr, 79. 

Gunny-bags, Manufacture of, in Purniah, 
354. 358. 


H 


HalahAr, river in Monghyr, 22. 

Hatandd, pargand in Purniah, 297, 298, 
(^ 22 . 

^TTi\2ih pargand, 298, 336, 337, 422, 


336. 422. 

Hdveli 


423- 

Hindu population of Monghyr, 49, 59 ; of 
, Purniah, 245, 255. 

History of Purniah, 220-225. 

Holdings, Size ol.-^See Cultivators, Condi- 
tion of. 

Hot springs in Monghyr. 74-78, 206. 

Houses of the people. — See Dwellings. 
Husbandmen.— .S m Cultivators. 
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I 

Idiots, Number of, in Monghyr, 50; in 
Punaiah, 245. 

Illegal cesses, Monghyr, 120-127. 

Imuipur, pargand in Mongh3n', 176. 

Immigration . — Set Emigration. 

Implements of agriculture, Monghyr, 108 ; 
Pumiah, 309, 310. 

Imports, Pumiah, 371-380. 

Income and income tax in Monghyr, 154, 
155 ; in Pumiah, 385-387. 

Indigenous drags.— Drugs. 

Indigo cultivation, manufacture, etc., in 
Monghyr, 138, 139 ; in l^miah, 293, 354, 
361-371. 

Indigo factories in Monghyr, 138, 139 ; in 
Pumiah, 367-371. 

Inhrms, Number of, in Monghyr, 49, 50 ; in 
Pumiah, 245. 

Insanes, Number of, in Monghyr, 49, 50 ; in 
Pumiah, 245. 

Interest . — Set Capital. 

Inundations . — See Floods. 

Ironworks in Monghyr, 137, 138. 

Irrigation, Monghyr, 23-29. 

IsHmrdH land tenures in l^miah, 318, 319. 


J 

Jdgirs in Monghyr, 115, 116, 119 ; in Pur- 
niah, 323. 

Jail manulactures, Monghyr, 164, 1^5 ; Pur- 
niah, 403, 404. 

Jail statistics, General, Monghyr, 161-165; 

Pumiah, 401-404. * 
ain.^ in Monghyr, 60, 

amAIpur, town in Monghyr, 60, 61, 72-74, 
amiii Subdivision, Monghyr, 48, 83, 172, 175. 
amdi, town and ihdnd in Monghyr, 48, 60, 
61, 69-71, i6r, 175 ; dispensary, 210. 

Tamund, river in Pumiah, 227, 230. 

"jeth rayats in Monghyr, 80 ; in Pumiah, 
272, 273. 

J ungle products in Monghyr, 32-34. 
urisdiction of Monghyr, 18, 19 ; of Pumiah, 
220 . 

Jute, Cultivation of, in Pumiah, 290-293 ; 
markets, 293, 379 ; export and import of, 
377-379- 


K 

Kdbar Lake, The, in Monghyr, 23, 83. 
Kabirdjs, or native doctors, in Monghyr, 198, 
199. 

YjsiAhbit pargand in Pumiah, 298, 299, 337, 
423, 42/p 

KadbA, ihdnd in Pumiah. 243, 244, 398, 415. 
Kaibartta, caste in Pumiah, 254. 

Kajra, pargand in Monghyr, 177. 

KAld Kdsl, river in Pumiah, 227, 229. 


Kalidganj, ihdnd in Pumiah, 243, 244. 398. 

415. 

Kaltai indigo concern, Pumiah, ^1. 
Kdndis, village ofQdals in Monghyr, 79. 80. 
KankAi, river in Pumiah, 227, 231. 

Kankjol, pargand in PvanmL 299, 337, 424. 
Kdndngos in Pumiah, 268, 9 d9. 

KArAgolA, village in Pumiah, Fair ^ 260- 

263. 371. ^ 

KasAi, river in Monghyr, 22. * ' 

KAsbA, market village in Pumiah, 263, 371. 
KAsimpur, pargand in Pumiah, 299, 

337, 424. 

Katiyar, pargand in Ihimiah, 300, 337, 424, 

425- 

Kausaki, ancient name of the KAsi river. 


K^yasth caste jn Monghyr, 57; in Pumiah, 

254. 

Kdzis in Pumiah, 273. 

Keul, river in Monghyr, 20, 21, 22. 

KhajrA, village in Pumiah, School at, 413. 
Kharakpur irrigation works, Monghyr, 24- 
29. 

Y^hai2ikpMT, pargand in Monghyr, History of, 
177-183. 

Kharakpur, ihdnd in Monghyr, 48, 160, 
174 : dispensary, 209, 210. 

KhargariA, khdl in Monghyr, 21. 

Khatri, caste in Monghyr, 56. 

Kherhi, pargand in Monghj^, 183. 

Khfra, village in Mongh;^, 172. 

KholrA, fargand in I^miah, 300, 338, 425. 
Koeris, in Monghyr, 51, 58; in Pumiah, 
254.255. 

KolAsi indigo concern, in Pumiah, 367-370. 
Krishnaganj Subdivision, Pumiah, 244, 382, 
383, 413, 415, 416. 

Kri.shnaganj, town and ihdnd in Pumiah, 
243, 244, 265, 266. 371, 379, 398, 415. 
Kshattriya caste in Monghyr, 55, 56. 
Kumaripur, pargand in Pumiah, 300, 338, 
425, 426. 

KAsl, river in Pumiah, 227, 228, 231-233, 
341 - 


L 

Labourers.— Cultivators and Day. 

Lakes, etc., in Monghyr, 23 ; in Ihimiah, 
233, 234. 

Lakhanpur, pargand in Monghyr, 183. 

Ldkhirdj land tenures in Monghyr, 116 ; in 
Pumiah, 328, 330. 

Lakhpurii, iappd in Ihimiah, 300, 301, 338, 
426. 

Land measures. Monghyr, 112; Pumiali, 
314. 3^5. 331-340- 

Land revenue of Monghyr. 156, 158 ; of 
Pumiah, 387-396, ^ 

Land tenures, Monghyr, 1 14-1 19 ; Pumiah. 
315-331. 

Landless labouring classes In Monghyr, 112- 
114. 
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Leopards in Puiniah, 338. 

Lepbs, Number of, in Monghyr, 50 ; in 
Pumiah, 245. 

Leprosy in Monghyr, 191-195 ; in Pumiah, 
, 43 S» 436- 

LitUe Gand^y^ river, Monghyr, 20, 21, 22. 
Loss, of life by drowning and wild beasts. - 
Deaths. 

M 


MahAUt Kharakpur.— Kharakpur. 
MahAnandA, river in Pumiah, 227, 229- 
331. 

Mahendrapur indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 
Mahinagor, pargand in Pumiah, 301, 338, 
, 339. 426 - 

Mainanagar indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 
Maldah, pargand in Monghyr, 183. 
Maldawar, pargand in Pumiah, 301, 339, 
426, 427. 

Males.— .S/ftf Sex. 

Malki, pargand in Monghyr, 183. 

Mallahpuri village in Monghyr, school at, 
172. 

MAliiipahar, in Monghyr, Hot springs at, 

, 77. 78. 

MamAi, village in Monghyr, 171, 172. 
Mammalia of Monghyr, 35-37 ; of Pumiah, 
236-238. 

Man, river in Monghyr, 20, 22. 

Mandals, or village head-men, in Pumiah, 


272. 

ManihAri, thdnd in Pumiah, 2^4, 398, 415. 
Manjhaul indigo concern, ^onghyr, 138, 
TC39- 

Manufactures of Monghyr, 137-139 ; of Ppr- 
niah, 354-371- 

Mari Hiran, river in Pumiah, 227. 

Markets, Principal, in Pumiah, 293, 383. 
Marshes, in Monghyr, 23 ; in Pumiah, 233, 


234. 

MArwAris, in Monghyr, 57. 

Masjfdpur, pargand in Monghyr, 183. 

Material condition of the jMJople, in Monghyr, 
80-90 ; in Pumiah, 273-281. 

MatiyAri, thdnd in Pumiah, 243, 244, 398, 
415- 

Measures, in Monghyr, 1x2 ; in Pumiah, 313- 
315. 

Mechanics.— Manufacturing classes. 

Mechi, river in Pumiah, 227, 230. 

Medical aspects, Monghyr, 187-212 ; Pur- 
niah, 431-444. 

Meteorological statistics, Monguyr, 187-190; 
Pumiah, 431-434- 

Minerals in Mbnghyr, 31. 

Missionary efforts in Monghyr, 60. 

Monghyr (Mungir) Dfstrict— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Boun- 
daries, 17, 18; Jurisdictions, 18, 19; 
Physical Aspects, 19, 20 ; River System, 
20-22 ; Deaths by Drowning, 23 ; Lakes 
and Marshes, 23 ; Irrigation, 23, 24 ; The 
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Monghyr District— 

Kharakpur Irrigation Works, 24-29 ; Fish- 
eries, 29, 30 ; Minerals, 31 ; Forest Tracts, 
31, 32 ; Jungle Products, 32-34 ; Pasture 
Grounds, 34, 35 ; Fera Nature, 35-46 ; 
Population— &ly Estimates, 46, 47; 
Census of 1872—115 Agency and Results. 
47-49 ; Classification accordinpf to Sex and 
Age, 49, 50; Ethnical Division, ^*54: 
Aboriginal and Hill Tribes, 54 ; Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, 54, 55 ; Hindu 
Castes, 55-59 ; Religious Division of the 
People, 59, 60 ; Division into Town and 
Country, 61 ; History of Monghyr 
(MAngir) Town, 62-69 ; Jamiif, Gidhaur, 
and JamAlpur, 69-74; Hot Springs in 
Sitilkund and Rishikund, etc., 74-78 ; 
Village Institutions, 78-80 ; Material Con- 
dition of the People— Dress and Dwellings, 
80, 81 ; Food, 81-87 : Processes of Cook- 
ing, 87-89 ; Musical Instruments, 69, 90 : 
Agriculture — Rice Cultivation, 90, 91; 
Other Cereals, 91-93 ; Opium Cultivation, 
etc., 93-101 ; Fruit Tree.s, 99-102 ; Fibres,' 
102, 103 ; Cultivated Area, Out-turn of 
Crops, etc., 103-106; Condition of the 
Peasantry, 106, 107 ; Domestic Animals, 
107, 108 ; Agricultural Implements, 108 ; 

. Wages and Prices, 108-112 ; Weights and 
Measures, 112 ; Landless Day-Labourers, 
1x2-114 I Dand Tenures, 1x4-119 ; Rates 
of Rent, 119, 120 ; Abwdbs or Customary 
Cesses, 120-127; Natural Calamities— 
Droughts, Floodsand Blights, 127; Famine 
of 1866, 127-130 ; Scarcity of 1874, 130- 
134; Famine Warnings, 134, 135 ; Foreign 
and Absentee Landlords, 135; Roads, 135- 
137 ; Railways, 137 ; Manufactures — Fire- 
arms, Indigo, etc. , 137-140 ; Colouring 
Materials, 140-142 ; Commerce and Trade, 
142-153 ; Capital and Interest, 148, 154 ; 
Incomes and Income Tax, 154, 155 ; 
Revenue and Expenditure, 155-1S7 1 I-and 
Revenue, 158 ; Civil and Criminal Courts, 
158 ; Operation of the Rent Law, 158 ; 
Police and Jail Statistics, 158-165 ; Educa- 
tional Statistics, 165-173 ; Postal Statistics, 
173 ; Administrative Divisions, 174, 175 ; 
List of Pargands, 175-187: Climate, 
Temperature, and Rainfidl, 187-190 ; En- 
demic and Epidemic Diseases, 188, 191- 
197 ; Mortuary Statistics, 197, 198 ; Kabi- 
rdjs, 198, 199 ; Indigenous Drugs, 199-204; 
Vaccination, 204-207 ; Fairs, 206-208 ; 
Charitable Dispensaries, 208-210; Con- 
servancy and Sanitation, 210-2 12 ; Cattle 
Diseases, 212, 213 ; Geological Formation, 
213-215. 

Monghyr (Mfingir) town and thdnd^ 48, 60, 
6t, 160, 174 ; description and history of, 
62-69; banking establishment in, 154; 
dispensary, 208, 209. 

Monghyr 183, 184. 

Mortality.— Vital Statistics. 

Mountains.— 5 ^^ Hills. 

2 F 
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MnHannoadan nile in Pnrniah, 22Z-225. 
Muhammadans in Monghyr, 49, 59 ; in Pur- 
niah. 245, 255. 

Mukai^am or village heads in Monghyr, 
80. 

Mukarrari land tenures in Monghyr, 116 ; 

in Pumiah, 321, 322. 

MCingir.— Monghyr. 

Municipal police.— Police. 

Munshii indigo concern, Pumiah. 37a 
Musdhars, an aboriginal race in Monghyr, 

. 50- 

Musalmdns . — See Muhammadans. 

Musical instruments of Monghyr, 89, 90. 
Muzadarpur, village in Monghyr, School at, 
171. 

N 

Ndgar, river in Pumiah, 227^^30. 
N^garidhdr, river in Pumiah, 227. 

Ndipur, fargand in Monghyr, 184. 

Naktl, river in Monghyr, 22. 

Narhdt, pargand in Monghyr, 184. 

Ndthpur indigo concern, Pumiah, 371. 
Native Christians in Monghyr, 60. 

Native physicians in Monghyr, 198, 109, 
Natidal calamities, Monghyr, 127-135 ; Pur- 
niah, 341-349- 

Navasinids^ village officials in Monghyr, 79. 
Nawdbganj, town in Pumiah, 259, 371. 
Nekmard, Fair at, 371. 

Nepdl, Trade between Pumiah and, 380- 
385 ; routes, 383, 384. 

Nilganj indigo concern, Pumiah, 370. 

o 

Occupancy rights.— Rent law. 
Occupations of the people in Pumiah, 245- 
249. ' 

Operation of rent law . — See Rent law. 
Opium cultivation in Monghyr, 93-99 ; profit 
of, 100, 101. 

Ornaments worn in Pm m ah, 274. 

Out-turn of crops in' !!y|||||;iyr, 103-106 ; in 
ihirniah, 293-303. 

P 

Pamir, river in Pumiah, 227, 228, 229. 
Paper, Manufacture of, in Pumiah, 358, 359. 
Paramaniks, or head-men in Pumiah, 273. 
Parbatpdrd, par^and in Monghyr, 185. 
Pargands (Y'lSCdX Divisions), List of, in Mon- 
ghyr, 175-187 ; in Pumiah, 416-431. 
Pargands in Monghyr, Rates of rent in the 
different. 119. 120. 

Pargands in Pumiah, Number of villages 
9 Xid pat 7 Vdris in the different, 269-271. 
Pargands jn Pumiah, List of, w'ith cultivated 
area and out-turn of crops in each, 294- 


303 ; land measures in the dilferent, 314, 
315. 333-340; rates of lent in f he different, 

333-341- 

Parwdn (or Katdd), river in Pumialu 227, 
329. ' « 

Pasture-grounds in MQnghyfj^fl4, 35 : in 
Pumiah, 234-236. , 

Patni land tenures in Pumiah,.3i9-|i 

Patwdris in Monghyr, 78, 79 ; in 
269-271. 

Pawdkhdli, pargand in Pumiah, 301, 339* 
427. 

Peasantry.— Cultivators. 

Pharkiyd, pargand in Monghyr, 185, 186. , 

Pirgan] indigo concern, Purniah, 370. 

Pitdnu, river in Purniah, 227, 230. 

Police circles in Monghyr, 160-161 ; in Pur- 
niah, 398. 

Police, Municipal, Monghyr, 159 ; Pumiah, ' 
399, 400. : 

Police, Rural, Monghyr, 159, 160 ; Pumiah, 
400. 

Police statistics, General, Monghyr, 158- 
161 ; Pumiah, 397-402. 

Population, Monghyr — Early estimates, 46, 
47 ; Census of 1872, 47-49 ; density of, 49 ; 
classification of, according to sex and age, 
49> 50; ethnical division of, 50, 54; reli- 
gious division of, 59, 60 ; division of, into 
town and country, 60, 61 : Pumiah— 
Early estimates, 240-242 ; Census of 1872, 
24^-244; density of, 243, 244; classification 
of, according to sex and age, 245 ; accord- 
ing to occupation, 245-249 ; ethnical divi- 
sion of, 249-252 ; religious division of, 255, 
256 ; division of, into town and country, 
256. h 

Postal statistics, Monghyr, 173 ; Pumiah, 
413. 414- 

Prices in Monghyr, 109-112 ; in Pumiah, 
312, 313. 

Primary education in Monghyr, 168-171 ; in 
Pumiah, 404, 408-413. 

Protection to person and property,— 
Courts. 

Purniah District— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Boun- 
daries, 219, 220; Jurisdiction, 220; History 
of the District, 220-225 ; Physical Aspects, 
225, 226; River System, 226-231 ; Changes 
in the River Courses, 231-233 ; Deaths by 
Drowning, 233 ; Fisheries, 233 ; Lakes and 
Marshes, 233, 234 ; Pasturage Grounds, 
234-236 ; Perm Natures, 236-240 ; Popula- 
tion — Early Estimates, 240-242 ; I'he 
Census of 1872 — its Agencies and Results, 
242-244 ; Classihcation according to Sex 
and Age, 245 ; according to Occupation,^ 
245 - 249 ; Ethnical Division, 249 - 252 ; 
Emigration and Immigration, 2^3, 254 ; 
Hindu Castes, 254, 255; Relimous Division 
of the People, 255, 256 ; .Division into 
Town and Country, 256 ; Purniah Town, 
256-259 ; Other Towns and Villages, 259- 
268 ; Village Institutions, 268-273 ; Mate- 
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PuRNiAH District— 
rial Condition of the People — Dress, 273- 
276 Dwelling^, 2!j(hvj% ; Food, 278-279 ; 
Amwmehts, 279-281 ; Agriculture — Rice 
Cultivation, 281-286; Green Crops, 286, 
jables, 287, 288 ; Tobacco Cul- 
"290; Jute, 290-293; Cultivated 
Fand Out-turn of Crops, 293-303 ; 
Sndition pf the Cultivators, 303-306 ; 
Domestic Animals, 306-309 ; Agricultural 
Implements, 309, 310 ; Wages and Prices, 
310-313 ; Weights and Measures, 313-315 ; 
Land Tenures, 315-331 ; Rates of Rent, 
,331-340 ; Operation of the Rent Law, 340, 
341 ; Natural Calamities — Floods and 
Blights, 341, 342 ; Famines of 1770 and 
1874, 342-349 ; Famine Warnings, 349 ; 
Means of Communication, 349-354. Manu- 
factures— (Bidrf Ware, etc. ) 354-360 ; In- 
diga. Manufacture, 360-371 ; Trade and 
Commerce. 371-385 ; Capital and Interest, 
385 ; Incomes and Income Tax, 385-387 ; 
Land Revenue, 387-393 ; Revenue and 
Expenditfire, 393-397 ; Civil and Criminal 
Courts, 397 ; Operation of the Rent Law, 
Police and jail Statistics, 397-404; 
Educational Statistics, 404-413 ; Posuil 
Statistics, 413, 414 ; Administrative Divi- 
sions, 414-416 ; List of Pargands, 416-431; 
Climate, Temperature, Rainfall, etc., 431- 
434 ; Endemic and Epidemic Diseases, 
43*» 435'439 '• Vital Statistics, 439 ; Cattle 
Disease, 440 ; Indigenous Drugs, 440-444 ; 
C'haritable Dispensary, .144. 

Ptimiah, town and thdnd in Pumiah, 219, 
243, 244. 25«V259, 293, 398, 415. 

Puthid Ldkhirdj,. village in Purniah, ^63. 


R 

R&iganj, thdnd in Pumiah, 415. 

Railway goods traffic, Monghyr, 148-153. 
Railways in Monghyr, 137. 

Rainfall in Monghyr, 190 ; in Pumiah, 431, 

434. 

RAjrnohan, river in Pumiah, 227. 

KAjputs in Purniah, 254. 

Pdmnds, or gra.ssy plains of Ihirniah, 234, 236. 
Rdnfganj, town and thdnd in Purniah, 243, 
244, 266, 371, 379, 398. 

Ratu^ river in Pumiah, 227, 2?ji. 

Religious divisions of the people, Monghyr, 
59. 60 ; Pumiah, 255, 256. 

Rent law of Bengal, Operation "f, in Mon- 
ghyr, 1 17, 158 : in Pumiah, 340, 341, 397. 
Rent of land, Rates of, in Monghyr, 119, 
120 ; in Purniah, 331-340. 

Reptil^ in Monghyr, .^-46. 

Revenue and expenditure, Monghyr, 155- 
157 ; Pumiah, 393-397- 
Rice cultivation in Monghyr, 83, 84, 90, 91 ; 

in Pumiah, 281-285, 293. 

Rice, Preparation of, in Pumiah. 285, 286. 


Rice, Varieties of, in Monghyr, 90^ 91 ; in 
Pumiah, 281-284. 

Rights of occupancy . — See Rent Law. 
Rishikund, Hot spring at, in Monghyr, 76, 
77 ; fair at, 206. 

Rivers of Monghyr, 20-23 ; of Pumiah, 226- 
*33- 

River traffic in Monghyr, 146-148; in Pumiah, 
372-380. 

Roads in Monghyr, 135-137; in Pumiah, 

349-354, 

Roll, pargand in Monghyr, 186. 

Ruins of old forts in l^urniah, 267, 268. 
Rural police . — See Police. 


s 

Sadgops. a caste of cultivators in Pumiah* 
255 - ♦ 

Sadr ox Headquarters Sulidivision, Monghyr, 
48, 83, 171, 172, 174; Purniah, 244, 412-415. 
Sahdra indigo concern, Purniah, 370. 

^^xm, pargand in Monghyr, j86. 

Sdifganj Pirwaha, village m I’lirniqh, 267. 
Sdlfganj, village in Ihirniah, 263-265. 

Sdlf Khdn, Governor of Pumiah, 221, 222. 
Sakhrahadi, pargand in Monghyr, 186. 
Salimdbdd, pargand in Monghyr, 186. 

Sdlis, The, a village official in Monghyr, 79. 
Samye, pargand in Monghyr, 187. 
Sanitation in Monghyr, 2x0-212. 

Saurd, river in Pumiah, 227, 

Schools . — See Educational statistics. 

Sex, Population according to, Monghyr, 49 ; 
Purniah, 245. 

Shdhpur, pargand in Pumiah, 301, 302, 427, 

428. 

Shaikhpurd, town and thdnd in Monghyr, 
48, 60, 61, i6j, 175. 

Shikmi, land tenures in Monghyr, 1x7; in 
Pumiah, 317, 318. 

Sikandra, thdnd in Monghyr, 48, 161, 175. 
Sinddriyd, caste in Pumiah, 254. 
Sirdj-ud-Dauld, Governor of Pumiah, 223- 
225. 

Simia, village in Purniah, 263. 

Sftdkund hot spring, 74-76 ; fair at, 206. . 
Size of holdings . — See Cultivators, Condition 
of. 

Slate quarries in Monghyr, 139, 140. 
Snake-bite, Deaths from.-r-6'<?^ Deaths. 
Snakes . — See Reptiles. 

Soil of Pumiah, 225, 226, 288. 

Spirit distillation in Purniah, 359, 360. 
Springs, Hot, in Monghyr, 74-78, 206. 
Sfimdns, or rent-collcctors, in l\iriiiah, 271, 
272. 

SxipuT, pargand in Pumiah, 302, 339. 428. 

429. 

Subdivisional administration, Monghyr, 174, 
175; Purniah, 414-416. 

Sujd, village in Monghyr, 172. 

Sultdnpur indigo concern, l^rniah, 37a 
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r, par/fand in Pur^h, 303, 340, 430. 
m iHimiah, 3irai9 
Tamgh&ti, village in T^^iah, 4x3. 

Tint? co&tc in Pumiah, 255. , 

Tax, Income Sa Incomes. 

Tegri, thdud m Monghyr. 48, i6t, 174. 
Temperature of Mbnghyr, 187-189 , of Pur- 
niah, 431-433 H 

Tenuics of Und —See Land, 

Terikhardd, pargand m Pumiah, 303, 340, 


430 431 

Tkdndt See Police circles. 

Tigers in Pumiah 236-838 

Tiyugil, nvcr m Monghyr, az, aa. 

Tillage, Monghyr— Rice cultivation, 90, 91 , 
Other ceroal crops, 91-93 , opium cultiva^ 
non, etc , 93-99, fruit trees, 99, 102 , fibres, 
toa, 103 1 cuutvated area and out-turn of 
crops, eto , nos-xob • implemimts of, zo8 
Purabdv— Rioe cultivation, 281-386 , green 
crops. a66. 287. vegetables, 387, a88 
tobacco, a88-«^, Jute. 290-393 cultivated 
area and out-tum of crops, 393-303 , im- 
plcmentB of, 309, 3x0. 


Vaccination in Monglm, ao4-207r 
Vagabond castes in Monghyr, ^ 

Varieties of nee See Rice • 

Venables in Pumiah, 3S7, 388, [ 2 

Village institutions and officials in MbQ|||hjnr, 
78-80 . in Pumiiih, 368-373 
Villages, Number of, in Monghyr, 60k . . 

Village watch.— Police, Ruralt 
Vital statistics, Monghyr, 197, 19^ Put- 
niah, 439. » 


w 

Wages and pnees in Monghyr, 108-112 , in 
Purniali 310 31^. 

Weights and measures m Monghyr, 113 , m 
Pumiah 313315 

Wild anim'ils see Fer<e Naturce , loss of 
life by— J4tf Deaths 


/amInddrU in Monghyr, 115, 116 , m iPbr- 
niab, 316, 317. • * 
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